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ALEXANDER  POPE  was  born  in  Loff. 
don,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents  whofc  rank 
or  ftation  was  never  afcertained  ;  we  are  informed 
that  they  were  of  gentle  blood  ;  that  his  father  was 
of  a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head,  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  like- 
wife  three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of 
being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying,  in  the  fervice 
of  Charles  the  Firll  ;  the  third  was  made  a  general 
officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  filler  inherited 
what  fequeftrations  and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the 
family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope  ;  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved,  to  (hew 
what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  It 
is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but  whether 
in  a  fhop  or  on  the  Exchange  was  never  difcover- 
«d,  till  Mr.  Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
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Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand. 
Both  parents  were  papifts. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conflitution  tender 
and  dehcate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  remarkable 
gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition.  The 
weaknefs  of  his  body  continued  through  his  life, 
but  the  mildnefs  of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with 
his  childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young, 
was  fo  pleafmg,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefa  the 
little  Nightingale, 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was  tauglit  to 
read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  became  a  lover  of  books.  He  firil  learn- 
ed to  write  by  imitating  printed  books  ;  a  fpecies 
of  penmandiip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinar}-  hand 
was  not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampfhire  under  Taverner,  a  RomiPn  prieil,  who, 
by  a  method  veiy  rarely  pradlifed,  taught  him  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together.  He  was 
now  firft  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  peru- 
fal  of  Ogylby's  Horner^  and  Sandys's  Ovid : 
Ogylby's  afliftance  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife  ; 
but  of  Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the 
Fiiady  that  Enghlh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rarely  at- 
tempted oiiginal  compofition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  removed  to  a 
fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchefter,  and  again  to 
another  fchool  about  Hydepark  Comer  ;  from 
which  lie  ufcd  fometimes  to  ilroll  to  the  playhoufc, 
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and  was  fo  delighted  with  theatrical  exhibitions, 
that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  Iliad, 
with  fome  verfes  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
perfuaded  his  fchoolfellows  to  aft,  v/ith  the  addi- 
tion of  his  matter's  gardener,  who  perfonated 
/Ijax. 

At  the  two  laft  fchools  he  ufed  to  reprefent 
himfelf  as  having  loft  part  of  what  Taverner  had 
taught  him,  and  on  his  mafter  at  Twyford  he  had 
already  exercifed  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet 
under  thofe  m.afters  he  tranflated  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Metamorphofes.  If  he  kept  the 
fame  proportion  in  his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  he  Ufp'd 
in  numbers  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he  could  not  re- 
member the  tim.e  when  he  began  to  make  verfes. 
In  the  ftyle  of  fidion  it  might  have  been  faid  of 
him  as  of  Pindar,  that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle, 
ihehees  f warmed  about  his  mouth. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  difappointed  by  the  fudden 
blaft  of  popifli  profperity,  quitted  his  trade,  and 
retired  to  Bin  field  in  Windfor  Foreft,  with  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  ;  for  which,  being  con- 
fcientioully  determined  not  to  entruft  it  to  the 
government,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than  that  of 
locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking  from  it  what 
his  expences  required  ;  and  his  Hfe  was  long 
enough  to  confume  a  great  part  of  it,  before  his 
fon  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when 

ke  was  about  twelve  years  old  j  and  there  he  had 
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for  a  ftw  months  the  afliftance  of  one  Deaiic,  ano- 
ther pried,  of  whom  he  learned  only  to  conftrue  a 
little  of  Tully^s  Offices.  How  Mr.  Deane  could 
fpend,  with  a  boy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of 
Ov'tdj  fome  months  over  a  fmall  part  of  Tully^s 
Offices,  it  is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  and  fo 
confpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account  muft  be 
naturally  defired  ;  but  curiofity  muft  be  contented 
with  confufed,  imperfect,  and  fometimes  impro- 
bable intelHgence.  Pope,  finding  little  advantage 
from  external  help,  refolved  thencefoi"v\'ard  to 
direft  himfelf,  and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of 
iludy  which  he  completed  with  httle  other  incite- 
ment than  the  defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to  be  ft 
poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  concur- 
red, by  propofing  fubjefts,  and  obliging  him  to 
correct  his  performances  by  many  revifals  ;  after 
which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was  fatisfied, 
would  fay,  the/e  are  good  rhymes. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifh  poets  he  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  verification  of  Dryden,  which  he 
confidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied,  and  was  im- 
prefled  with  fuch  veneration  for  his  inftrufter,  that 
he  perfuaded  fome  friends  to  take  him  to  the 
cofree-houfe  which  Dryden  frequented,  and  pleaf- 
ed  himfelf  with  having  feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  Ix'forc 
Pope  was  twelve  ;  fo  early  muft  he  therefore  have 
felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of  genius. 
Who  does  not  v/ifti  that  Dryden  could  have  known 
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th^  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and 
forefeeii  the  greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 

The  earheil  of  Pope^s  productions  is  his  Ode  on 
Solituck,  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  more  than  other  fonvard  boys 
have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley's 
performances  at  the  fame  age» 

His  time  was  now  fpent  wholly  in  reading  and 
writing.  As  he  read  the  Clafficks,  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  tranflating  them ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Thehaisy 
which,  with  fome  revifion,  he  afterwards  publiihed. 
He  mull  have  been  at  this  time,  if  he  had  no  help, 
a  confiderable  proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dr)^den's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  pubhfhed,  and  were  much  in  the  hands  of 
poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  own 
iliill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fafhionable  appear- 
ance, and  put  yanuary  and  May,  and  the  Prologue 
tf  the  Wife  of  Bath,  into  modern  Enghfh.  He 
tranflated  likewife  the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon 
from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  verfion,  which  was  be- 
fore imperfect ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Engliih  poets,  and 
profefled  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon 
Silence,  after  Rocheller's  Nothing.  He  had  now 
formed  his  verfification,  and  in  the  fmoothnefs  of 
his  numbers  furpaffed  his  original  :  but  this  is  a 
fmall  part  of  his  praife  ;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquain- 
tance both  with  human  life  and  pubHc  affairs,  as  is 
not  eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Wind/or  Forejt, 
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Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to  Klmfelf 
new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  making  himfelf 
acquainted  with  modem  languages  ;  and  removed 
for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might  ftudy  French 
and  ItaUan,  which,  as  he  defired  nothing  more  than 
to  read  them,  were  by  dihgent  application  foon 
difpatched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  lubfe- 
<iuent  ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  him- 
felf with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  Ityles,  and 
many  fubjecls.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy, 
<\n  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks  on  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  ;  and,  as  he  confefTes,  thought  h'tmjelftht 
greatej}  genius  that  ever  ivas.  Self-confidence  is 
the  iiril  requifite  to  great  undertakings  ;  he,  in- 
<leed,  who  foi*ms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very 
liable  to  error  ;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to 
rate  liimfelf  at  his  real  value. 

Moll  of  his  puerile  produftions  were,  by  his 
maturer  judgement,  afterwards  dellroyed  ;  Alcan- 
der^  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the  perfuaiion 
of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded  on  tl>e 
fcgend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy  there  is 
no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  Tully  on  old  Jlge  ;  and  that,  bt fides  his 
books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read  'Temple's 
EJJ'ays  and  Locke  on  human  Under/landing.  Piis 
reading,  though  his  favourite  authors  are  not 
known,   appears  to  have  been  fufficiently   exten- 
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five  and  multifarious  ;  for  his    early  pieces   fliew, 
with  fufficient  evidence,  his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf,  eafily  imagine;? 
that  he  ftiall  pleafe  others.  Sir  WilHam  Trumbal, 
Avho  had  been  ambaffador  at  Conflantinople,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate,  when  he  retired  from  biifniefs, 
fixed  his  refidence  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bin- 
field.  Pope,  not  yet  fixteen,  was  introduced  to 
the  llatefman  of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguiihed  himfelf, 
that  their  interviews  ended  in  friendship  and  cor- 
refpondence.  Pope  v/as,  through  his  whole  life, 
ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and  he  feems  to 
have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor  fuccefs  in  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  great  ;  for  from  his  firll 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was  very 
early,  he  was  admitted  to  famiharity  with  thofe 
whofe  rank  or  fiation  made  them  moll  confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  paftorals,  which  w^ere  (hewn  to  the 
Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time  j  as  they  well 
deferved,  they  were  read  wath  admiration,  and  many 
praifes  were  beflcwed  upon  them  and  upon  the 
Preface,  w-hich  is  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a 
high  degree  :  they  were,  however,  not  publiflied 
till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  diilinguifned 
among  the  Englifh  Poets  by  the  early  exertion 
of  their  powers  ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  publifhed  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore  of 
him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturer  fiudi^s* 

At 
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At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wych- 
erley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had  among  his 
contemporaries  his  full  fhare  of  reputation,  to  have 
been  efteemed  without  virtue,  and  carefled  without 
good -humour.  Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice  ; 
Wycherley  wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he 
was  charged  by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf, 
and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another. 
It  is  pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned  the 
cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat  criticks  with 
contempt,  though  he  had  yet  fuffered  nothing 
from  them. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent 
to  laft.  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch,  that  he 
fubmitted  fom.e  poems  to  his  revifion  ;  and  when 
Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  confidence,  was  fuf- 
ficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms,  and  liberal  in  his 
alterations,  the  old  fcribbler  was  angry  to  fee  his 
pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from  the  detec- 
tion than  content  from  the  amendment  of  his 
faults.  They  parted  ;  but  Pope  always  con- 
fidered  him  with  kindnefs,  and  vifited  him  a  httlt 
time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correfpondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  ufcd  to  ride  a-hunting  in  a  tye- 
wig.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of  amufing 
himfelf  with  poetry  and  criticifm  ;  and  fome- 
times  fent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not 
forbear  fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-then  un- 
welcome. Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statins  into  his  hands  for  con-ettion. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  pubhck  its 
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firft  kndwiedge  of  Pope's  Epiftolaiy  Powers  ;  for 
his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  flie  many  years  afterwards  fold  them 
to  Curll,  who  inferted  them  in  a  volume  of  his 
Mifcellanies. 

Walfli,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the  minor 
poets,  was  one  of  his  firil  encouragers.  His  re- 
{Tjard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and  from  him 
Pope  received  the  council  by  which  he  feems  to 
liave  regulated  his  lludies.  Walfli  advifed  him  to 
correftnefs,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  Englifii 
poets  had  hitherto  neglecled,  and  which  therefore 
was  left  to  him  as  a  bafis  of  fame  ;  and,  being  de- 
lighted with  rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to 
write  a  paftoral  comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read 
fo  eagerly  in  Italy  ;  a  defign  which  Pope  probably 
did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  follow  it- 
Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet  ;  and^ 
thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  converfation, 
began  at  feventeen  to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffee- 
houfe  on  the  north  fide  of  RufTel-ftreet  in  Covent- 
garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  af- 
femble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he  Uved, 
been  accuftomed  to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatiga- 
bly  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious  ;  wanting 
health  for  violent,  and  money  for  expenfive  plea- 
fures,  and  having  certainly  excited  in  himfelf  very 
ilrong  defires  of  intelleftual  eminence,  he  fpent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books  ;  but  lie  read 
only  to  ftore  his  mind  with  facls  and  images,  feizing 
all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  undiftinguifliing 
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voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for  knowledge  too 
eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like  his,  however, 
all  the  faculties  were  at  once  involuntarily  improv- 
ing. Judgement  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience. 
He  that  reads  many  books  muft  compare  one  opi- 
nion or  one  ftyle  with  another  ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceflarily  diftinguifh,  rejcft,  and  pre- 
fer. But  the  account  given  by  himfelf  of  his 
ftudies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read 
only  for  amufement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-feven 
for  improvement  and  inftrutlion  ;  that  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in 
the  fecond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fome  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  cri ticks,  were  at 
laft  printed  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mifcellany,  in  a 
volume  which  began  with  the  Paftorals  of  Philips, 
and  ended  with  thofe  of  Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  EJJay  on  Crk't- 
cifm  ;  a  work  which  difplays  fuch  extent  ofcom- 
prehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftinftion,  fuch  acquain- 
tance with  mankind,  and  fuch  knovv'ledge  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  at- 
tained by  the  matureft  age  and  longeft  experience. 
It  was  publifhed  about  two  years  aftenvards,  and 
being  praifed  by  Addifon  in  the  Spe3ator  with 
fufficient  liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as 
enraged  Dennis,  "who,"  he  fays,  **  found  him- 
**  felf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of  provoca- 
**  tion  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his  perfon,  in- 
1/  ftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a 
*'  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world 
^*  knew  he  was  perfecuted  by  fortune  ;  and   not 
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"  only  faw  that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandef- 
'*  tine  manner,  with  the  utmoft  falfehood  and 
"  cakimny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a 
**  little  affeftcd  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in 
"  his  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  candour, 
**  friend  (hip,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  mag- 
**  nanimity/' 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated  ;  but 
he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of  Pope*s 
character,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered  an  appetite 
to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  expec- 
ted to  didlate.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  ailced 
two  queftions  ;  whether  the  Effay  will  fucceed, 
and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the  falfe 
opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he  concludes 
to  be  young  and  ratu. 

"  Firil,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  fufficiency  be- 
"  yond  his  httle  ability,  and  hath  raflily  under- 
**  taken  a  taflv  infinitely  above  his  force.  Second- 
"  ly,  while  this  little  author  llruts,  andaffedls  the 
**  didlatorian  air,  he  plainly  fhews  that  at  the  fame 
**  time  he  is  under  the  rod  ;  and  while  he  pre- 
**  tends  to  give  law  to  others,  is  a  pedantick  flave 
*'  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath, 
"  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and 
**  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own  mind, 
**  and  frequently  contradifts  himfelf.  Fifthly,  he 
"  is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  thefe  pofitions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quo- 
tations and  remarks ;  but  his  defire  to  do  mifchief 
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is  grer.ter  than  his  power.  He  has,  however,  juft- 
ly  criticiftd  fome  paflages,  in  theie  hnes, 

There  are    whom  heaven  has  blcfs'd  with  ftore  •£ 

wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it  ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  ft  rife — 

it  is  apparent  that  ct'/V  has  two  meanings,  and  that 
▼.hat  is  wanted,  though  called  tuity  is  truly  judg- 
ment. So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right  ;  but, 
not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a  little 
mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  iirft  couplet  in  terms 
too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  **  By  the  way, 
**  what  rare  numbers  are  here  !  Would '  not  one 
**  fwear  that  this  youngiler  had  efpoufed  fome  an- 
**  tiquated  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  ou 
"  account  of  impotence  from  fome  fuperannuated 
*'  finner  ;  and,  having  been  p — xed  by  her  former 
"  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  age, 
**  which  makes  her  hobble  fo  damnably.*'  This 
was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  fmking 
into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  hlmfelf  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  deteftcd  one  of  thofe  blunders  whick 
fire   czWcd ifu/Is.     The  fnil  edition  had  this  line  : 

M^hat  is  this  wit — 

Where  wanted,  fcorn'd  ;  and  envied  where  acquired  ? 

*^*  How,"  fays  the  critick,  *'  can  wit  be  fcorn'd 
*'  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequent- 
**  ly  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  perfon 
^  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be  fcorned,  but 
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'*  the  fcorn  i^ews  the  honour  which  the  contem- 
**  ner  has  for  wit.'*  Of  this  remark  Pope  made 
the  proper  ufe,  by  coiTcdling  the  paflage. 

I  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafonable 
in  Dennis's  criticifm  ;  it  remains  that  juftice  be 
done  to  his  dehcacy.  "  For  his  acquaintance 
"  (fays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walfli,  who  had 
**  by  no  means  the  quahfication  which  this  authc;r 
"  reckons  abfolutely  neceflaiy  to  a  critick,  it  being 
"  very  certain  that  he  was,  hke  this  Efiayer,  a 
"  very  indifferent  poet  ;  he  loved  to  be  well-dref- 
*'  fed  ;  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman 
**  whom  Mr.  Walfh  ufed  to  take  into  his  com- 
**  pany,  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and  capa- 
**  city. — Enquire  between  Sunn'r.ghiU  and  Oaking- 
**  ham  for  a  young,  fhort,  fquab  gentleman,  the 
**  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me 
**  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make  perfonal 
**  refledions  I — He  may  extol  the  andents,  but  he 
**  has  reafon  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born 
"  a  modern  ;  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian 
**  parents,  and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law 
**  had  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
**  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems, 
'*  the  life  of  half  a  day. — Let  the  perfon  of  a 
**  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  never  fo  contempti- 
"  ble,  his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridicul- 
**  ous  ;  it  being  impoflible  that  his  outward  form, 
**  though  it  be  that  of  downright  monkey,  ihould 
**  differ  fo  much  from  human  fliape,  as  his  unthink- 
**  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
**  Handing."  Thus  began  the  hollility  between 
fope  and  Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  fufpcnded 
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for  a  fliort  time,  never  was  appeafed.  Pope  feems, 
at  firll,  to  have  attacked  him  wantonly  ;  but 
though  he  ahvays  profeffed  to  dcifpife  him,  he  dil- 
covers,  by  mentioning  him  very  often,  that  he  felt 
his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  EfTay  Pope  declared  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pert the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  not  one  gentleman 
infixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  under/land  it. 
The  gentlemen,  and  the  education  of  that  time, 
feem  to  have  been  of  a  lower  character  than  they  are 
of  this.  He  mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a 
numerous  impreffion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer  ;  the  zealous 
papifts  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too  much 
contempt,  and  Erafmus  too  itudioufly  praifed  ;  but 
tothefe  objeclions  he  had  not  much  regard. 

The  EJ'ay  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  Cofnte  de  Gi-ammont,  whoic 
verdon  was  never  printed,  by  Robotham,  fecretary 
to  the  King  for  Hanover,  and  by  Refnel  ;  and 
commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  dif- 
covered  in  it  fuch  order  and  connedlion  as  was  not 
perceived  by  Addifon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by 
the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confiding  of  precepts,  is  fo 
far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the 
paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no  apparent  in- 
convenience ;  for  of  two  or  more  pofitions,  depend- 
ing upon  fome  remote  and  general  principle,  there 
is  feldom  any  cogent  reafon  why  one  fhould  pre- 
cede the  other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they 
fland,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily 
give  a  reafon.     It  is  p^Jfthhy  fays  Hooker,  that  by 
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long  c'lrcumdv&lon,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may 
be  inferred.  Of  all  homogeneous  truths  at  leaft,  of 
all  truths  refpc6ling  the  fame  general  end,  in  what- 
ever ferles  they  may  be  produced,  a  concatenation 
by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as, 
when  it  is  once  fhewn,  fhall  appear  natural  ;  but  if 
this  order  be  reverfed,  another  mode  of  connexion 
equally  fpecious  may  be  found  or  made.  Ariftotle 
is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft  of  the  cardinal 
\'irtues,  as  that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can 
fteadily  be  praftifed  ;  but  he  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  placed  Prudence  and  Juftice  before 
it,  fincc  without  Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad  j  with- 
out Juftice,  it  is  mifchievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perfpicuity,  that  feries 
is  fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  obfcurity  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  obfcurity  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  difcover  method. 

In  the  SpeSator  was  publiflied  the  Mejfiah^  which 
he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  Steele,  and  cor- 
reded  in  compliance  with  his  criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  verfes  on  the  Utfortimate  Lady  were  written 
about  the  time  when  his  Effay  was  publiftied.  The 
Lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have  fought  with 
fruitlefs  enquiry. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned 
from  Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  could  truft  his  information.  She 
was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and  large  fortune, 
the  ward  of  an  unkle,  who,  having  given  her  a  pro- 
per education,  expected  like  other  guardians  that 
llie  fhould  make  at  leaft  an  equal  match  ;  and 
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fuch  he  propofed  to  her,  but  found  it   rejected  In 
favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  between 
the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young  lady  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he  fuppofed 
that  feparation  might  do  what  can  rarely  be  done 
by  arguments,  and  fent  her  into  a  foreign  country, 
where  (he  was  obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thofe 
from  wiiom  her  unkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows  ;  but  hi* 
letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her  guardian, 
who  directed  her  to  be  watched  with  Hill  greater 
Tigilance  ;  till  of  this  reftraint  flie  grew  fo  impa- 
tient, that  fhe  bribed  a  woman-fer\'ant  to  procure 
her  a  fword,  which  ihe  directed  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention 
to  raife  the  Lady's  characler,  it  does  not  appear 
that  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praife,  nor  much  to  com- 
pafTion.  She  feems  to  have  been  impatient, 
violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  unkle's  power 
could  not  have  lailed  long  ;  the  hour  of  liberty  and 
choice  would  have  come  in  time.  But  her  defires 
were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  fhe  liked  felf-murder 
better  than  fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  whoever  he 
was,  is  with  much  juftice  delivered  to  poRerity  as  a 
falfe  Guardian  ;  he  feems  to  have  done  only  that 
for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed  ;  he  endeavour- 
ed to  dired  his  niece  till  fhe  fiiould  be  able  to  diredl 
herfelf.  Poetr)'has  not  often  been  worfe  employ- 
ed than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a 
raving  girl. 
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Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
the  moil  airy,  the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moil  de- 
lightful of  all  his  compofitions,  occafioned  by  a 
frolick  of  gallantry,  rather  too  familiar,  in  which 
Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fer- 
mor's  hair.  This,  whether  Health  or  violence,  was 
fo  much  refented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two 
families,  before  veiy  friendly,  was  inteiTupted. 
Mr.  Car}4,  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary  to 
King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  his  Miftrefs 
into  France,  and  who  being  the  author  of  Sir  Solo- 
mon Single^  a  comedy,  and  fome  tranflations,  was 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit,  fohcited  Pope  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem, 
which  might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  tem- 
per. In  compliance  with  Caryl's  requeft,  though 
his  name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
firft  and  laft  letter,  C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  v^-ritten  ( 1 7  1 1  ),  as  is  faid,  in  a  fortnight,  and 
fent  to  the  offended  Lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  fhew  it  ;  and,  with  the  ufual  procefs  of 
literary  tranfaftions,  the  author,  dreading  a  fur- 
reptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publifli  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was 
defired  ;  the  pacification  and  diverfion  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Bro<wny  who 
complained  with  fome  bitteniefs  that,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Plumcy  he  was  made  to  talk  nonfenfe. 
Whether  all  this  be  true,  I  have  fome  doubt ;  for 
at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor, 
who  prefided  in  an  Enghfh  Convent,  mentioned 
pope's  work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an 
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infult  than  an  honour  ;  and  flic  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  firll  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addifon 
merum  fal.  Pope,  however,  faw  that  ic  was  cap- 
able of  improvement  ;  and,  having  luckily  contriv- 
ed to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Rq/icrucians, 
imparted  the  fchenie  with  which  his  head  was  teem- 
ing to  Addifon,  who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it 
flood,  was  a  delicious  little  things  and  gave  him  no 
encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  Addifon's  jealoufy  ;  for  as  he  could  not 
guefs  the  conduct  of  the  new  defign,  or  the  poflibi- 
lities  of  pleafure  com.prifed  in  a  fiction  of  which 
there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very  reafon- 
ably  and  kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce  in 
his  own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he 
confidered  as  an  unneceflary  hazard. 

Addifon's  counfel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
forefavv  the  future  efflorefcence  of  imagery  then 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  refolved  to  fpare  no  art, 
or  induftry  of  cultivation.  The  foft  luxuriance  of 
his  fancy  was  already  (hooting,  and  all  the  gay  var- 
ieties of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
embellifh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fucrefs.  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  ftands  forward,  in  the  clafTes  of 
literature,  as  the  moil  exquilite  example  of  ludi- 
crous poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  liim  upon 
the  difplay  of  powers  more  truly  poetical  than  he 
liad  fliewn  before  ;  with  elegance  of  defcriptionand 
juftnefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bound- 
\th  fertility  of  invention. 

He 
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He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  the  aftion  as  his  moft  fuccefsful 
exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  nevfer 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  fuch  unexampled 
excellence.  Thofe  performances,  which  ftrike 
with  wonder,  are  combinations  of  flcilful  genius  with 
happy  cafualty  ;  and  ic  is  not  likely  that  any 
felicity,  hke  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  pre- 
ternatural agents,  ihould  happen  twice  to  the 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time  without  difturb- 
ance.  Many  years  afterwards  Dennis  publifhed 
fome  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force,  and 
with  no  effe«£l  ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was 
already  fettled,  and  it  was  no  lorger  at  the  mercy 
of  criticifm. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  the  'Temple  of 
Fame,  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correfpon- 
dence,  he  had  written  two  years  before  ;  that  is, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  an  early 
time  of  life  for  fo  much  learning,  and  fo  much  ob- 
fervation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publlflied  fome 
remarks,  of  which  the  mod  reafonable  is,  that 
fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  motion  as  exhibited  by 
fculpture. 

Of  the  Eplille  from  Eloifa  to  Ahelard,  I  do  not 
know  the  date.  His  firil  inchnation  to  attempt  a 
€ompofition  of  that  tender  kind  arofe,  as  Mr. 
Savage  told  me,  from  his  perufal  of  Prior's  Nut^ 
hfotun  Maid.  How  much  he  has  furpaffed  Prior's 
work  it  is  not  neceffary  to  mention^  when  perhaps 
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it  may  be  faid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled 
every  compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  rehgioiis  hope  and  refignation  gives  an  elevation 
and  dignity  to  difappointed  love,  which  images 
merely  natural  cannot  beftovv.  The  gloom  of  a 
convent  ftrikes  the  imagination  with  far  greater 
force  than  the  folitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite 
in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what 
principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  pubhfiied  IV'incJfor 
Forejl ;  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at 
fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his  Paftorals,  and 
the  latter  part  was  added  afterwards  :  where  the 
addition  begins,  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relat- 
ing to  the  Peace  conftfs  their  own  date.  It  is  de- 
dicated to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  who  was  then  high  in 
reputation  and  influence  among  the  Tories  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician. 
Reports  like  this  are  often  fpread  with  boldnefs  very 
difproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why  fliould 
Addifon  receive  any  particular  diilurbance  from  the 
laft  lines  of  Wind/or  Forejl  ?  If  contrariety  of 
opinion  could  poifon  a  politician,  he  would  not  hve 
a  day  ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  mull  have  felt  Pope's 
force  of  geniys  much  more  from  many  other  parts 
of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  he  would  confefs  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
fo  well  fuppreffed  his  difcontent,  that  Pope  now 
thought  himfelf  his  favourite  ;  for  hanng  been 
confulted  in  the  revifal  of  Cato^  he  introduced  it  by 
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a  Prologue  ;  and,  when  Dennis  publlfhed  his  Re- 
marks, undertook  not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to 
revenge  his  friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of 
John  Dennis. 

There  is  reafon  to  beHeve  that  Addifon  gave  no 
encouragement  to  this  difrngeimous  holliHty  ;  for, 
fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
**  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  neglefted,  would 
"  be  my  own  in  my  own  cafe  ;  but  I  felt  more 
**  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book 
**  againft  myfelf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes 
**  it  made  me  heartily  merry)."  Addifon  was 
Kot  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibility  could 
make  much  impreffion.  He  left  the  pamphlet  to 
itfelf,  having  difowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  pei'haps 
did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deferved  much  by  his 
officioufnefs. 

This  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  the  iron- 
ical comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of  Philips 
and  Pope  ;  a  compofition  of  artifice,  criticifm,  and 
literature,  to  which  nothing  equal  will  eafily  be 
found.  The  fuperiority  of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly 
diflembled,  and  the  feeble  hues  of  Philips  fo  flcilful- 
ly  preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  un- 
v/illing  to  print,  the  paper  left  Pope  fhould  be  of- 
fended. Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer's  de- 
fign  ;  and,  as  it  feems,  had  mahce  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  difcovery,  and  to  permit  a  pubhcation 
which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips  ridiculous, 
made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  firong 
inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Painting  with  that 
of   Poetry,     and  put   himfelf   under  the  tuition 
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of  Jervas.  He  was  ncarfighted,  and  therefore 
not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter  :  he  tried, 
however,  how  far  he  could  advance,  and  fometimes 
perfuaded  his  friends  to  fit.  A  pidture  of  Better- 
ton,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  Lord  Mansfield  :  if  this  was  taken  from 
the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint  earlier  ;  for 
Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this 
new  art  produced  fome  encomiallick  verfes  to  Jer- 
vas, which  certainly  fhew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but 
I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of 
painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem  ;  and  after  his  death  publifli- 
ed,  under  his  name,  a  verfion  into  modem  Englifh 
of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his  Tales, 
which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were  believed 
to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  himfelf  by 
Fenton,  who  made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds, 
if  he  would  (hew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (17 13)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well  as  praife. 
The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  written,  hovv'- 
ever  they  might  have  diflfufed  his  name,  had  made 
very  little  addition  to  his  fortune.  The  allow- 
ance which  his  father  made  him,  though,  propor- 
tioned to  what  he  had,  it  might  be  hberal,  could 
not  be  large  ;  his  religion  hindered  him  from  the 
occupation  of  any  civil  employment,  and  he  com- 
plained that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books*. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 

of 
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of  the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  a  verfion  of  the  Iliady  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome  time,  a 
praftice  pecuhar  to  the  Enghfli.  The  firll  con- 
fiderable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was  em- 
ployed is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's  Virgil  ;  and 
it  had  been  tried  again  with  great  fuccefs  when 
the  Tatlers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt 
would  be  fuccefsfid.  He  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally  known  to  almoft 
all  whom  dignity  of  employment  or  fplendour  of 
reputation  had  made  eminent  ;  he  converfed  in- 
differently with  both  parties,  and  never  difturbed 
the  publick  with  his  political  opinions  ;  and  it 
might  be  naturally  expefted,  as  each  faction  then 
boafted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who 
on  other  occafions  praftifed  all  the  violence  of  op- 
pofition,  would  emulate  each  other  in  their  en- 
couragement of  a  poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and 
by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englifh  Iliad  io 
fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto,  for  fix  guineas; 
a  fum,  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  that 
time,  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  and  greater  than 
I  beUeve  to  have  been  ever  aflced  before.  His  pro- 
pofal,  however,  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recommend 
his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  intereft.  Lord 
Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  fuch  a  genius  fhould 
be  walled  upon  a  work  not  original  ;  but  propof- 
ed  no  means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it  : 
Addifon   recommended  caution  and   moderation, 

and 
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and  advifed  him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praif^r 
of  half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerfally 
favoured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  the  popularity  of 
the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literai*y  «vorld, 
naturally  raifed  fuch  expectations  of  the  future 
fale,  that  the  bookfellers  made  their  offers  with 
great  eagernefs  ;  but  the  higheft  bidder  was  Ber~ 
nard  L'lntot,  who  became  proprietor  on  condition 
of  fupplying,  at  his  own  expence,  all  the  copies 
which  were  to  be  dehvered  to  fubfcribers,  or  pre- 
fented  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds 
for  every  volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated  that 
none  fliould  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the 
fubfcription  might  not  be  depreciated  ;  but  Lin- 
tot  imprefled  the  fame  pages  upon  a  fmall  Folio, 
and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner  ;  and  fold  ex- 
adlly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each 
volume,  books  fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos, 
that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  being 
afterwards  fhoitened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and 
bottom,  were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  Folio  for  two  guineas  a  volume  ;  of  the 
fmall  Folio,  having  printed  fevtnteen  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  firft  volume,  he  reduced  the 
number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a  thoufand. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  bookfeller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberahty,  was,  by  a 
very   unjuft   and  illegal  adion,  defrauded  of  his 

profit. 
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ptoht.  An  edition  of  the  Englifh //i^<i  was  print- 
ed in  Holland  in  Duodecimo,  and  imported  clan- 
deftinely  for  the  gratification  of  thofe  who  were 
impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford 
to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by 
an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious  ; 
and  Lintot  was  com.pclled  to  contradl  his  Folio  at 
once  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  advantage  of 
an  intermediate  gradation.  The  notes,  which  in 
the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large  volumes,  were 
now  fubjoined  to  the  text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are 
therefore  more  eafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  firll  printed,  and 
five  thoufand  a  few  weeks  afterwards  ;  but  indeed 
great  numbers  were  neceifary  to  produce  confider- 
able  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  fome 
degree  that  of  his  friends  who  patronifed  his  fub- 
fcription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own  under- 
taking ;  and  finding  himfelf  at  firfl  embarraifed 
with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and  oppreiTed  him, 
}ie  was  for  a  time  timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his 
nights  diilurbed  by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through 
unknown  ways,  and  wiihed,  as  he  faid,  that  fome- 
ifody  'would  hang  him  *. 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long  cont'nu- 
ance  ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted  with 
Homer's  images  and  expreflions,  and  practice  in- 
creafed  his  facility  of  veriification.  In  a  ihort  time 
he  reprefents  himfelf  as  difpatching  regularly  fifty 
Vol.  IV.  C 
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verfes  a  day,  which  would  fhew  him  by  an  eaiV 
computation  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation. 
He  that  aflvs  a  fubicription  foon  finds  that  he  has- 
enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him  defame 
him.  He  that  wants  money  will  rather  be  thought 
angry  than  poor,  and  be  that  wifhes  to  fave  his 
money  conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Ad- 
difon  had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too 
much  a  Tory  ;  and  fome  of  the  Tories  fufpefted 
his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contributed  to  the 
Guardian^  which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  cenfured  his  poHticks  were  added 
enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called  in  quellion 
his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his  qualifications  for 
a  tranflator  of  Homer.  To  thefe  he  made  no  pub- 
lick  oppofition  ;  but  in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes 
from  them  as  well  as  he  can  At  an  age  hke  his, 
for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir- 
regular education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of  which 
much  feems  to  have  pafled  in  converfation,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  he  overflov/ed  with  Greek.  But 
when  he  felthimfelf  deficient  he  fought  afliftance  : 
and  what  man  of  learning  would  refufe  to  help 
him  ?  Minute  enquiries  inco  the  force  of  words  are 
lefs  neceflary  in  tranilating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  and  his  reprefenta- 
tions  natural,  with  very  httle  dependence  on  local 
or  temporal-)'  cuftoms,  on  thofe  changeable  fcenes 
of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling  original  with 
accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with 
images  which  time  effaces,  produce  ambiguity  in 
didion,  and  obfcurity  in  books.  To  this  open 
dilplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  mull  be  afcribed, 

^  that 


ihtii  Homer  has  fewer  paffages  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing than  any  other  poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in 
modern  languages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who 
being,  by  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to 
gratify  his  curiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
oppofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude  hmpli- 
city  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majefty  than  from  the  labour- 
ed elegance  of  polifhed  verfions. 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at  hand, 
and  from  them  he  could  eafily  obtain  his  author's 
fenfe  with  fufficient  certainty  y^  and  among  the 
readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe 
who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the 
JLatin^  except  the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
tranflation  of  Eobanus  HeJJm,  an  unv.  earied  writer 
of  Latin  verfes  ;  he  had  the  French  Homers  of 
L,a  Valterie  and  Dac'ter,  and  the  Englifii  of  Chap' 
man,  Hohhes,  and  Ogylby.  With  Chapman,  whofe 
work,  though  now  totally  neglefted,  feems  to  have 
been  popular  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  perhaps 
never  tranflated  any  pafiage  till  he  had  read  his 
verfion,  which  indeed  he  has  been  fometimes  luf- 
pedled.  of  ufmg  inftead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided ;  for  the  fix 
volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more  than  fix 
pamphlets  without  them.  What  the  mere  perufal 
of  the  text  could  fuggeft.  Pope  wanted  no  affift- 
ance  to  coUeft  or  methodize  ;  but  more  was  necef- 
fary  ;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning 
mull  fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Some- 
thing might  be  gathered  from  Dacier;  but  no 
C  2  man 
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man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contcmporanc:, 
and  Dacier  was  acceflible  to  common  readers- 
Euftathius  was  therefore  neceffarily  confulted.  To 
read  Euftathius,  of  whofe  work  there  was  then  no 
Latin  verfion,  I  fufpecl  Pope,  if  he  had  been  wil- 
ling, not  to  have  been  able  ;  fome  other  was  there- 
fore to  be  found,  who  had  leifiire  as  well  as  abili- 
ties, and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readily  employed 
who  would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  him- 
felf  the  commentator  in  pari  upon  the  Iliad;  and  i< 
appears  from  Fenton's  Letter,  preferred  in  the 
Mufeum,  that  Broome  was  at  firll  engaged  in  con- 
fulting  Euftathius  ;  but  that  after  a  time,  whatever 
was  the  reafon,  he  defifted  :  another  man  of  Cam- 
bridge was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weaiy 
of  the  work  ;  and  a  third,  that  was  recommended 
by  Thirlby,  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been  Jortin^ 
a  man  fmce  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  who 
complained  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approv- 
ed his  performance,  never  teftified  any  curiofity  to 
fee  him,  and  who  profefled  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Fenton  ufes  are  very  mercantile  :  /  think  at  frjl 
fight  that  his  performance  is  very  commendable,  and 
have fent  luord for  him  iojinijh  the ^I'jth  book,  and 
to  fend  it  fwith  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  J  have 
here  enclofed  the  fptcimeu  ;  if  the  rejl  come  before  the 
return,  I  ivill  keep  them  till  I  receiiie your  order. 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  clofer  correfpondence.  Parnell  contribut- 
ed the  Life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  fc  harfh, 
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t!\at  he  look  great  pains  in  correcting  it  ;  and  by 
Kis  own  diligence,  with  fiich  help  as  kindnefs  or 
money  could  procure  him,  in  fornewhat  more  than 
five  years  he  completed  his  verhon  of  the  ///W,  with 
the  notes.  He  began  it  in  171Z,  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  trauflating  fifty  lines  a  day, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  brought 
his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  conclufion.  The  Iliad^ 
containing  lefs  than  fixteen  thoufand  verfes,  might 
have  been  difpatched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  afliftance  of  his  mercenaries, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more  time  than 
the  text.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to  have  been  flow  ;  but 
the  diftance  is  commonly  very  great  between  a6lual 
performances  and  fpeculative  poflibility.  It  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to- 
day may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  the  morrow 
fome  difficulty  emerges,  or  fome  external  im.pedi- 
ment  obftruds.  Indolence,  interruption,  bufinefs, 
and  pleafure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  ; 
and  every  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thoufand 
caufes  that  can,  and  ten  thoufand  that  cannot,  be 
recounted.  Perhaps  no  extenfive  and  multifarious 
performance  was  ever  eflfe6led  within  the  term  ori- 
ginally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind  He  that 
runs  againfl  Time,  has  an  antagonift  not  fubjeft  to 
cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to   this  tranflation 

though  repoit  feems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  fuch 

as  the  world  has  not  often  feen.     The  fubfcribers 

wcreiive  hundred  and  feventy-five.     The  copies 
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for  which  fubfcriptions  were  given  were  fix  hundreil 
and  fifty-four  ;  and  only  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
were  printed.  For  thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing 
to  pay  ;  he  therefore  received,  including  the  two 
hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  (hillings,  \\'ithout 
deduclion,  as  the  books  were  fupphed  by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was  re- 
lieved from  thofe  p^ecuniary  diftreffes  with  which, 
notwithftanding  his  popularity,  he  had  hitherto 
ftruggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his 
difqualification  for  pubhck  employment,  but  never 
propofed  a  penfion.  While  the  tranflation  of 
Homer  was  in  its  progi-efs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fe- 
cretar}^  of  Hate  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfion, 
which,  at  kail  during  his  miniflry,  might  be  enjoy- 
ed With  fecrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  Ihould  be  pref- 
fed  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend  to  him  for 
occafional  fupphes.  Craggs  was  not  long  in  power, 
and  was  never  folicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who 
difdained  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  fubfcription,  which  he 
had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander,  he  fecured  his 
future  fife  from  want,  by  confiderable  annuities. 
The  eftate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  found 
to  have  been  charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla- 
tion enabled  him  to  purchafe.  • 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiofity, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the  Eng- 
hfh  Iliad.  It  is  certainly  the  nobleil  verfion  of 
poetry  which  the  world  has  everfeen  j  and  its  pub-- 

licatioi? 


lication  mufl  therefore  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  ann.ils  of  Learning. 

To  thcfe  who  have  i]<ill  to  ellimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficuky  of  this  great  work,  it  muit  be 
very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed,  and 
by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  corrc£lnefs.  Of 
fuch  an  intelle6lual  procefs  the  knowledge  has  very 
rarely  been  attainable  ;  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  /Z?W,  which,  being  ob- 
tained by  Bohngbroke  as  a  curiofity,  defcended 
from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  folicitation 
of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited  in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written  upo» 
accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edi- 
tion, there  mult  have  been  an  intermediate  copy, 
that  was  perhaps  deilroyed  as  it  returned  from  the 
prefs. 

From  the  firil  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  tran- 
fcripts,  and  fliali  exhibit  iirft  the  printed  lines  j 
then,  in  a  fmaller  print,  thofe  of  the  manufcripts, 
with  all  their  variations.  Thofe  words  in  the  fmall 
print  which  are  given  in  Italicks,  are  cancelled  in 
the  copy,  and  the  words  placed  under  them  adopt- 
ed in  their  Head. 

The  beginning  of  the  firil  book  ftands  thus  : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fmg  ; 
That  wrath  which  hurPd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain. 

The  ftern  Pelides*  rage,  O  Goddefs,  fing, 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fpring^ 

Grecian 

That 
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That  flrew'd  with  xvarrlors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain 

heroes 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  ivith  heroes  flain  ; 

fill'd  the  Ihady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  (hore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  llrove  ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of 
Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hoftile  fhore. 
Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 
Since  firfh  Atrides  and  Achilles  ftrove  ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of 
Jove. 

Declare,  O  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  ftrife,  from  what  oifended  Power  ! 

Latona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread, 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountainsof  the  dead  ; 

The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd, 

And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  offended  Power 
Enflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  ill-omen  d  hour  ; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

Phoebus  himfelf  the  i/r^  debate  procur'd, 

fierce 
T'  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  prieft  endur'd  ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infedtion  fpread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  : 
The  Kingof  Men  thefacred  Sire  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chr)^fes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  flands, 
Apollo's  awful  cnfigns  grace  his  bands. 

By 


Bv  tliefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryfes  fought  by  prefents  to  regain 

coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vidor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfignsgrac'dhis  hands, 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
The  golden  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Prefents  the  fceptre 
For  thefe  as  enjigns  of  his  God  be  bare^ 
The  Cod  that  fends  his  golden  fhafts  afar  ; 
Then  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  ; 

-Ye  kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crownM, 

I    And  Troy's  proud  walls  Im  level  with  the  ground  ; 
May  Jove  reltore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  ftiore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
\tfons  of  Atreus y  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

Kings  and  warriors 
Your  labours ,  by  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  croivnd ; 
So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  ivith  conquef  blefs^ 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
Till  laid 

And  croivn  your  labours  ivith  defers  d fuccefs  ; 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

But,  oh  !   relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chr)^feis  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move^ 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jovt* 

But, 
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But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pahi) 
And  give  my  dau>yhter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
Recei've  7ny gifts ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  moVe, 
And  fear  l,be  God  that  dials  his  darts  aroundy 
avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  fhoiits,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  priefl  to  reverence,  and  releaie  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides  ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'dthe  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  their  joint  aflent  declare. 
The  father  faid^  the  genrous  Grcels  relent, 
T'  accept  the  ranfom,  and  r^leafe  the  fair  : 
Revere  the  prief,  anJfpeak  their  joint  affent  : 
Not  fo  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides, 
Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 
[Not  fd  the  tyrant.     Dryden.] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book,  I 
am  told  that  there  wa?  yet  a  fonner  copy,  more 
varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interlineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies  veiy 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  fet 
down  without  any  parallel  :  the  few  flight  differ- 
ences do  not  require  to  be  elaborately  difplayed. 

Now  pleafmg  fleep  had  feaPd  each  mortal  eye  ; 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  he  ; 
Th'  Immortals  HumberM  on  their  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night  : 

diredls 
Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 
To  Agcnemnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 

Bid 
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Bid  Kim  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  duily  plain. 
Noiu  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 
The  lofty  lualh  of  wide-extended  Troy  : 

tow'rs 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  ; 
At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  fadlions  end. 
Deilrudlion  ho'vers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  fall. 
Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 
Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  Goddeffes  !   immortal  Nine  I 
Since   earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafur'd 

height, 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  m.ortals  !   loft  in  doubts  below, 
But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame, 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  dellruftion  came  ! 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Goddeffes,  immortal  Nine  ! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  fumniit  fhlne, 
Who  fee  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound; 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  nations  foliow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command  j 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diflradls  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vain. 

Book  V.  V.  I. 
But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  fgul  infpires, 

Filh 
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Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  f 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguifh'd  praife, 
High  on  his  helm  celeitial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  fhicld  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceflfant  llrcams  fuppHes, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  lires  th'  autumnal  flcies. 
But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 

force, 
O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife. 
Above  the  Greeks  her  ivarriors  fame  to  raife, 

his  deathlefs 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praife  : 

diiling^uifh'd 
Bright  from  his  beamy  crejl  the  lightnings  play, 
Hi^h    on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh'd  the  living  ray, 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupplies, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife  ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  the  autumnal  flcies : 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceffant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fkies. 

When  fn-ft  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  (hoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd, 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd  ; 
Onward  (he  drives  him  furious  to  engage, 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickeft  rage. 

When  frefh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ikies, 
Frefli  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  ikies. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow'd^ 

Such 
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Sucli  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efFulgence  flow'd. 
Onward  fhe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  ivar  bleeds^  and  where  th.c  ferceji  rage, 
fight  burns,  thickeft 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault  ; 
In  Vulcan^s  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ; 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name, 
The  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  ; 
The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Conchfion  of  Booh  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O^er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  hght  ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  fhed, 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  fhine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  profpe<5l  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  fl<:ies  ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  gHmmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  if 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires : 
A  thoufand  piles  the  dufl<;y  horrors  gild. 
And  flioot  a  ftiady  luftre  o'er  the  field  ; 
Full  fifty  guards  Ctich  flaming  pile  attend, 
Vol.  IV.  D  Whofe 
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Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flaflies  fen(5  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  in  ftillnefs  of  the  filent  niglit, 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright, 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  char  2.zvstjlids  her  Jdver  light; 

pure  fpreads     facred 

As  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  ftood ; 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  fiioots  a  flood  ; 
When  710  loofc  gale  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 

not  a  breath 
Ajid  no  dim  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene; 

not  a 
Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  r'-ll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  filed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And  tip  with  filver  all  the  vicuntain  heads  : 

foreft 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 
The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profpe<5t  rife. 
Then  fliine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profped:  rifr, 
All  Nature  ftands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  Ikies. 
The  confcious  fhepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light* 
The  COnfciousy«.c;«^  rejoicing  at  the  fight 

ftiepherds  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  vi'vid  light, 

glorious 
ufeful 
to  njajiv  flames  before  the  nai^y  blaze, 
proud  liiQU 

AM 
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And  licrhten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 
And  tip  the  diftant  fpires  with  fainter  beams  ; 
The  long  reflexions  of  the  diflant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires; 
A  thoufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright, 
Gild  the  dark  profpedl,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  culti- 
vated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind 
from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firfl:  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally  defire  a  greater 
number  ;  but  moft  other  readers  are  already  tired, 
and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  pliilofophers. 
The  Iliad  vras  publiilied  volume  by  volume  as 
the  tranflation  proceeded  ;  the  four  firfl  books  ap- 
peared in  1 7 15.  The  expeftation  of  this  work 
was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had 
connected  his  name  with  criticifm,  or  poetry,  was 
defirous  of  fuch  intelligence  as  might  enable  him 
to  talk  upon  the  popular  topick.  Hahfax,  who, 
by  having  been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of 
poetry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they  were 
yet  unpublilhed.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope  after- 
wards gave  the  following  account  *. 

*'  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pre- 
**  tender  to  tafte  than  really  pofTeffed  of  it. — 
**  When  I  had  finiflied  the  two  or  three  firfl  books 
**  of  my  tranflation  of  the  Illady  that  Lord  de- 
**  fired  to  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them  read 
•*  at  his  houfe. — Addifon,  Congreve,  and  Garth, 
*'  were  there  at  the  reading.  In  four  or  five 
**  places.  Lord  Hahfax  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and 
D  2  *«  \\a\ 
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*  with  a  fpecch  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind, 

*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  there  is 
'  fomething  in   that  pafTage   that   does  not  quite 

*  pleafe  me. — Be  fo  good  as  to  mark   the  place, 

*  and  confider  it  a  httle  at  your  leifure. — Pm  furc 

*  you  can  give  it  a  httle  turn.' — I  returned  from 

*  Lord  Hahfax's  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot  ; 

*  and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was  faying  to  the 

*  Doctor,  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  good 

*  deal  of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofc  and  general  ob- 

*  fervations  ;  that  I  had  been  thinking  over  the 
'  paffages  almoft  ever  fince,  and  could  not  guefs 

*  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  Lordfhip  in  ei- 
^  ther  of  them.  Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my 
'  embarraffment  ;     faid,    I    had    not    been    long 

*  enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know 

*  his   way  yet  ;  that    I    need  not   puzzle  myfelf 

*  about  looking  thofe  places  over,  and  over  when 

*  I  got  home.     *  All  you  need  do  ( fays  he )  is  to 

*  leave  them  juft  as  they  are  ;  call  on  Lord  Ha- 

*  lifax  two  or  three  months  hence,  thank  him  for 
'  his  kind  obfervations  on  thofe  palfages,  and  then 
'  read  them  to  him  as  altered.      I  have  known  him 

*  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  anfwer- 

*  able   for  the   event.'      I  followed    his  advice  ; 

*  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time  after  ;  faid, 
'  I  hoped  he  would  find   his  objedions  to  thofe 

*  paffages  removed  ;  read  them  to  him  exactly  as 
'  tliey  were  at  firil  :  and  his    Lordihip  was  ex- 

*  tremely  pleafcd  with  them,  and  cried  out,  Ay, 

*  noiv    they    are   perfeBly    right  :    nothing    can   be 

*  better.'' 

It  is  feldom   that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpe6t 
Ifchat    they    are    defpifed    or    cheated.      Hahfax, 

thinking 
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thinking  this  a  hicky  opportunity  of  fecuring  im- 
mortality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour  and 
fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
feems  to  have  received  with  fullen  coldnefs.  All 
our  knowledge  of  this  tranfaClion  is  derived  from 
a  fingle  Letter  (Dec.  i,  1714),  in  which  Pope 
fays,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours 
"  you  have  done  me,  and  thcfe  you  intend  me, 
*'  I  diftruft  neither  your  will  nor  your  memory, 
**  when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I  ever  become 
"  troublefome  or  folicitous,  it  mull  not  be  out  of 
"  expedlation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your  Lord- 
**  (hip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town, 
*'  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really  all 
**  the  difference  1  fet  between  an  eafy  fortune  and 
*'  a  fmall  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high  ilrain  of  ge- 
"  nerofity  in  you  to  thiiik  of  making  me  eafy  all 
*'  my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as 
"  to  divert  you  fome  few  hours ;  but,  if  I  may 
**  have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think  me  no 
*'  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will  appear 
**  a  better  reafon  ;  for  I  rauft  of  confequence  be 
**  very  much  (as  I  fmcerely  am)  yours  &c. 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effed.  The  patron  was  not 
accuilomed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude,  and  the  poet 
fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  independ- 
ence. They  probably  were  fufpicious  of  each 
other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  faw  at 
what  rate  his  praifc  was  valued  ;  he  would  be  /roa- 
hlefome  out  of  gratitude^  not  expedation.  Halifax 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  confidence  ;  and  would 
give  nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fliould  re- 
ceive. Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in  hop^ 
D  3  "  ii 
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of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on  the  other, 
and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs  eager  of  money 
than  Hahfax  of  praife.  It  is  not  hkely  that  Ha- 
lifax had  any  perfonal  benevolence  to  Pope  ;  it  is 
evident  that  Pope  looked  on  Halifax  wiih  fcorn 
and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gain- 
ing him  a  patron  ;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend. 
Addifon  and  he  were  now  at  the  head  of  poetry 
and  criticifm  ;  and  both  in  fuch  a  (late  of  eleva- 
tion, that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  ilate, 
one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other 
a  fuperior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely 
difcernible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is  con- 
tinued by  petty  provocations,  and  incivilities  fome- 
times  peeviihly  returned,  and  fometimes  contemp- 
tuoufly  negle^fted,  which  would  efcape  all  attention 
but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but 
that  of  refentment.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe 
two  wits  fhould  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be 
expefted  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  fays, 
nothing  but  rumour  has  reached^  and  who  has  no 
"perfonal  hnonvhdge. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifon,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  firil  brought  them  together, 
with  the  refpe6t  due  to  a  man  whofe  abihties  were 
acknowledged,  and  who,  having  attained  that  emi- 
nence to  which  he  was  himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his 
hands  the  diilribution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid 
.court  with  fuflicient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to 
Cato^  by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praife  yet 
more  direcl,  by  his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on  Me^ 
Ms*  of  which  the  ynmedi^te  publication  was  then 
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intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no  Kypocrlfy  ; 
for  he  confeffed  that  he  found  in  Addifon  fome- 
thing  more  pleafmg  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  himfelf 
favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  com- 
pared his  own  powers  with  thofe  of  others,  his  con- 
fidence increafed,  and  his  fubmiilion  ieflened  ;  and 
that  Addifon  felt  no  dehght  from  the  advances  of  a 
young  wit,  who  might  foon  contend  with  him  for 
the  higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  grcatnefs,  has  among  his  friends  thofe 
who  officioufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken  his  atten- 
tion to  offences,  heighten  his  difguft,  and  ftimu- 
late  his  refentment.  Of  fuch  adherents  Addifon 
doubtlefs  had  many,  and  Pope  was  now  too  high 
to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the  Propo- 
fcJs  for  the  Iliad,  the  kindnefs  of  Addifon  feems  to 
have  abated.  Jervas  the  painter  once  pleafed 
himfelf  (Aug.  20,  17 14)  with  imagining  that  he 
had  re-eftabliihed  their  friendfhip  ;  and  wrote  to 
Pope  that  Addifon  once  fufpefted  him  of  too  clofe 
a  confederacy  with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied 
with  his  conduft.  To  this  Pope  anfwered,  a  week 
after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift  were  fuch  as 
his  fervices  in  regard  to  the  fubfcription  demanded, 
and  that  the  Tories  never  put  him  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  afl<ing  leave  to  be  grateful.  But^  fays  he, 
as  Mr.  Addifon  mvjl  be  the  judge  in  nvhat  regards 
himfelf,  and  feems  to  have  no  very  jujl  one  in  regard 
to  me,  fo  I  mujl  own  to  you  that  I  expeU  nothing  hut 
civility  from  him.  In  the  fame  Letter  he  men- 
tions Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to  kindle  ani- 
^ofity  between  them )  but,  in  a  Letter  to  Ad- 
^  '  difon> 
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difon,  he  exprefTes  fome  confciorifners  of  beliavi- 
our,  inattentively  deficient  in  rcfpetl. 

Of  Swift's  induflry  in  promoting  the  fubfcrip- 
tlon  there  remains  the  teilimony  of  Kennet,  no 
friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  cof- 
*'  fee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but 
"  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not  but  defpife  him. 
**  When  I  came  to  the  anti-chamber  to  wait,  be- 
**  fore  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  tlie  principal  man 
*'  of  talk  and  bufinefs,  and  aded  as  mafter  of  re- 
"  quefts. — Then  he  inllrucled  a  young  nobleman 
*'  that  the  ^  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope 
"  (a  papift),  who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Ho- 
"  met'  into  Enghfh  verfe,  for  which  /je  tnujl  have 
«*  them  all  fuhjcrlhe ;  for,  fays  he,  the  author  fhall 
**  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thoufand  gui- 
^*  neas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  vv],o 
was  with  all  his  political  fury,  good-natured  and 
officious,  procured  an  interview  between  thefc 
angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated  malevo- 
lence. On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports  be  true. 
Pope  made  his  com.plaint  with  franknefs  and  fpirit, 
as  a  man  undefervedly  neglected  or  oppofed  ;  and 
Addifon  affecled  a  contemptuous  unconcern,  and, 
in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his 
vanity,  and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own  remarks 
and  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he,  being  now  en- 
gaged in  publick  bufinefs,  had  no  longer  any  care 
tor  his  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  had  any  other  de- 
fire,  with  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  his  fhould  not, 
by  too  much  arrogance,  alienate  the  publick.        -, 
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To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with  great 
Ij  onncfs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Addifon  with 
perpetual  dependance,  and  with  the  abufe  of  thofe 
qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  pub- 
lick  coft,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endeavours 
to  obllru6l  the  progrefs  of  rifmg  merit.  The  con- 
teft  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  parted  at  lafl  v/ithout 
any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  firll  volume  of  Homer  was  ( 1 7 1 5  )  in  time 
publifhed  ;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the  firft  Il'iad^  for 
rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  made 
them,  was  immediately  printed  with  the  name  of 
Tickell.  It  was  foon  perceived  that,  among  the 
followers  df  Addifon,  Tickell  had  the  preference, 
and  the  criticks  and  poets  divided  into  fa6lions. 
/,  fays  Pope,  have  the  toiun,  that  is,  the  moh^  on 
my  fide  ;  hut  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  fmaller  party 
to  fupply  by  diligence  nvhat  it  nvants  in  numbers. — / 
appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  ivhile 
they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  foall  not  fear  the 
high-flyers  at  Button's,  This  oppofition  he  im.me- 
diately  imputed  to  Addifon,  and  complained  of  it 
in  terms  fufiiciently  refentful  to  Ciaggs,  their 
common  friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  ailced,  he  declared 
the  veriions  to  be  both  good,  but  Tickell's  the 
bell  that  had  ever  been  written  ;  and  fometimes 
faid  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that  Tickell 
had  more  of  Homer, 

Pope  was  now  fufiiciently  irritated  ;  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  intereft  v/ere  at  hazard.  He  once  in- 
tended to  print  together  the  four  verfion s  of  Diy- 
den,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that  they 
'might  be  readily  compared,   and  fairly  eftimated. 

This 
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This  defign  feems  to  have  been  defeated  "by  xh.c 
refufal  of  Tonfon,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
other  three  verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous  criti- 
cifm  of  Tickell's  tranflation,  and  had  marked  a 
copy,  which  I  have  feen,  in  all  places  that  appeared 
defe6live.  But  while  he  was  thus  meditating  de- 
fence or  revenge,  his  adverfary  funk  before  hira 
without  a  blow  ;  the  voice  of  the  publick  was 
not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was  univer- 
fally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  v^-as  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumftance 
to  another,  that  the  other  tranflation  was  the  work 
of  Addifon  himfelf ;  but  if  he  knew  it  in  Addi- 
fon's  hfe-time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  told  it. 
He  left  his  illuftrious  antagonift  to  be  puniflied  by 
what  has  been  confidered  as  the  moil  painful  of  all 
reflexions,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrat- 
■ed  in  vain. 

The  other  circumfl:ances  of  their  quarrel  were 
thus  related  by  Pope  *. 

"  Philips  feemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
*'  abufe  me  in  coffee-houfes,  and  converfations  : 
*'  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherley,  in 
■*'  which  he  had  abufed  both  me  and  my  relations 
<«  very  grofly.  Lord  Warwick  himfelf  told  me 
"  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
*'  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addifon  ;  that  his  jealous 
**  temper  would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendfliip 
*'  between  us  :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had 
*'  faid,  aflured  me  that  Addifon  had  encouraged 
*'  Gildon  to  publifli  thofe  fcandals,  and  had  given 
"  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  publiflicd.     The 
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'  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had 
*•  heard,  I  wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let 
*'  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
**  behaviour  of  his  ;  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak  feverely 
**  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  fhould  not  be  in  fuch  a 
**  dirty  way,  that  I  fliould  rather  tell  him,  himfelf, 
*•■  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities  ; 
*'  and  that  it  (hould  be  fomething  in  the  following 
•*  manner  :  I  then  adjoined  the  firft  fl^etch  of  what 
♦*  has  fmce  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addifon.  Mr. 
**' Addifon  ufed  me  very  civilly  ever  after." 

The  verfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  were  fent  to 
Atterbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as  the  moft 
excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the  writer 
was  advifed,  fince  he  knew  where  his  ilrength  lay, 
not  to  fuffer  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  fubfcription, 
enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having  perfuaded 
his  father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Binfield,  he  pur- 
chafed,  I  think  only  for  his  life,  that  houfe  at 
Twickenham  to  which  his  refidence  afterwards 
procured  fo  much  celebration,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  his  verfes  mention  ;  and  being  under  the 
necefTity  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paflage  to  a 
garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
it  with  foflile  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title 
of  a  grotto  ;  a  place  of  filence  and  retreat,  from 
which  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  friends  and 
himfelf  that  cares  and  paffions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifh  or  pleafure  of  an 
Englifliman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  folicit 
tfeaii  exclude  the  fun  5  but  Pope's  excavation  was 
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requifite  as  an  entrance  to  his  ^rden,  and,  as  fome 
men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defefts,  he  extracted 
an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neccflity  enforced  a  paf- 
fage.  It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of  the  lludi- 
ous  and  fpeculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles^ 
and  that  their  amufements  feem  frivolous  and 
childifh  ;  whether  it  be  that  men  confcious  of  great 
reputation  think  themfelves  above  the  reach  cf  cen- 
fure,  and  fafe  in  the  admiflion  of  negligent  indul- 
gences, or  that  mankind  expeft  from  elevated  genius 
an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,  and  watch  its  degrada- 
tion with  malicious  wonder ;  like  him  who  having 
followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  the  clouds, 
fhould  lament  that  (he  ever  defcended  to  a  perclu 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  annually 
pubhlhed,  he  collected  his  former  works  ( i  7 1 7  ) 
into  one  quarto  volume,  to  w'hich  he  prefixed  a 
Preface,  written  with  great  fpritehnefs  and  ele- 
gance, which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  fomc 
paflages  fubjoined  that  he  at  firll  omitted  ;  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made  in 
the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller  remarks, 
that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife,  becaufe  the  reader 
knows  not  what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's  vora- 
city of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining  the 
accumulated  honour  both  of  what  he  had  publilh- 
ed,  and  of  what  he  had  fuppreffed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in  his  fe- 
venty-fifth  year,  having  pafTed  twenty-nine  years 
in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the  character 
which  his  fon  has  given  him.  If  the  money  with 
^\•hich  he   retired  was  all  gotten  by   himfelf,  he 
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li?.(i  traded  very  fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fudden 
riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was  at  lail  com- 
pleted in  1720.  The  fplendor  and  fuccefs  of  this 
work  raifed  Pope  many  enemies,  that  endeavoured 
to  depreciate  his  abilities  ■j  Burnet,  who  was  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  no  mean  reputation,  cenfured 
him  in  a  piece  called  Homerides  before  it  was  pub- 
lifhed  ;  Ducket  hkewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfecutor 
of  all  his  ftudies.  But,  whoever  his  criticks  were, 
their  writings  are  loft,  and  the  names  which  arc 
preferved,  are  preferved  in  the  Dunciad, 

In  this  difallrous  year  (1720)  of  national  infa- 
tuation, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boait 
were  expc£led  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the  con- 
tagion of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and  even 
poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  feized  with 
the  univerfal  paffion,  and  ventured  fome  of  his 
m.oney.  The  ilock  rofe  in  its  price  ;  and  he  for  a 
while  thought  himfelf  the  Lord  of  thoufands.  But 
this  dream  of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he 
feems  to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get  clear 
with  the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelf 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  pubhllied  fome  feled  poems  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Parnell,  v^ith  a  very  elegant  Dedication 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  after  all  his  ftrug- 
gles  and  dangers,  then  hved  in  retirement,  ftill 
under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  fafiiion,  who  could 
take  no  pleafure  in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare.  His  name  was  now  of  fo  much  au- 
thority, that  Tonfon  thought  himfelf  entitled,  by 
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annexing  it,  to  demand  a  fubfcription  of  fix  guineas  £ 
for  Shakfpeare's  plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes;  nori 
did  his  expe6tation  much  deceive  him ;  for  of  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 
perfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed.  The 
reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk  afterwards 
fo  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were 
Ibid  at  fixteen  Ihillings  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced 
by  a  reward  of  217/.  izs.  he  feems  never  to  have 
refle6led  afterwards  without  vexation  ;  for  Theo- 
bald, a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  flender 
powers,  firft,  in  a  book  called  Shakefpeare  Rejloredy 
and  then  in  a  formal  edition,  deteded  his  deficien- 
cies with  all  the  infolence  of  victory ;  and,  as  he 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theo- 
bald had  from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  fup- 
plied,by  the  defire  of  humbhng an  haughty  charafter. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, coUaters,  commentators,  and  verbal  criticks  ; 
and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  he  mifcar- 
ried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind  too 
great  for  fuch  minute  employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things 
wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone  ;  but  let  him 
not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praife.  He  was  the 
iirft  that  knew,  at  leaft  the  firil  that  told  by  what 
helps  the  text  might  be  improved.  If  he  infpec- 
ted  the  early  editions  neghgently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  expanded 
with  great  ll<;ill  and  elegance  the  charadler  which 
had  been  given  of  Shakfpeare  by  Dryden  ;  and 
he  drew  the  publick  attention  upon  his  works, 
which,  though  often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon 


Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ///W,  refolv- 
iug  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool,  he  pub- 
lifhed  propofals  for  a  tranflation  of  the  OdyJJeyy 
in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  was  willing, 
however,  now  to  have  aflbciates  in  his  labour,  being 
either  weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts, 
or  having  heard,  as  Ruffhead  relates,  that  Fenton 
and  Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  had 
tranjlated  the  Odyjfey^  as  he  had  faid  of  the  Illadf 
he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tranflation  ;  and 
in  the  propofals  the  fubfcription  is  faid  to  be  not 
folely  for  his  own  ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  his 
friends  who  have  offifled  him  in  this   work. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  Bifhop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  hved  in  great  famiHarity,  and  frequent  cor- 
refpondence.  Atterbury  had  honeftly  recom- 
mended to  him  the  ftudy  of  the  popifli  contro- 
verfy,  in  hope  of  his  converfion  ;  to  which 
Pope  anfwered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much  re- 
commend his  principles,  or  his  judgment.  In 
quefllons  and  projects  of  learning,  they  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Atterbury's  domeftick  life,  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  thofe  few  he  made  feveral  blunders. 

His   Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  utmoil 

efteem,  tendernefs,  and  gratitude  :  perhaps,  fays  he, 

it  is   not  only  in  this  world  that  I  may   have  caufe 

to  rsmember  the  Bijloop  of  Rochejier,     At  their  lad 
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interview  In  the  Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  Kim 
with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  Odyjfey  Pope  tranflated  only  twelve 
books  ;  the  reit  were  the  work  of  Broome  and 
Fenton  :  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
The  Public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
feveral  (hares  ;  and  an  account  was  fubjoined  at 
the  conclufion,  which  is  now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The  lirft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe  of 
Fenton  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  lefs  interlined  than  the  Iliad,  and  the 
latter  books  of  the  Iliad  lefs  than  the  former.  He 
grew  dextrous  by  practice,  and  eveiy  flieet  enabled 
him  to  write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The 
books  of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not  been 
found  ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correfting  them. 

His  contra6l  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as  for 
the  Iliad,  except  that  only  one  hundred  poimds 
were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume.  The  num- 
ber of  fubfcribers  was  live  hundred  and  feventy- 
four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ; 
fo  that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  afliftants, 
Avas  ftill  ver)'  confiderable.  The  work  was  finiflied 
in  1725,  and  from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make 
no  more  tranflations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expeftation, 
and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fomething  of 
fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or  threatened,  a 
fuit  in   Chancery. 

On  the  Englifh  Odyjfey  a  criticifm  was  pubhflied 
by  Spence,  at  that  time   Preledor  of  Poetry  at 

Oxford  ; 
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Oxford  ;  a  man  whofe  learning  was  not  very 
great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very  powerful. 
His  criticifm,  however,  was  commonly  jiift  ;  what 
he  thought  he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his  remarks 
were  recommended  by  his  coolnefs  and  candour. 
In  him  Pope  had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick 
without  malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his 
duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  ;  who 
cenfured  with  refpedl,  and   praifed  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  httle  offended, 
that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who 
lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  familiarity, 
attended  him  in  his  laft  hours,  and  compiled  me- 
morials of  his  converfation.  The  regard  of  Pope 
recommended  him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home  from  .» 
vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  palTmg  a  bridge, 
was  overturned  into  the  water  ;  the  windows  were 
clofed,  and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he 
was  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the 
poftilion  fnatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs, 
of  which  the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent  him  a 
Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  (o 
much  groffnefs  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the 
room.  Pope  difcovered,  by  a  trick,  that  he  was 
a  fpy  for  the  Court,  and  never  confidered  him  as  » 
man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift, 

who  was  then  in  England,  ta  publiih  three  volumes 
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of  Mifcellanies,  in  which  amongfl  other  things  he 
inferted  the  Memoirs  of  a  Parifb  Clerk,  in  ridicule 
of  Burnet's  importance  in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a 
Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horfes,  written  in  all 
the  formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  affiilance, 
Q8  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  afterwards  Mafter  of 
the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcellanies  is  a  preface 
figned  by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  wn-itteu 
by  Pope  ;  in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  ro- 
mantick  complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon 
authors  by  the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains,  how  the  cabinets 
of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead  have  been  broke 
open  and ranfacked }  as  if  thofe  violences  were  often 
committed  for  papers  of  uncertain  and  accidental 
value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures  ; 
as  if  epigrams  and  effays  were  in  danger  where 
gold  and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  mulk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the 
emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  bookfellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  attefta- 
ticn  ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth,  were  fold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publilhed  the 
jirt  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  which,  by  fuch  a  train 
of  confequences  as  ufually  pafTes  in  literary  quar- 
rels, gave  in  a  fhort  time,  according  to  Pope's  ac- 
count, occafion  to  the  Dunciad, 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  in  practice  ;  and  fliewed  his 
fatirical  powers  by  publifhing  the  Dunciad,  one 
of  his  greateft  and  moft  elaborate  performances, 
ia  which  he  endeavoured  to  iijik  into  contempt  all 

the 
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writers  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked,  and 

ne  others  whom  he  thought  unable  to  defend 
.:.jmfelves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude  ;  but 
whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  hav- 
ing revifed  Slmkefpeare  more  happily  than  himfelf. 
This  fatire  had  the  effed  Avhich  he  intended,  by 
blafting  the  characters  which  it  touched.  Ralph, 
who,  unnecefTarily  interpofing  in  the  quarrel,  got 
a  place  in  a  fubfequent  edition,  complained  that 
for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the 
bookfellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem.,  was  gradual  and 
(low  :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  un- 
derftood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the  al- 
lufions  required  illuftration  ;  the  names  vs^ere  often 
expreiTed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  letters,  and, 
if  they  had  been  printed  at  length,  were  fuch  as 
few  had  known  or  recollefled.  The  iubjeA  it* 
felf  had  nothing  generally  interetling,  for  whom 
did  it  concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  fcrib- 
bler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been  poflible 
for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to  conceal  their  pain 
and  their  refentment,  the  Dunciad  might  have 
made  its  way  very  flowly  in  the  world. 

This,  hov/ever,  was  not  to  be  expelled  :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and  therefore,  in 
liis  own  opinion,  to  others  ;  and,  fuppofing  the 
world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  pleafures 
and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  firft  to  publiih  injuries 
or  misfortunes,  which  had  never  been  known  un- 
iefg  rel^t^d  by  hiiajTelf;  and  at  which  thofe  that 
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hear  them  will  only  laugh  ;  for  no   man  fympa^ 
thifes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity. 

The  iiillory  of  the  Dunciad  is  very  minutely  re- 
lated by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the  name  of  Savage. 

"  I  Wiil  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for  fo 
"  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  began  in 
**  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
"  proper,  for  reafons  fpecili^d  in  the  Preface  to 
*'  their  Mlfcellanies,  to  publifn  fuch  little  pieces 
**  of  i^ heirs  as  had  cafually  got  abroad,  there  was 
"  addled  to  them  the  Treahfe  of  the  Bathos,  or  the 
*'  Art  of  S'wking  in  Poetry.  It  happened  that  in  I 
*'  one  chapter  of  this  piece  the  feveral  fpecies  of  t 
**  bad  poets  were  ranged  In  claffes,  to  which  were 
**  prehxed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
*'  (the  greatefl  part  of  them  at  random)  ;  but 
*'  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
*'  art,  that  fome  one  or  other  took  every  letter 
**  to  him.felf  :  all  fell  into  fo  violent  a  fur)-,  that 
*'  for  half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newfpapers 
*'  (in  moft  of  which  they  had  fome  property,  as 
**  being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the 
**  irioft  abufive  falflioods  and  fcurrilities  they 
"  could  pofiibly  devife.  A  liberty  no  way  to  be 
**  wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofe 
**  papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the  uncon- 
**  trouled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  afperfed  almoU 
*'  all  the  great  charafters  of  the  age  ;  and  this 
**  wiih  impunity,  their  own  perfons  and  names 
**  being  utterly  fecret  and  obfcure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
**  had  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by 
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detecting  and  dragging  into  light  tliefe    com- 
mon enemies   of  mankind  ;  fince   to   invalidate 
this  univerfal  flander,  it  fufficed  to  fhew  what 
contemptible  men   were  the  authors  of  it.      He 
was  not  without  hopes,  that  by  manifeiling  the 
*■'  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
'^'  mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers   would   not 
"^^  fmd  their  account  in   employing  them,  or  the 
"  men  themfelves,  when  difcovered,  want  courage 
"'  to    proceed    in    fo    unlawful    an    occupation. 
'''  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the   Dunciad  ; 
*'  and  he  thought   it  an  happinefs,  that,  by  the 
'^''  late  flood  of  flander  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired 
*'  fuch  a  pecuhar  right  over  their  names  as  was 
^^  neceffary  to  this  defign. 

"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James's, 
*'  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the  King  and 
**  Queen  (who  had  before  been  pleafed  to  read 
"  it)  by  the  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
"  pole  ;  and  fome  days  after,  the  whole  impreflion 
**  was  taken  and  difperfed  by  feveral  noblemen 
*'  and  perfons  of  the  firfl:  diftinftion. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  true  oblervation,  that  no 
**  people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe  who 
**  are  the  greatefl:  flanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
**  fully  exemplilied  on  this  occaflon.  On  the  day 
**  the  book  was  firfl:  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
'*  befieged  the  fliop  ;  intreaties,  advices,  threats 
**  of  law  and  battery,  nay  cries  of  treafon,  were 
**  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming-out  of  the 
"  Dunciad:  on  the  other  flde,  the  bookfellers  and 
**  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure  it. 
^  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  againfl:  fo 
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"  great  a  majority  as  the  publick  ?  Thefe  was  n^ 
*'  Hooping  a  torrent  with  a  finger,  fo  out  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended  it 
"  The  Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they  were  called) 
**  held  Weekly  clubs,  to  confult  of  hoftilities 
"  againft  the  author  :  one  wrote  a  Letter  to  a  j 
**  great  minifter,  afluring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
"  greateft  enemy  the  government  had  ;  and  an- 
"  other  bought  his  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him 
**  in  effigy,  with  wh.ch  fad  fort  of  fatisfaftion  the 
**  gentle  nen  were  a  httle  comforted. 

"  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having  an 
**  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one,  to  dif- 
**  tinjjuifh  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  afs  laden  with 
**  authors.  Then  another  furreptitious  one  being 
**  printed  with  the  fame  afs,  the  new  edition  in 
**  o6lavo  returned  for  diftinclion  to  the  owl  again. 
**  Hence  arofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellers  againft 
**  bookfellers,  and  advertifements  againft  advertife- 
"  ments  ;  fome  recommending  the  edition  of  the 
**  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  afs  ;  by  which 
"  names  they  came  to  be  diftinguifhed,  to  the  great 
**  honour  aifo  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  DunciadJ'* 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contem- 
plated his  victory  over  the  Dunces  with  great 
exultation  ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in  the  tu- 
mul:  which  he  had  raifed,  that  for  a  while  his 
natural  fenbbility  was  fufpended,  and  he  read  re- 
p'-oaches  and  invectives  without  emotion,  confider- 
ing  them  only  ^s  the  neceffarv'  eft'e£ls  of  that  pain 
wliich  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  his 
own  confeflion,  he  was  the  aggreffor  ;  for  uobody 
believes  that  the  letters  in  the  Bathos  were  placed 
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tt  tandom ;  and  it  may  be  difcovered  that,  when 
he  thinks  himfelf  concealed,  he  indulges  the  c;  jm- 
mon  vanity  of  common  men,  and  triuraphb  lu  ttiofe 
diftinctions  which  he  had  afFefted  to  delpile.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the  King 
and  Queen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had  read  it  be- 
fore ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition  was  taken  off 
by  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  the  firit  dillin6tion. 

The  edition  of  which  he  fpeaks  was,  1  beUeve, 
that,  which  by  telHng  in  the  next  the  names  and 
in  the  notes  the  charafters  of  thofe  whom  he  had 
fetiriled,  was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.  The 
criticks  had  now  declared  their  approbation  ot  the 
plan,  and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  with- 
out fear  ;  thofe  who  were  llrangers  to  petty 
literature,  and  therefore  unable  to  decypher  initials 
and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  perfons  brought 
within  their  view  ;  and  dehghted  in  the  vifible 
cfFe6t  of  thofe  ihafts  of  malice,  which  they  had 
hitherto  contemplated,  as  fliot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fredi  provocation  now  given 
kim,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeafed  by  mutual  civilities  ;  and  publifhed 
remarks,  which  he  had  till  then  fuppreii'ed,  upon 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Many  more  grumbled  in 
fecret,  or  vented  their  refentment  in  the  newf- 
papers  by  epigrams  or  inveftives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  micntioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  pious  pajfion^  pretended  that  his  moral 
charader  was  injured,  and  for  fome  time  declared 
his  refolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cudgel. 
But  Pope  appeafed  him,  by  ohz.n'gwvg^. pious pcijp on 
t©  cordial  fricndjhtp-i  and  by  a  note,  in  which  h;;  ve- 
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hemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of"  meaning  inv» 
puted  to  the  firft  expreflion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  diving  for 
the  prize,  expoftulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  io 
much  fuperior  to  all  mean  folicitation,  that  Pope 
was  reduced  to  fneak  and  fluiffle,  fometimes  to 
deny,  and  fometimes  to  apologize  ;  he  firft  en- 
deavours to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that 
he  meant  a  blow. 

The  Dur.clady  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addref- 
fed  to  Dr.  Swift  ;  of  the  notes,  part  was  written 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an  apologetical  Letter 
was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cleland,  but  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he  feems  to 
have  indulged  himfelf  av.hile  in  tranquilhty  ;  but 
his  fubfequent  productions  prove  that  he  was  not 
idle.  He  pubhlhed  (1731)  a  poem  on  Tajie,  in 
which  he  very  particularly  and  feverely  criticifes' 
the  houfc,  the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the 
entertainments  of  TintOfif  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  httle  tafte.  By  Timon  he  was  univerfally 
fuppofed,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  whom 
the  poem  is  addrelTed,  was  privately  fiaid,  to  mean 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  a  man  perhaps  too  much 
dehghted  with  pomp  and  fhov/,  but  of  a  temper 
kind  and  beneficent,  and  who  had  confequently 
the  voice  of  the  publick  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed  againfl 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opportunity  of  infulting  him  by 
the  kindnefs  of  his  invitation. 

The 
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The  receipt  of  the  thoiifand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
kly  denied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
ick  on  a  chara6ler  fo  amiable  brought  upon  him, 
tried  all    means  of   efcaping.     The    name  of 
\;1and  was  again  employed  in   an   apology,  by 
iich  no  man  was  fatished ;  and  he  was  at  laft 
I  need  to   flieker  his  temerity  behind   diflimula- 
n,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  difbelieved  which 
iu.    never    had  confidence    openly   to  deny.      He 
^vrote  an  exculpatory   letter  to  the   Duke,   which 
was   anfwered   with  great  magnanimity,   as   by  a 
I  nun  who  accepted  his  excufe  without  beheving  his 
profeflions.      He  faid,  that  to  have   ridiculed  his 
tafte,  or  his  buildings,  had  been  an  indiflFerent  action 
in  another  man  ;   but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reci- 
procal kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
-them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  oivns  that 
fuch  cnticks  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almojl  perfuade 
him  to  'write  no  more,  <uhich  is  a  compUmeut  this 
age  deferves.  The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is 
•always  ridiculous ;  for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on 
without  him,  and  in  a  fliort  time  will  ceafe  to  mifs 
him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who  ufed  to  re- 
venge his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upon  the 
bridge.  There  is  nothing,  fays  Juvenal,  that  a  man 
tuill  not  bclie've  in  his  oaun  favour.  Pope  had  been 
flattered  till  he  thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  fyllem  of  hfe.  When  he  talked  of 
laying  down  his  pen,  thofe  who  fat  round  him 
intreated  and  implored,  and  felf-love  did  not  fuffer 
,him  to  fufpect  that  thev  went  away  and  laughed. 
Vol.  IV.  F  The 
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Tlie  following  year  deprived  hira  of  Gay,  a* 
man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
feemed  to  love  with  more  tendemefs  than  any  other 
of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now  forty -four 
years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins  lefs 
eafily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  ^nll  to 
grow  lefs  flexible,  and  when  therefore  the  depar- 
ture of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loll:  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpe£led  death,  for  fhe  had  lafted  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three ;  but  fhe  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
amiable  and  exemplar)^  ;  his  parents  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poeti- 
cal reputation,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no- 
diminution  of  his  refpeft  or  tendemefs.  What- 
ever was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and" 
whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them  he  was 
gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  foothing  and  quiet 
comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  fuch  a" 
fon. 

One  of  the  paffages  of  Pope's  life,  which  feems 
to  deferve  fome  enquuy,  was  a  publication  of  Let- 
ters between  him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  Curl/,  a  rapacious  book- 
feller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him  printed  and 
fold.  This  volume  containing  fomic  Letters  from 
noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft  him 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege, 
and  attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate  the  refentment  of 
his  friends.  Curl/  appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  know- 
ing himfelf  in  no  great  danger,  fpoke  of  Pope  with 
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\-  little  reverence.     He  has,  faid  Curll,  a  hack 

verjtfying,  but  in  profe  I  think  my f elf  a  match 
him.     When  the   orders   of  the  Houfe   were 

imined,  none  of  them  appeared   to   have   been 

!  mged  ;  Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope 

s  left  to  feekfome  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in 
a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band, 
brought  and  offered  to  fale  a  number  of  printed 
volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's  epiilolary 
correfpondence  ;  that  he  aflved  no  name,  and  was 
told  none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and 
thought  himfelf  authorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to 
his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  it  is  reafonable  to  beheve,  becaufe  no  falfhood 
\\  as  ever  dete6led  j  and  when  fome  years  afterwards 
1  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  fon  of  Bernard,  he 
declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  knew  better 
than  any  body  elfe  how  Curll  obtained  the  copies, 
becaufe  another  parcel  was  at  the  fame  time  fent 
to  himfelf,  for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  de- 
manded, as  he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to 
pay  a  porter,  and  confequently  not  to  deal  with 
a  namelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two  book- 
fellers  ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  feize  them  as 
a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expeded  to 
give  Pope  information  of  the  feeming  injury. 
Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing  ;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expeded.  That  to  make  them  publick 
was  the  only  purpofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed, 
F  2  becaufe 
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becaiife  the  numbers  offered  to  fale  by  the  private 
meflengers  (hewed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not  have 
been  the  motive  of  the  impreflion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how-^  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of 
compulfion  ;  that  when  he  could  complain  that 
his  Letters  were  fun-eptitioufly  publifhed,  hs 
might  decently  and  dcfenfively  publifh  them  him- 
felf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  promulgat- 
ed, filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his  candour, 
tendernefs  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of  his  pur- 
pofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship.  There 
were  fome  Letters  which  a  very  good  or  a  very 
wife  m.an  would  wifli  fupprefled  ;  but,  as  they  had 
been  already  expofed,  it  was  impra6licable  now  to 
retraft  them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
firfl  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him  ;  and  with 
fo  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friendfhip  which 
he  had  newly  foiTned,  that  when  Pope  told  his 
purpofe  of  vindicating  his  own  property  by  a 
genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay  the  coft. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time 
folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Qiiarto  vohune,  which 
appeared  (1737)  I  beheve,  with  fufficient  profit. 
In  the  Preface  he  tells  that  his  Letters  were  repo- 
fited  in  a  friend's  library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence  ftolen  was 
fent  to  the  prefs.  The  flor}'  was  doubtlefs  re- 
ceived with  different  degrees  of  credit.     It  may  be 
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fii'fpe<£led  tliat  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was 
written  to  prepaj-e  the  pubhck  for  fuch  an  incident ; 
and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James  Worfdale,  a 
painter,  who  was  employed  in  clandeftine  negotia- 
tions, but  whofe  veracity  was  ver)^  doubtful,  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  meffenger  who  canied  by 
Pope's  direction,  the  books  to  Curll. 
,  When  they  were  thus  publifiied  and  avowed,  as 
they  had  relation  to  recent  facls,  and  perfons  either 
then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  found  readers  ;  but  as  the  fafts  were 
minute,  and  the  charad^ers  being  either  private  or 
literary,  were  Httle  known  or  httle  regarded,  they 
awakened  no  popular  kindnefs  or  refentment :  the 
book  never  became  much  the  fubje6l  of  converfa- 
tion  ;  fome  read  it  as  contemjporary  hiftory,  and 
fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epillolary  language  ; 
but  thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not 
much  therefore  v/as  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy  ; 
nor  do  I  remember  that  it  produced  either  publick 
praife,  or  publick  cenfure. 

It  had  however,  in.  fome  degree,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  novelty.  Our  language  has  few  Letters, 
except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel  indeed,  about 
a  century  ago,  pubhfhed  his  Letters,  which  are 
commended  by  Morhoff,  and  which  alone  of  his 
hundred  volumes  continue  his  memory.  Love- 
day's  Letters  were  printed  only  once  ;  thofe  of 
Herbert  and  Suclding  are  hardly  known.  Mrs, 
Philips  [^Orinda^ s']  are  equally  negleded  ;  and 
thofe  of  Walfli  feem  written  as  exercifes,  and 
were  never  fent  to  any  living  miftrefs  or  friend. 
F  3  Pope's 
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Pope's  eplftolary  excellence  had  an  open  field ;  ht\ 
had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in:  this  colledlion  as  connedled  \vith 
the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly  fuffers^l 
no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  ;  but  it  mufl  be  re- 
membered, that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring 
himfelf :  he  might  have  originally  had  publication 
in  his  mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or  havj;, 
afterwards  fele6\ed  thofe  which  he  had  moll  hap- 
pily conceived,  or  moll  diligently  laboured  ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  fom.e- 
thing  m-ore  lludied  and  artificial  in  his  productions 
than  tht  reft,  except  one  long  letter  by  Boling- 
broke,  compofed  with  all  the  fl<:ill  and  induftry  of 
a  profeftcd  author.  It  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguilh  affectation  from  habit  ;  he  that  has  once 
ftudioufly  formed  a  ilyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards 
with  complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  laid  to  write 
always  with  his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he  was 
\vnting  to  Pope  ;  But  Arbuthnot  like  one  who- 
lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they  rife  into 
his  mind. 

Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publilhed  the 
firft  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf  to  think  a 
fyftem  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title  of  an  JEJfay  on 
Man  ;  which,  if  his  Letter  to  Swift  (of  Sept. 
14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the  commenta- 
tor, had  been  eight  years  under  his  confideration, 
and  of  which  he  feems  to  have  defired  the  fuccefs 
with  great  folicitude.  He  had  now  many  open 
and  doubtlcfs  many  fecret  enemies.  The  Dunces 
were,  yet  fmarting  Avith  th^  war  ;  and  the  fuperio- 
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y  wliich   he  publickly   arrogated,  difpofed  the 

)rld  to  wifh  his  humihation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to 
whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were  in  the  firft  edi- 
tions carefully  fupprefled  ;  and  the  poem,  being  of 
a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to  one  or  another,  as  fa- 
jvoiir  determined,  or  conjecture  wandered  ;  it  was 
given,  fays  Warbmton,  to  every  man,  except  him 
only  who  could  write  it.  Thofe  who  like  only 
when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it ;  and  thofe  ad- 
mired it  who  are  willing  to  fcatter  praife  at  ran- 
dom, which  while  it  is  unappropriated  excites  no 
envy.  Thofe  friends  of  Pope,  that  were  trufted 
with  the  fecret,  went  about  lavifhing  honours  on 
the  new-born  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  ne- 
ver fo  much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  perfonaUy  of- 
fended, and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the  world  con- 
fidered  as  decifive,  and  whom  he  fufpefted  of  en- 
vy or  malevolence,  he  fent  his  effay  as  a  prefent 
before  publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their 
own  enmity  by  praifes,  which  they  could  not  af- 
terwards decently  retract. 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  vvas  publifhed 
th€  fidt  part  of  the  EJhy  on  man.  There  had 
been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope  was  bufy 
upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality  ;  but  this  defign  was 
Dot  difcovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form 
and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquaint- 
ed. Its  reception  was  not  uniform  ;  fome  thought 
it  a  very  imperfcd  piece,  though  not  without  good 
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lines.     While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as 
vnW  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adventur- 
er, and  fome  cenfured  him  as  an  intruder  ;  but  all 
thought  him  above  negleft  ;    the  fale  increafed, ; 
and  editions  were  multiphed. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firll  Epiftle  ex-  ; 
hibited  two  memorable  corredlions.     At  lirft,  the 
poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  fcene  of  man, 

A  mighty  maze  ♦  of  walks  without  a  plan.' 

Per  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze, '  but  not  without  a  plan :' 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  defcrlbc 
or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  thefe  Hnes  ; 

And  fpite  of  pride,  *  and  in  thy  reafon's  fpite.' 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  isj  is  rights 

but  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been  fliewn, 
tliat  the  truth  which  fubfifted  '  in  fpite  of  reafou' 
could  not  be  very  clear,  he  fubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  '  in  erring  reafon's  fpite.* 

To  fuch  overfights  will  the  moil  vigorous  mind  be 
liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument 
and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  publiflied  ; 
and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  fufpeft- 
cd  of  writing  them  ;  at  laft,  in  1734,  he  avowed 
the  fourth;  and  claimed  the  honour  t»f  a  moral  poet. 
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in  the  conclufion,  it  is  fufficiently  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  dodrine  of  the  EJay  on  Man  was  re- 
ceived from  Bohngbroke,  who  is  faid  to  have  ridi- 
culed Pope,  among  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence, as  having  adopted  and  advanced  principles 
of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  confequence,  and 
as  bhndly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own.  That  thofe  communications  had  been  con- 
folidated  into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  deli- 
vered to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  tranf- 
formed  from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been  reported,  but 
hardly  can  be  true.  The  Eflay  plainly  appears 
the  fabrick  of  a  poet  :  what  Bolingbroke  fupplied 
could  be  only  the  firft  principles  ;  the  order,  illuf- 
tration,  and  embeUifhments  mull  all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  clear 
from  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfehood  ;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined  ;  philofo- 
phy  and  poetry  have  not  often  the  fame  readers  ; 
and  the  Eflay  abounded  in  fplendid  amplifications 
and  fparkling  fentences,  which  were  read  and  ad- 
mired, with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate 
purpofe  ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did  not 
fee  what  the  gay  fohage  concealed,  and  for  a  time 
flouriflied  in  the  funfliine  of  univerfal  approbation^ 
So  little  was  any  evil  tendency  difcovered,  that, 
as  innocence  is  unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a 
manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It  was 
firfl:  turned  into  French  prole,  and  afterwards  by 
Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranflations  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Croufaz,  who  fxrfl,  w^hen  he  had  the 
verfion  in  profe,  wrote  a  general  cenfure,  and  af- 
terwards 
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tenvards  reprinted  RefnePs  verfion,  with  particu-l 
lar  remarks  upon  every  f)aragr2ph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profefTor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  I 
for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his  Examen  de 
Pyrrhonifmef  and,  however  Httle  known  or  regarded 
here,  was  no  mean  antagonift.  His  mind  was  one 
of  thofe  in  which  philofophy  and  piety  are  happily 
united.  He  was  accuftomed  to  argument  and 
difquifition,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous 
of  detecting  faults  ;  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  reli- 
gion pure. 

His  incefTant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  all 
metaphyseal  fyftems  of  Theology,  and  all  ichemes 
of  virtue  and  happinefs  purely  rational ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  long  before  he  was  perfuaded  that 
the  pofitions  of  Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the 
moft  part  in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  reprefent 
the  whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  neceffary  concate- 
nation of  indiffoluble  fatality  ;  and  it  is  undeniable, 
that  in  many  paffages  a  rehgious  eye  may  eafily 
difcover  exprellions  not  very  favourable  to  morals, 
or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make  his 
appearance  in  the  firft  ranks  of  learning.  He  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and 
vehement,  fupphed  by  incefTant  and  unhmited  en- 
quiiy,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge, which  yet  had  not  oppreffed  his  imagination 
nor  clouded  his  perfpicacity.  To  eveiy  work  he 
brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together  with  a 
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exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar,   the  reafoner, 

d  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge  was  too  multi- 

ious  to  be  always  exaft,   and  his  purfuits  were 

)  eager  to   be  always   cautious.     His   abihties 

ve  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  dif- 

dained  to  conceal  or  mollify  ;  and  his   impatience 

of  oppofition  difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries 

^vlth  fuch  contemptuous   fuperiority  as  made  his 

readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againft 

the  advocate  the  wifhes  of  fome  who  favoured  the 

oaufe.     He  feems  to   have    adopted   the  Roman 

Emperor's  determination,  oderint  dum  metuant  ;  he 

uled  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wilhed 

to  compel  rather  than  perfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  v^athout  feleftion,  and  forci- 
ble without  neatnefs  ;  he  took  the  words  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  :  his  diftion  is  coarfe  and  impure, 
and  his  fentences  are  unmeafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe,  pleafed 
himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  cor- 
refponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  Letter 
was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps  himfelf  for- 
gotten it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen,  "  Dr^'den 
*"*  /  obferve  borrows  for  <tuant  of  leifurcy  and  Pope 
"/or  luant  of  genius  :  Milton  out  of  pride ,  and 
"  Addifon  out  ofmodejlyj^  And  when  Theobald 
pubHIhed  Shakefpeare^  in  oppofition  to  Pope,  the 
bell  notes  were  fupplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find  a 
defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to 
the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

Th« 
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The  arfogance  of  Warbmton  excited  againfl 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was  cenfured 
as  hypocritical  inconftancy  ;  but  furely  to  think 
differently,  at  different  times,  of  poetical  merit, 
may  be  eafily  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often 
admitted,  and  difmiffed,  without  nice  examina- 
tion. Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind  about  queitions  of  greater  im- 
portance ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  under- 
took, without  folicitation,  to  refcue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation ;  and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  EJfay  on  Man,  in  the  literary 
journal  of  that  time  called  The  Repnhl'ick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tend- 
ency of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the  pofitions, 
of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not  to  know  the 
full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation 
be  made  to  mean  well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed 
with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
•evidently  (hews: 

"  Sir,  March  24,  1745. 

"  I  have  juil  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
^'^  of  your  Lettei's.  It  is  in  the  greateft  hurry 
*'  imaginable  that  1  write  this  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
*'  thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  Lct- 
"  ter,  v/hich  is  fo  extremely  clear,  lliort.  and  full, 
**  that  I  think  Mr.  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have 
**  another    anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an 

<*  one. 
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i"  one.  I  can  only  fay,  you  do  fiim  too  much 
**  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd  as  the 
'**  expreffion  feems  ;  for  you  have  made  my  fyf- 
**  tern  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could 
•*  not.  It  is  indeed  the  fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but 
**  illuftrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay 
**  our  natural  body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glo- 
**  rified.  I  am  fure  I.  like  it  better  than  I  did  be- 
*'  fore,  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I  know  I 
-**  meant  juft  what  you  explain  j  but  I  did  not  ex- 
**  plain  my  own  meaning  fo  well  as  you.  You 
'*  underfland  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ;  but  yoQ 
•*'  exprefs  me  better  than  I  could  exprefs  myfelf. 
*'  Pray  accept  the  fmcereft  acknowledgements.  I 
•*  cannot  but  wiih  thefe  Letters  were  put  together 
**  in  one  Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to 
**  procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  all  of 
"  them  into  French  ;  but  I  fhall  not  proceed  a 
"  ftep  without  your  confent  and  opinion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  excul- 
patory comment.  Pope  teftified  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  feeming  or  real  import  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  received  from  Bohngbroke,  he 
had  not  intentionally  attacked  rehgion  ;  and  Bohng- 
broke, if  he  meant  to  make  him  without  his  own 
confent  an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him  now 
engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  difcovered  them 
to  Mr.  Hook,  who  related  them  again  to  Pope, 
and  was  told  by  him  that  he  mull  have  miilakei^ 
the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and  Bolingbroke, 
when  Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an 
^    You  IV.  G  explana- 
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explanation,  declared  that  Hook  had  mifunder- 
flood  him. 

Bollngbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn 
his  pupil  from  him  ;  and  a  little  before  Pope's 
death  they  had  a  difpute,  from  which  they  parted 
with  mutual  averfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofeft  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  rewarded 
his  kindnefs  and  his  zeal  ;  for  he  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whofe  intereft  he  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who 
gave  him  his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confe- 
quence  a  birnoprick.  ^'^Hien  he  died,  he  left  him 
the  property  of  his  works  ;  a  legacy  which  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thoufand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  EJfay  on  Man  appeared 
by  his  defire  of  its  propagation.  Dobfon,  who 
had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion  of  Prior's 
Solomon i  was  employed  by  him  to  tranflate  it  into 
Latin  verfe,  and  was  for  that  purpofe  fome  time 
at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left  his  work,  whatever 
was  the  reafon,  unfiniflied  ;  and,  by  Benfon's  in- 
vitation, undertook  the  longer  taflc  of  Paradifi 
Lojl.  Pope  then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar 
who  fhould  turn  his  EfTay  into  Latin  profe  ;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great,  with 
that  reception  and  refpeft  to  which  his  works  en- 
titled him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by  any 
private  mifcondu6l  or  factious  partiality.  Though 
Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  hift 
enemy  ;  but  treated  him  with  fo  much  confidera- 
tioii  as,  at  his  requefl,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from 
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fhc  French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot, 
Avhom  he  coniidered  himfelf  as  obhged  to  reward, 
by  this  exertion  of  his  intereil,  for  the  benefit 
which  he  had  received  from  his  attendance  in  a 
long  ilkiefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Qjaeen  CaroHne  had  declared  her  in- 
tention to  viiit  him.  This  may  have  been  only  a 
carelefs  effulion,  thought  on  no  more  ;  the  report 
of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon  in  many  mouths  ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  mifapprehend  Savage's 
account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline  what  was 
not  yet  offered,  left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I 
fuppofe,  for  any  other  reafon  than  lefl  he  fhould 
be  thought  to  flay  at  home  in  expeftation  of  an 
honour  which  would  not  be  conferred.  He  was 
therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  him  as 
refufmg  the  mfits  of  a  ^leetiy  becaufe  he  knew 
that  what  had  never  been  offered,  had  never  been 
refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyilem  of  morality  fuppofed 
to  be  contained  in  the  EJJay  on  Man,  it  was  his 
intention  to  write  dillindt  poems  upon  the  differ- 
ent duties  or  conditions  of  life  ;  one  of  which  is 
the  Epiille  to  Lord  Bathurfc  (1733)  °"  ^^^ 
life  of  Richesy  a  piece  on  which  he  declared  great 
labour  to  have  been  bellowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  fome    incidents   are  hiftorically 
thrown,  and  fome  known  characters  are  introduc- 
ed, with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how 
far  they  are  real  or  iiftitious  ;  but   the  praife  of 
G  2  Kyrl^ 
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Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Rofs,  deferves  particular  exam-^ 
ination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pompous  enumera- 
tion of  his  publick  works  and  private  charities,  is 
Caid  to  have  diftufed  all  thofe  bleffings  from  /ivg 
hundred  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and 
willingly  heard.  The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl  was  a 
man  of  known  integrity,  and  adlive  benevolence, 
by  whofe  follcitation  the  wealthy  were  perfuaded 
to  pay  contributions  to  his  charitable  fchemes  ; 
this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of  libera- 
lity exerted  to  the  utmoll  extent  of  his  power,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This 
account  Mr.  V'lBor  received  from  the  minifter  of 
the  place,  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that  the  praife 
of  a  good  man  being  made  more  credible,  may  be 
more  folid.  Narrations  of  romantick  and  imprac- 
ticable virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that 
which  is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain  ;  that 
good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  mult  be  fhewn  to  be 
poflible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has- 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burning  the  pope,  and  by  mentioning 
with  fome  indignation  the  infcription  on  the  Mo- 
nument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publifhed,  the  dia- 
logue, having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  perplex- 
ed and  obfcure.  Pope  feems  to  have  \vritten  with 
no  very  diftind^  idea  ;  for  he  calls  that  an  Epijlle  to 
Bathurjl,  in  which  Bathurll  is  introduced  as 
fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribed  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham  his  Charaaers  of  Men,  wVitten  with  clofe  at- 
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tcntlon  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  modifi- 
cations of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has  endeavoured 
to  eilabhfh  and  exempHfy  his  favourite  theory  of 
the  Ruling  Pajfion,  by  which  he  means  an  original 
dire6lion  of  dtfire  to  fome  particular  object,  an  in- 
nate affeftion  which  gives  all  a£lion  a  determinate 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  upon  the 
whole  fyilem  of  hfe,  either  openly,  or  more  fecret- 
ly  by  the  intervention  of  fome  accidental  or  fubor- 
dinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  in-efiflible,  the 
cxiftence  may  reafonably  be  doubted.  Human 
charaders  are  by  no  means  conftant ;  men  change 
by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  acquaintance  ; 
he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of  pleafure,  is  at 
another  a  lover  of  money.  Thofe  indeed  who 
attain  any  excellence,  commonly  fpend  life  in  one 
purfuit  ;  for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon 
eafier  terms.  But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellence men  are  directed,  not  by  an  afcendant 
planet  or  predominating  humour,  but  by  the  firll 
book  which  they  read,  fome  early  converfation 
which  they  heard,  or  fome  accident  which  excited 
ardour  and  emulation. 

It  muft  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruling  Paf" 
Jion-i  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation,  muil 
have  an  objeft  independent  on  human  contrivance  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  natural  defire  of  artificial  good. 
No  man  therefore  can  be  born,  in  the  ftrift  accep- 
tation, a  lover  of  money  ;  for  he  may  be  born 
where  money  does  not  exift  ;  nor  can  he  be  born, 
in  a  moral  fenfe,  a  lover  of  his  country  ;  for  fociety 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiflinguiflied 
Cr  3  from 
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from  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  and  any  attention  to  that 
coalition  of  interefts  which  makes  the  happinefs  of 
acountiy,  is  poflible  only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry 
and  refledion  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  dodrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well  a$ 
falfe  :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
kind  of  moral  predeftination,  or  over-ruling  princi- 
ple which  cannot  be  reliiled  ;  he  that  admits  it,  is 
prepared  to  comply  with  every  defire  that  ca- 
price or  opportunity  fliall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  fubmits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion 
of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  rehillefs  authority  of  his 
ruling  PaJJion, 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fo  little  fl<:ill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illuftrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  paflions,  appetites, 
and  habits. 

To  the  Charaders  of  Men  he  added  foon  after, 
in  an  Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  addreffed  to 
Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  lail  edition  has 
taken  fi-om  her,  the  CharaQers  of  Women.  This 
poem,  which  was  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
and  in  the  author's  opinion  with  great  fuccefs,  was 
neglecl:ed  at  its  firfi:  pubhcation,  as  the  commen- 
tator fuppofes,  becaufe  the  pubhck  was  informed 
by  an  advertifement,  that  it  contained  no  Character 
dranvn  from  the  Lfe  ;  an  affertion  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  expeft  or  wifli  to  have  been  be- 
lieved, and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readers  fufficient 
reafon  to  diftruft,  by  telling  them  in  a  note,  that 
the  work  was  imperfeft,  becaufe  part  of  his  fub- 
jc6l  was  Vice  too  high  to  be  yet  expofed. 

The  time  hovvever  foon  came,  in  which  it  waa 
.       .  faf^' 


fafe  to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  un- 
der the  name  of  AtoJTa  ;  and  her  charafter  was 
inferted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
gratitude. 

He  pubHlhed  from  time  to  time  (between  1750 
and  1740)  Imitations  of  difPerent  poems  of  Ho- 
race, generally  with  his  name,  and  once  as  was  fuf- 
pefted  without  it.  What  he  was  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples afliamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have  fuppreff- 
cd.  Of  thefe  pieces  it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates, 
as  they  had  feldom  much  relation  to  the  times, 
and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
are  famiharifed,  by  adapting  their  fentiments  to 
modern  topicks,  by  making  Horace  fay  of  Shak- 
fpeare  what  he  originally  faid  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  fatires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
mentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our  owii 
time,  was  firil  praftifed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochelter,  at  leaft  I  re- 
member no  inllances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  compofition  between  tranflation  and  ori- 
ginal defign,  which  pleafes  when  the  thoughts  are 
unexpecledly  apphcable,  and  the  parallels  lucky. 
It  feemxS  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amufe- 
ment  ;  for  he  has  carried  it  further  than  any 
former  poet. 

He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was  re- 
commicnded  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no  great 
imprefiion  on  the  publick.  Pope  feems  to  have 
known  their  imbecilUty,   and  therefore  fuppreifed 
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them  while  he  Vvas  yet  contending  to  rife  in  re- 
putation, but  ventured  them  when  he  thought 
their  deficiencies  more  Hkely  to  be  imputed  to 
J)onne  than  to  himfelf. 

The  Epiille  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems  to 
be  derived  in  its  firll  deiign  from  Boileau*s  Addrefs 
afon  Efpr'it,  was  pubhfhed  in  January  in  1735, 
about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  either 
honour  or  pleafure  fhould  have  been  miffed  by 
Arbuthnot  ;  a  man  eitimable  for  his  learning, 
amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehenlion, 
flcilful  in  his  profefiion,  verfed  in  the  fciences, 
acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  mafs  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
a£liv€  imagination  ;  a  fcholar  with  great  briUiancy 
of  wit  ;  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retain- 
jed  and  difcovered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with  the 
publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  cenfures  ; 
and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  enforces 
his  own  claims  to  kindnefs  and  refpect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interw^oven  feveral  paragraphs 
which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and 
among  them  the  fatirical  lines  upon  Addifon,  of 
which  the  lafl  couplet  has  been  twice  corredled, 
\l  was  at  firft. 


Who  would  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  where  he  ? 


Then, 
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Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 


lad  it  is. 


Who 
\\^ho 


but  mufl  laugh  If  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
would  not  weep  if  Atticus  where  he  ? 


Pie  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diilinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  fteady 
adherent  to  the  Miniftry  ;  and,  being  offended, 
with  a  contemptuous  anfwer  to  one  of  his  pamph- 
lets, had  fumraoned  Pulteney  to  a  duel.  Whether 
he  or  Pope  made  the  firfl:  attack,  perhaps  cannot 
now  be  eafily  known  ;  he  had  written  an  inveclive 
againil  Pope,  whom  he  calls.  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcure  ;  and  hints  that  his  father  was 
a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verfe  and 
profe  :  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem  ;  and  the 
profe,  though  it  was  never  fent,  is  printed  among 
his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the  prefent 
time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  laft  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two 
Dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  which  they 
were  publiihed  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-e'ight. 
In  thefe  poems  many  are  praifed  and  many  are 
reproached.  Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the  op- 
pofition ;  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
dined  at  his  houfe,  and  the  friend  of  many  who 
clpftructed  and  cenfured  the  condu6l  of  the  Mini- 
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fters.  His  political  partiality  was  too  plainly 
fhewn  ;  he  forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he 
pafled,  in  his  earher  years,  uninjured  and  unoffend- 
ing through  much  more  violent  conflidf  s  of  faftion. 

In  the  iirft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praifing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  aflced  his  leave  to  men- 
tion him  as  a  man  not  illullrious  by  any  merit  of 
liis  anceftors,  and  called  him  in  his  verfes  lo'-ju-horn 
Allen.  Men  are  feldom  fatisfied  with  praife  in- 
troduced or  followed  by  any  mention  of  de- 
feat. Allen  feems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleafurc 
in  his  epithet,  which  was  afterwards  foftened  into 
Jpumble  Allen. 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others  ;  which  Fox, 
in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,  took  an  opportunity  of 
repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friendfnip 
of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered  his  ink  without  fear 
or  decency,  and  againft  whom  he  hoped  the  refent- 
inent  of  the  Legiflature  would  quickly  be  dif- 
charged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  fmall  poet, 
was  fumm^oned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem  called 
Manners,  together  with  Dodfley  his  pubhfher. 
Whitehead,  who  hung  loofe  upon  fociety,  fculked. 
and  efcaped  ;  but  Dodflcy^s  fhop  and  family  made 
bis  appearance  nece{rar)%  He  was,  however,  foon 
difmiffed  ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  probably  in- 
tended rather  to  intimidate  Pope  than  to  puniili 
Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  pa- 
triot with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  ftatef- 
men.  That  he  defifled  from  his  attempts  of  re- 
formation 
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formation  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator,  to  his 
defpair  of  prevaiHng  over  the  corruption  of  the 
time.  He  was  not  Hkely  to  have  been  ever  of 
opinion  that  the  dread  of  his  fatire  would  counter- 
vail the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he  pleafed 
himfelf  with  being  important  and  formidable,  and 
gratified  fometimes  his  pride,  and  fometimes  his 
refentment ;  till  at  laft  he  began  to  think  he  fnould 
be  more  fafe,  if  he  were  lefs  bufy. 

The  Memoirs  of  Scrtbleriis^  publifhed  about  this 
time,  extend  only  to  the  firil  book  of  a  work,  pro- 
jected in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  ufed  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
denominated  themfelves  the  Scrlhlerus  Clul.  Their 
purpofe  was  to  cenfure  the  abufes  of  learning  by 
a  fictitious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They 
were  difperfed  ;  the  defign  was  never  completed  ; 
and  Warburton  laments  its  mifcarriage,  as  an  event 
very  difaftrous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpecimen> 
■which  feems  to  be  the  produftion  of  Arbuthnot, 
with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of 
more  will  not  be  much  lamented  ;  for  the  follies 
which  the  writer  ridicules  are  fo  little  praftifed, 
that  they  are  not  known  ;  nor  can  the  fatire  be 
\mderftood  but  by  the  learned  :  he  raifes  phan- 
toms of  abfurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away. 
He  cures  difeafes  that  wei^e  never  felt. 

For  this  reafon  this  joint  produftion  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind  ;  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wifer,  bet- 
ter, or  merrier,  bv  remembering  it. 

The 
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The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  onginallty  ; 
for,  befides  its  general  refemblance  to  Don  ^lixofff 
there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imitations  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  can-ied  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  fup- 
plied  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  ;  and  with 
thofe  the  w^orld  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rell  had  been  fuppreffed. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments  in 
ia  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by  many 
other  of  the  Enghfli  writers  ;  he  had  eonfulted 
the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a  clafs  of 
authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to  biing  into 
contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally  negleftedi 
Pope,  however,  was  not  afliamed  of  their  acquain- 
tance, nor  ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feleftion 
•from  tlie  Italians  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  been 
publifhed  at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
lail  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed  his  name, 
but  whom  his  Preface  fhews  to  have  been  well 
qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This  colledlion 
Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1740) 
publiflied  it  in  two  volumes,  but  injuiioufly  omit- 
ted his  predeceflbr's  preface.  To  thefe  books, 
which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,  no  regard 
was  paid,  the  authors  were  ftill  neglefted,  and  the 
editor  was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs  ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  confidcrcd  as  fubfequcnt  to  his 
^Jft^y  on  Alan,  of  which  he  has  given  this  account 
fppr,  Swift. 

^*  If 
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"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiilles  in  verfe,  one 
<*  of  them  fhall  be  addreffed  to  you.  I  have  long 
**  concerted  it,  and  begun  it  ;  but  I  would  make 
**  what  bears  your  name  as  linifhed  as  my  lalt 
♦'  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  fay,  more  finifhed 
*'  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  fubjeft  is  large,  and 
"  will  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 
**  follow  the  EJJay  on  Man,  viz.  I.  Of  the  Ex- 
**  tent  and  Limits  of  Human  Rcafon  and  Science, 
^'  2.  A  View  of  the  ufeful  and  therefore  attain- 
**  able,  and  of  tlie  unufefui  and  therefore  unattain- 
*'  able  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Applica- 
*'  tion,  and  Ufe  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
**  the  Ufe  of  Learning,  of  the  Science,  of  the 
**  World,  and  of  V/it.  It  will  conclude  with  a 
**  fatire  againft  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thcfe, 
**  exemplilied  by  Pid^ures,  Characters,  and  Ex' 
^*  amples.'* 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  affiifted 
with  an  afthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  hfe 
gradually  declining  he  had  no  longer  courage  to 
undertake  ;  but,  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  requeft,  an-? 
other  book  to  the  Dunciad,  of  which  the  defign  is 
to  ridicule  fuch  ftudies  as  are  either  hopeleis  or 
ufelefs,  as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or 
what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  ( 1 742 )  the  laurel 
had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head  of  Cibber  ; 
a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Pope  could 
regard  with  much  kindnefs  or  efteem,  though  in 
pne  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally 
'     Vol.  IV.  {i  enpugh 
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enough  pralfed  the  Carehfs  Hufoand.  In  the 
Dunciady  among  other  worthlefs  fcribblers,  he  had 
mentioned  Gibber  ;  who,  in  his  Apology ^  complains 
of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  as  more  injurious, 
becaufej  fays  he,  /  never  have  offended  him. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  fliould 
have  been,  in  fome  degree,  moUified  by  this  fubmif- 
five  gentlenefs  ;  but  no  fuch  confequence  appear- 
ed. Though  he  condefcended  to  commend  Gib- 
ber once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  contemp- 
tuoufly  in  one  of  his  Satires,  and  again  in  his 
Epiiille  to  Arbuthnot  ;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Dunciad  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to 
which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difcoverable. 
Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridicuhng  the  Lau- 
reat,  he  fatirifed  thofe  by  whom  the  laurel  had  been 
given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance  with 
which  he  affecled  to  infult  the  great. 

The  feverity  of  this  fatireleft  Gibber  no  longer 
any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his 
own  powers  to  beheve  that  he  could  diilurb  the 
quiet  of  his  adverfary,  and  doubtlefs  did  not  want 
inftigators,  who,  without  any  care  about  the  vic- 
toiTj  defired  to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on 
the  conteft.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  declares  his  refolution  from  that 
time  never  to  bear^another  blow  \\athout  returning 
it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adverfary  by  perfeverance, 
if  he  cannot  conquer  him  by  ftrength. 

The  inccifant  and  unappeafable  mahgnity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe.  After 
the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had  been  driven 
off  the  ftage,  by  the  offence  which  the  mummy  and 
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crocodile  gave  tlie  audience,  while  the  exploded 
fcene  was  yet  frefh  in  memory,  it  happened  that 
Cibber  played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal  ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  ufual  to  enhven  the  part  by  the  mention 
of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfatlions,  he  faid,  that 
he  once  thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  dif- 
guifedin  a  Mummy  and  a  Crocodile.  "  This,'* 
fays  he,  "  was  received  with  loud  claps,  which 
**  indicated  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who 
was  behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
ftage,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  a  Wit  out  of  his  fenfes  ;  to  which  he  re- 
phed,  **  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of 
**  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man  than  to 
**  declare,  that,  as  often,  as  he  played  that  part,  he 
*'  would  repeat  the  fame  provocation." 

He  ihews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo  zealoufly 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  ftcry  of  Pope's  be- 
haviour at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of 
thought  or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain 
without  notice,  would  have  been  very  foon  forgot- 
ten. Pope  had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with 
human  life  to  know,  if  his  paflion  had  not  been  too 
powerful  for  his  underllanding,  that,  from  a  con- 
tention Hke  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  feeks  noth- 
ing but  diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence  of 
the  higher  charafter.  When  Cibber  lampooned 
Pope,  curiofity  was  excited  ;  what  Pope  would  fay 
of  Cibber  nobody  enquired,  but  in  hope  that 
Pope's  afperity  might  betray  his  pain  and  leflen  his 
dignity. 

H  z  He 
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He  fhoulJ  therefore  have  fufFercd  the  pamphlet 
to  flutter  and  die,  without  confeffing  that  it  ftuncr 
him.      The  difhonour  of  beinor  (hewn  as  Gibber's 

o 

antagonift  could  never  be  compenfated  by  the  vic- 
tory. Gibber  had  nothing  to  lofe  ;  when  Pope 
had  exhaufted  all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would 
rife  in  the  efteem  botli  of  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Sile.ice  only  could  have  made  him  def- 
picable  ;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt, 
would  have  been  ilruck  in  vain. 

Bnt  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he  refolved 
to  tell  the  whole  Enghfh  world  that  he  was  at  war 
with  Gibber  ;  and  to  fhev^-  that  he  thought  him  no 
common  adverfary,  he  prepared  no  common  ven- 
geance ;  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunclad, 
in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful 
preeminence,  and  enthroned  C'lbber  in  his  ftead. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite  charac- 
ters, and  Pope  was  unwilHng  to  lofe  what  he  had 
already  written  ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his 
poem  by  gi^^ing  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  cold 
pedantry  and  (luggifli  pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  intereft, 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Ofborne 
contending  for  the  prize  among  the  bookfellers. 
Ofborne  was  a  man  intirely  deftitute  of  fhame, 
without  fenfe  of  any  difgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  raifed 
Pope's  refentment,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  the 
Dunclad ;  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Cajfandra  ;  I 
gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I  faw 
it  accomphflied.  The  fliafts  of  fatire  were  direded 
equally  in  vain  againii  Gibber  and  Ofborne  ;  being 
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repelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one, 
and  deadened  by  the  impalTive  dulnefs  of  the  other. 
Pope  confeffed  his  own  pain  by  his  anger  ;  but  he 
gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked  him. 
He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himfelf ;  by  trans- 
ferring the  fame  ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he 
deftroyed  its  efficacy  ;  for,  by  fhewing  that  what 
he  had  faid  of  one  he  was  ready  to  fay  of  another, 
he  reduced  himfelf  to  the  infignificance  of  his 
own  magpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a 
venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  th^ 
Dunc'iad  with  another  pamphlet,  which,  Pope  faid, 
ivould  be  as  good  as  a  dofe  of  hartJJsorn  to  him  ;  but 
his  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  variance.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his 
father  the  painter  on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Gibber's 
pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  faid, 
Thefe  things  are  my  diverjion.  They  fat  by  him 
while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features  writhen 
with  anguifh  ;  and  young  Richardfon  faid  to  his( 
father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped  to  be 
preferved  from  fuch  diverfion  as  had  been  that  day 
the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more  op« 
preffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declining^ 
he  no  longer  {trained  his  faculties  with  any  origin- 
al compofition,  nor  propofed  any  other  employ-r 
ment  for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revifal  and  cor^ 
redlion  of  his  foiTner  works  ;  in  which  he  received 
advice  and  afiiftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he 
appears  to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  higheft 
degree. 

Us  Hs 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps  without' 
much  lofs  to  mankind  ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  litlion, 
eilablilhed  a  colony,  in  Britain.  The  fubjeft  there- 
fore was  of  the  fabulous  age  ;  the  aftors  were  a 
race  upon  whom  imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and 
attention  wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not 
eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verfe, 
which  Pope  had  already  adopted  with  great  impru- 
dence, and,  I  think,  without  due  confideration  of 
the  nature  of  our  language.  The  fl<:etch  is,  at 
lead  in  part,  preferved  by  RufFhead  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  Pope  was  thoughtlefs  enough  to 
model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  terminations 
not  confiftent  with  the  time  or  country  in  which 
he  places  them. 

He  hngered  through  the  next  year  ;  but  per- 
ceived himfelf,  as  he  expreffes  it,  going  dotun  the 
hill.  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years  been  afflidled 
with  an  afthma,  and  other  disorders,  which  his 
phyficians  were  unable  to  relieve.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  hfe  he  confulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man 
who  had,  by  large  promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of 
the  common  practice  of  phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up 
into  fudden  reputation.  Thomfon  declared  his 
diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the 
water  by  tinfture  of  jalap  ;  but  confefTed  that  his 
belly  did  not  fubfide.  Thomfon  had  many 
enemies,  and  Pope  was  perfuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement  and  con- 
▼erfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  the  air  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Marchmont,  he  faw 
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Ris  favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the 
t-enace,  and  aflced  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and 
hand  her  up.  Bohngbroke,  not  liking  his  errand, 
croffed  his  legs,  and  fat  ftill  ;  but  Lord  March- 
mont,  who  was  younger  and  lefs  captious,  waited 
on  the  Lady  ;  who,  when  he  came  to  her,  aflced, 
Whaty  is  he  not  dead  jet  P  She  is  faid  to  have  neg- 
lected him,  with  (hameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter 
time  of  his  decay  ;  yet,  of  the  Httle  which  he  had 
to  leave,  flie  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  ac- 
quaintance began  early  ;  the  life  of  each  was  pic- 
tured on  the  other's  mind  ;  their  converfation  there- 
fore was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there  was 
an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  notions.  Per- 
haps he  confidered  her  unwilhngnefs  to  approach  the 
chamber  of  ficknefs  as  female  weaknefs,  or  human 
frailty  ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf  of 
peevifhnefs  and  impatience,  or,  though  he  wa^  of- 
fended by  her  inattention,  might  yet  confider  her 
merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault ;  and,  if  he  had 
fuffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he 
could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her. 
place ;  he  could  have  only  fhrunk  within  him- 
felf ;  it  was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence 
or  fondnefs. 

In  May  1 744,  his  death  was  approaching  *  ; 
on  the  fixth,  he  was  all  day  dchrious,  which  he 
mentioned  four  days  aftel-^^'ards  as  a  fufficient 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  feeing  things  as  through  a  curtain, 
.liid  in  falfe  colours  ;  and  one  day,  in  the  prefencc 
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of  Dodfley,  aflced  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out 
from  the  wall.  He  faid  that  his  greateft  inconve- 
nience was  inabilit*)'  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  ^\'ept  over  him  in  this 
ftate  of  helplefs  decay  ;  and  being  told  by  Spence, 
that  Pope,  at  the  intermiflion  of  his  delirioufnefs, 
was  always  faying  fomething  kind  either  of  his  pre- 
fent  or  abfent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed 
to  have  furvivtd  his  underftanding,  anfvvered,  // 
has  fo.  And  added,  /  never  in  my  life  knenv  a  man 
that  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends^ 
or  more  general  friend/hip  for  mankind.  At  another 
time  he  faid,  /  have  knotun  Pope  thcfe  thirty  yearSy 
and  value  myfelfmore  in  his  friend/kip  than — his  grief 
then  fuppreifed  his  voice. 

Pope  exprefTed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate.  Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr, 
Hooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die  like 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  prieft  fhould 
not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  /  do  not  think  it  ejfen- 
tialf  but  it  will  he  very  right ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
putting  me  in  mind  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given  him 
the  laft  faci-aments,  he  faid,  "  There  is  nothing 
*'  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendftiip, 
**  and  indeed  friendftiip  itfclf  is  only  a  part  of 
<*   virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  1744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  difcern  the  exadl  time  of  his  expiration.  He 
was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father  and 
mother,  M-hcre  a  monument  has  been  erefted  to  him 
by  his  commentator;  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

He 


He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors, 
jSrft  to  Lord  Bolhigbroke,  and  if  he  fhould  not  be 
living  to  the  Earl  of  Maixhmont,  undoubtedly  ex-- 
peeling  them  to  be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to 
extend  his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of  influ- 
ence beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time  Dodf- 
ley  the  bookfeller  went  to  folicit  preference  as  the 
pubhlher,  and  was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been 
yet  infpefted  ;  and  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the 
world  has  been  difappointed  of  vv'hat  was  referved 
for  the  next  age. 

He  loft,  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke  by  a 
kind  of  poithumous  offence.  The  political  pam- 
phlet called  The  Patriot  King  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  that  he  might  procure  the  impreflion  of  a 
very  few  copies,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the 
author's  direction  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  af- 
Xured  him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed  ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  printer 
brought  and  refigned  a  complete  edition  of  fifteen 
hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to 
print,  and  to  retain  in  fecret.  He  kept,  as  was 
obferved,  his  engagement  to  Pope  better  than  Pope 
had  kept  it  to  his  friend  ;  and  nothing  was  known 
of  the  tranfadlion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  thought  himfelf  obHged  to  deliver  the 
books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, made  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the 
.whole  impreffion  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not 
naturally  dictated  by  refentment  of  violated  faith  ; 
jrcfeiitment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  violator  had 
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been  more  loved  or  more  trufted.  But  here  the 
anger  might  have  flopped  ;  the  injury  was  private, 
and  there  was  httle  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  Satisfied  5 
his  thirll  of  vengeance  excited  him  to  blaft  the 
memor)^  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in  his 
laft  ftruggles  ;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  another 
friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with 
all  its  aggravations.  Warburton,  whofe  heart  was 
warm  with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe- 
paration,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  interpofe  ; 
and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  aftion, 
for  breach  of  truft  has  always  fomething  criminal, 
but  to  extenuate  it  by  an  apology.  Having 
advanced,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obh- 
quity  is  made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motives 
that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  purpofc 
could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promife. 
He  could  not  dehght  his  vanity  by  ufurping  the 
work,  which,  though  not  fold  in  fhcps,  had  been 
fliewn  to  a  number  more  than  fufhcient  to  preferve 
the  author's  claim  ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avar- 
ice ;  for  he  could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bohng- 
broke  was  dead  ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was 
left  to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and  if 
left  to  himfelf,  would  be  ufelefs. 

Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  con- 
dud  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for  BoHng- 
broke,  who  might  perhaps  have  deftroyed  the  pam- 
phlet, which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve, 
even  without  its  author's  approbation.     To  this 
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apology  an  anfwer  was   written  in  a  Letter  to  the 
mojl  impudent  man  living. 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
mory by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  mention 
made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an  afFefted  re- 
payment of  his  benefaftions.  Mrs.  Blount,  as  the 
known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  houfe  of  Allen,  where  flie  comported 
herfelf  with  fuch  indecent  an-ogance,  that  Ihe  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  Hate  of  irreconcileable 
diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred  againft 
her.  This  exclufion  (he  refented  with  fo  m.uch 
bitternefs  as  to  refufe  any  legacy  from  Pope,  un- 
lefs  he  left  the  world  with  a  difavowal  of  obligation 
to  AUen.  Having  been  long  under  her  dominion, 
now  tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to 
relift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps  with 
the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuaded  that  fhe  had 
fuffered  improper  treatment,  he  complied  with  her 
demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  refent- 
ment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Hofpital  at  Bath  ;  obferving  that  Pope  was  al- 
ways a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to  150/.  he 
had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to 
the  truth. 


The  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  niceft  model.  He  has,  in  his 
account  of  the  Little  Club^  compared  himfelf  to  a 
fpider,  and  by  another  is  defcribed  as  protuberant 
behind   and   before.     He  is   faid  to   have   been 
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beautiful  iiT  his  infancy  ;  but  he  was  of  a  conflitn* 
tion  originally  feeble  and  weak  ;  and  as  bodies  of 
a  tender  frame  are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity 
was  probably  in  part  the  effect  of  his  appHcation* 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a 
level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necelfary  to  raife 
his  feat.  But  his  face  was  not  difpleafmg,  and  his 
eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  defoniiity,  or  accidental  diilortion,. 
his  vital  functions  were  fo  much  difordered,  that' 
his  Hfe  was  a  long  difeafe.  His  moft  frequent  aiTail- 
ant  was  the  headach,  which  he  ufed  to  reheve  by 
inhaling  the  fteam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequent- 
ly required. 

Mofl  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  domef- 
tick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him  perhaps 
after  the  middle  of  hfe.  He  was  then  fo  weak  as 
to  fland  in  perpetual  need  of  female  attendance  ; 
^xtremicly  fenfible  of  cold,  fo  that  he  w  ore  a  kind 
of  fur  doublet,  under  a  fliirt  of  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he  was  in- 
vefted  in  boddicemade  of  fliffcanvals,  being  fcarce 
^ble  to  hold  fiimfelf  ereft  till  they  were  laced,  and 
he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waiftcoat.  One  fide  v\as 
contraclcd.  His  legs  were  fo  (lender,  that  he 
enlarged  their  bulk  with  thr^e  ptiir  of  ftockings, 
which  were  drawn  on  and  oft  by  the  maid  ;  for  he 
was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfclf,  and  neither 
went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help.  His  weaknefs 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoil  all  away  ;  and  he 
vfedto  dine  fotnctimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  privately, 
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in  a  velvet  cap.  His  drefs  of  ceremony  was  black 
with  a  tye-wig,  and  a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
ficknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleaf- 
ing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  vaietudinar)'  man. 
He  expected  that  every  thing  fliould  give  way  to 
his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a  child,  whofe  parents  will 
not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in 
the  nurfery. 

C^eji  que  I* enfant  toiijours  ejl  homme. 
C'eji  que  I' homme  eji  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  company  ; 
and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave,  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no  fervant,  and 
had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance 
was  fcarcely  able  to  fupply  them.  Wherever  he 
was,  he  left  no  room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exac- 
ted the  attention,  and  employed  the  activity  of  the 
whole  family.  His  errands  were  fo  frequent  and 
frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neg- 
leded  him  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  difcharged 
fome  of  the  fervants  for  their  refolute  refufal  of  iiis 
meifages.  The  maids,  when  they  had  negle6ied 
their  bufmefs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employ- 
-ed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
wa-s  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that 
waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthen- 
fome  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  recompenfe  her  want 
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of  fleep  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  fervant  declared,  that 
in  a  houfe  where  her  bufinefs  was  to  anfwer  his 
call,  fhe  would  not  afi<  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,   eafily  incident  to  thofc 
who,  fuftcring  much  pain,  think  themfelvcs   entit- 
led to  whatever  pleafures   they  can    fnatch.     He 
was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite  ;  he  loved  meat 
highly  feafoned  and  of  ftrong  talle  ;  and  at  the  in- 
tervals of  the  table,  amufed   himfelf  with  bifcuits 
and  dry  conferves.     If  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
difhes,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach  with  reple- 
tion, and  though  he  feemed  angry  when   a  dram 
was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to  drink  it.     His- 
friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pam- 
pered him  with  prefents  of  luxurv-,  which  he  did 
not  fuffer  to  ftand  negleAed.       The  death  of  great 
men  is    not   always  proportioned  to  the  luilre  of 
their   lives.      Hannibal,     fays    Juvenal,     did  not 
perifli  by  a   javehn  or  a  fword  ;  the  {laughters  of 
Cannae  were   revenged  by  a  ring.     The  death  of 
Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends  to  a  filver 
faucepan,  ic  which  it  was  his  dehght  to  heat  pot- 
ted lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain  ;  but 
that  his  fenfuality  fhortened  his  life  wiH  not  be 
haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
conformation  fo  irregular  lafted  fix  and  fifty  years, 
notwithftanding  fuch  pertinacious  dihgcnce  of  ftudy 
and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain 
all  his  purpofes  by  indiretl  and  unfufpeAed  me- 
thods.    He  hardly  drank  Ua  without  ajtratagem^ 
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If,  at  the  lioufe  of  his  friends,  he  wanted  any  ac- 
commodation, he  was  not  willing  to  afiv  for  it  in 
plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as 
fomething  convenient  ;  though,  when  it  w^as  pro- 
cured, he  foon  made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had 
been  recommended.  Thus  he  teized  Lord  Orrery 
till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He  practifed  his  arts  on 
fuch  fmall  occafions,  that  Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed 
to  fay,  in  a  French  phrafe,  that  he  plaid  the  poUti- 
clan  about  cabbages  and  turnips.  His  unjuftifiable 
impreflion  of  the  Patriot  King,  as  it  can  be  imputed 
to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  proceeded  from 
his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and  cunning  ;  he 
caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly  trick,  and  pleaf* 
£d  himfelf  with  the  thought  of  outwitting  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

In  famihar  or  convivial  converfation,  it  does  not 
appeal-  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  faid  to  have 
refembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  that  was  dif- 
tinguilhcd  by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo  much  fhould  be 
known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of 
what  he  has  faid  :  traditional  memory  retains  no 
Tallies  of  railleiy,  nor  fentences  of  obiervation  ; 
nothing  either  pointed  or  fohd,  either  wife  or 
merry.  One  apophthegm  only  ftands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raifed  againft  his  infcription  for 
Shakefpeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of 
Patrick,  he  replied — horrefco  referens — that  hs 
nvould  allo^  the  publi/Joer  of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  Jingle  ivord,  but  not  of  ttuo  words  put 
together. 

He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafed,  and  allow- 
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cd  himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  refentful.  He  would 
fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  filently,  no  one 
could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back  by 
more  letters  and  meflages  than  the  footmen  \r&:c 
V.  'ling  to  Ccirry.  The  table  was  indeed  infefted  by 
Lady  Mar)^  Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady 
Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevifhnefs,  could 
by  no  intreaties  be  reilrained  from  contradiAing 
him,  till  their  difputes  were  fharpened  to  fucli 
afperity,  that  one  or  the  other  quitted  the  houfe. 

He  fometimes  condefcended  to  be  jocular  with 
fervants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment,  either 
of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  feen  excited  to 
laughter. 

Of  his  domeftick  characler,  frugahty  was  a 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent  he  determined  not  to  be  in 
want,  and  therefore  wifely  and  magnanimously  re- 
je(^ed  all  temptations  to  expence  unfuitable  to  his 
fortune.  This  general  care  mull  be  univerfally 
approved  ;  but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty 
artifices  of  parfimony,  fuch  as  the  pra6tice  of  writ- 
ing his  compofitions  on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the  ///W,  by 
which  perhaps  in  five  years  five  fliillings  were  fav- 
ed  ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception  of  his  friends,  and 
fcantinefs  of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  had  two 
gueils  in  his  houfe,  he  would  fet  at  fupper  a  fingle 
pint  upon  the  table  ;  and  having  himfelf  taken 
two  fmall  glafies  would  retire,  and  fay,  Gentlem^riy 
I  leave  you  to  your  wine.  Yet  he  tells  his  friends, 
that  he  has  a  heart  for  alU  a  houfe  for  all^  and.,  nvhat^ 
ever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for  all. 
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He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid  dinner, 
and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  (\6\\.  or 
•elegance  which  fiich  performances  require.  That 
this  magnificence  fliould  be  often  difplayed,  that 
obfliuate  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his 
affairs  would  not  permit  ;  for  his  revenue,  certain 
and  cafual,  amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he  declares  him- 
felf  able  to  affign  one  hundred  to  charity. 

Of  this  fortune  which  as  it  arofe  from  publick 
approbation  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  im- 
agination feems  to  have  been  too  full  :  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo  well  entitled  to  notice 
by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  fo  much  in  talking 
of  his  money.  In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems, 
his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his 
vines,  or  fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to 
be  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule  is 
poverty  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  his 
antagonills  are  their  debts,  their  habitation  in  the 
Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  dinner.  He  feems  to 
be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncomm.on  in  the  world, 
that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his  pof- 
feffions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men 
of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
whofe  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  practices  of  meannefs  or  femlity  ; 
a  boaft  which  was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  afpired.  Pope 
never  fet  genius  to  fale  ;  he  never  flattered  thofe 
whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praifed  thofe  v/hom  he 
did  not  efteem.  Savage  however  remarked,  that  he 
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began  a  little  to  relax  his  dignity  when  he  \rrotc  st 
diftich  for  /jis  Highnejs^s  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have  in* 
creafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled  over 
peers  and  ftatefrnen  to  infcribe  his  Iliad  to  Con- 
greve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praife 
had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's  virtue  been 
equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chofen  for  fo  great 
an  honour,  it  is  not  now  poflible  to  know  ;  there 
is  no  trace  in  hterary  hiftoiy  of  any  particular  in- 
timacy between  them.  The  name  of  Congre^e 
appears  in  the  Letters  among  thofe  of  his  other 
friends,  but  without  any  obfenable  diilindion  or 
confequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not  veiy 
happy  in  his  choice  ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurll, 
none  of  his  noble  friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wifh  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them 
known  to  pofterity  :  he  can  derive  little  honour 
from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Burhngton,  or  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eflimate  be  made 
from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  can- 
not eafily  be  formed  ;  they  exhibit  a  perpetual 
and  unclouded  efiulgence  of  general  benevolence, 
and  particular  fondnefs.  There  is  nothing  but 
liberality,  gratitude,  conilancy,  and  tendernefs. 
It  has  been  fo  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believ- 
ed, that  the  true  charadlers  of  men  may  be  found 
in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his 
friend  lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  fuch  were  iimple  friendfhips  of  the  Golden 
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.',  and  are  now  the  friendifhips  only  of  children, 

ry  few  can  boaft  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
,jcn  to  themfelves,  and  of  which,  by  whatever 
:u  cident  expofed,  they  do  not  fhun  a  diflindl  and 
vontinued  view  ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide 
From  ourfelves  we  do  not  fliew  to  our  friends, 
Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  tranfaftion  which  offers 
ilronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  fophiftication 
than  epiftolary  intercourfe.  In  the  eagernefs  of 
converfation  the  firll  emotions  of  the  mind  often 
l)iirH  out,  before  they  are  confidered  ;  in  the  tu- 
tnalt  of  bufmefs,   intereft  and  paflion    have  their 

nuine  effect  ;  but  a  friendly  Letter  is  a  calm 
ciwd  deliberate  performance,  in  the  cool  of  leifure, 
in  the  ftillnefs  of  fohtude,  and  furely  no  man  fits 
down  to  depreciate  by  defign  his  own  charafter. 

Friendfhip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  veracity  ; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifh  to  be 
thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whofe  kind- 
nefs  he  defires  to  gain  or  keep  ?  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  lefs  conftraint  ;  the  author  is 
not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  difpofi- 
tions  of  mankind  ;  but  a  Letter  is  addreffed  to  a 
fmgle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and  partia- 
lities are  known  ;  and  muft  therefore  pleafe,  if 
not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing  to  oppofc 
them. 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefentations, 
vfhich  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the  guilt 
of  hypocritical  faldiood,  would  (hew  more  feverity 
than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly  believes 
himfelf.      Aimoll   every  man's  thoughts,   while 
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they  are  general,  are  right  ;  and  moft  hearts  arc 
pure,  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  eafy  to  fiit 
awaken  generous  fentiments  in  privacy  ;  to  de- 
fpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to  glow 
with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given. 
While  fuch  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt,  and 
felf-love  does  not  fufpecl  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be 
the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidered  merely  as 
compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  becaufe  there 
is  fomething  which  the  mind  wiihes  to  difcharge, 
and  another,  to  folicit  the  imagination  becaufe  ce- 
remony or  vanity  requires  fomething  to  be  written. 
Pope  confefles  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
^iffeBatlon  and  ambition  :  to  know  whether  he  dif- 
cntangled  hirnfelf  from  thefe  perverters  of  episto- 
lary integrity,  his  book  and  his  life  mult  be  let  in 
comiparilon. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetr)'.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he 
would  deferve  no  commendation,  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  fmcere  ;  for  his  high  value  of 
himfelf  was  fufficiently  obferved,  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetr)'  ?  He  writes, 
he  fays,  when  he  has  juji  nothing  elfe  to  do  ;  yet 
Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for 
converfation,  becaufe  he  had  airways  fome  poetical 
fchsme  in  his  head.  It  was  punctually  required 
that  his  writing-box  fhould  be  fet  upon  his  bed  be- 
fore he  rofe  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  domeftick  re- 
lated, that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty,  fhe 
was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in  one 
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Right,  to   fupply  him  with  paper,  left  he  fhould 
lofe  a  thought. 

He  pretends  infenfibillty  to  cenfure  and  criti- 
cifm,  though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who  knevv^  him 
that  eveiy  pamphlet  difturbed  his  quiet,  and  that 
his  extreme  irritabihty  laid  him  open  to  perpetual 
vexation  ;  but  he  wifhed  to  defpife  his  criticks, 
and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nurfed 
in  his  mind  a  foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  he  never  fees  Courts,  Yet  a  little  regard 
(hewn  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  ob~ 
duracy  ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  fay  when  he 
was  af^ed  by  his  Royal  Highnefs,  hoiv  he  could 
love  a  Prince  nvhile  he  dijlihed  Kings  ? 

He  very  frequently  profefles  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  reprefents  himfelf  as  looking  on  man- 
kind, fometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as  on  em- 
mets of  a  hillock,  below  his  ferious  attention  j 
and  fometimes  with  gloomy  indignation,  as  on 
monfters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity. 
Thefe  were  difpofitions  apparently  counterfeited. 
How  could  he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by 
pleafing,  and  on  whofe  approbation  his  efteem  of 
himfelf  was  fuperftructed  ?  Why  fhould  he  hate 
thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour  and  his 
eafe  ?  Of  things  that  terminate  in  human  hfe,  the 
world  is  the  proper  judge  ;  to  defpife  its  fentence, 
if  it  were  poffible,  is  not  juft  ;  and  if  it  were  jufl, 
is  not  pofTible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this 
unreafonable  temper  ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to 
Famcy  and  his  fault  was  that  he  pretended  to  neg- 
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led  It.  His  levity  and  his  fuUennefs  were  only 
in  his  Letters  ;  he  pafltd  through  common  life, 
fometimes  vexed,  and  fomctimes  pleafed,  witli  the 
natural  emotions  of  common  men. 

His  fcom  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too  often  to 
be  real  ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he 
defpifes  ;  and  as  falfehood  is  always  in  danger  of 
inconfiilency,  he  makes  it  his  boail  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  left 
the  clerks  of  the  Poft-office  fhould  know  his  fe- 
crets  ;  he  has  many  enemies  ;  he  confiders  himfelf 
as  furrounded  by  univerfal  jealoufy  ;  after  many 
deaths,  and  many  d'tfperfions ,  ifwo  or  three  of  us, 
fays  he,  mayji'ill  be  brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but 
to  divert  ourfelves,  and  the  <world  too,  if  it  pkafes  ; 
and  they  can  hve  together,  2in^  Jhew  nvhat  friends 
nvits  may  be,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  nvorld. 
All  this  while  it  was  hkely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand  ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 
than  a  publick  character  like  his  inevitably  excites, 
and  with  what  degree  of  friendfhip  the  wits  might 
live,  very  few  were  fo  much  fools  as  ever  to 
enquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he  learn- 
ed from  Swift,  and  expreifes  it,  I  think,  moft  fre- 
quently in  his  correfpondence  with  him.  Swift's 
refentment  was  unreafonable,  but  it  was  fmcere  ; 
Pope's  was  the  mere  mimickry  of  his  friend,  a 
ficlitious  part  which  he  began  to  play  before  it 
be-came  him.  When  he  was  only  twenty-five  years 
old,   he  related  that  a  glut  of  Jludy  and  ntiretnent 
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5jrtf  ihroiun  him  on  the  ivorldy  and  tliat  there  was 
Jdan^er  left  a  glut  of  the  ivorld Jlooidd  thronv  htm  hack 
upon  Jludy  and  retirement.  To  this  Swift  anfwer- 
d  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet 
either  acled  or  fufFered  enough  in  the  world  to 
flhave  become  weary  of  it.  And,  indeed,  it  mufi: 
be  fome  very  powerful  reafon  that  can  drive  back 
to  folitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  plea- 
fures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  nan-ownefs  of  mind,  as  makes  them 
infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  fomc 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  efteem 
and  approbation  to  fo  fmall  a  number,  that  who- 
ever Ihould  form  his  opinion  of  the  age  from  their 
reprefentation,  would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived 
amidft  ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  find 
among  their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intel- 
ligence, and  perfecuted  by  thofe  that  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he 
profefTes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  difappointment, 
with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly  does  not 
cxprefs  his  habitual  and  fettled  fentiments,  but 
either  v/ilfuUy  difguifes  his  own  character,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  invefts  himfelf  with  temporary 
qualities,  and  fallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  pre- 
fent  m»oment.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and 
forrows,  aded  ftrongly  upon  his  mind  ;  and  if  he 
differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelefTnefs  ; 
he  was  irritable  and  refentful  ;  his  malignity  to 
Philips,  whom  he  had  firft  made   ridiculous,  and 
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then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.,  fci 
Of  his  vain  defire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible, 
1  never  heard  any  adequate  reafon.  He  was  fome- 
times  wanton  in  his  attacks  ;  and,  before  Chandos, 
X.ady  Wortley,'  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  hi* 
retreat. 

The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  moft  of  his 
affection  were  Hberality  and  fidelity  of  friendfhip, 
in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  other  than 
he  defcribes  himfelf.  His  fortune  did  not  fuffer 
his  charity  to  be  fplendid  and  confpicuous  ;  but 
he  allilled  Dodfley  with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he 
might  open  a  fhop  ;  and  of  the  fubfcription  of 
forty  pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage, 
twenty  were  paid  by  himfelf.  He  was  accufed  of 
loving  money,  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to  gain, 
not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendfhip  he  was  zealous  and 
conilant  :   his  early  maturity   of  mind   commonly 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himfelf,  and  there- 
fore, without  attaining  any  confiderable  length  of 
life,  he   faw   many  companions   of  his  youth  fink 
into  the  grave  ;  but   it   does  not  appear  that  he  I 
loil    a   fmgle    friend    by    coldnefs  or  by  injury ;   I 
thofe  who  loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs.    j 
His  ungrateful  mention  of   AUen  in  his  will,  was    i 
the  effect  of  his  adherence   to  one  whom  he  had 
known     much    longer,    and    whom    he  naturally 
loved  with  greater  fondnefs.     His  violation  of  the 
trufl  repofed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could  have  no 
motive  inconfiilent  with   the    warmefl    affe<5tion  ; 
•he  either  thought  the  adion  fo  near  to  indifferent 
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lliat  he  forgot  it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expected 
his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as  almoll 
to  enforce  beHef,  that  in  the  papers  intrufted  to 
his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  Life  of 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  inftrument  of 
rengeance  to  be  ufed,  if  any  provocation  fhould 
be  ever  given.  About  this  I  enquired  of  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  affured  me  that  no  fuch 
piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  rehgion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  corref- 
pondence  with  Racine  he  profeffes  himfelf  a  fmcere 
adherent.  That  he  was  not  fcrupuloufly  pious  in 
fome  part  of  his  life,  is  knov/n  by  many  idle  and 
indecent  applications  of  fentences  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good 
man  dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man 
difdains  for  its  eafmefs  and  vulgarity.  But  to 
whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  principles  were  ever  corrupted^ 
or  that  he  ever  loll  his  behef  of  Revelation.  The 
pofitions  which  he  tranfmitted  from  Bolingbroke 
he  feems  not  to  have  undei-ftood,  and  was  pleafed 
with  an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fo  little 
moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his  delinquen- 
ces  obferved  and  aggravated  :  thofe  who  could  not 
deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find 
that  he  was  not  perfeft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingnefs 
with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed  to  polTefs 
many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has  been  de- 
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predated.  He  certainly  was  in  his  early  life 
man  of  great  literary  curiofity  ;  and  when  he  wrotd" 
his  £fay  on  Cnticifm  had,  for  his  age,  a  veiy  wide 
acquaintance  with  books.  When  he  entered  into 
tlie  living  world,  it  fecms  to  have  happened  to 
him  as  to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive 
to  dead  mafters  ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favourite 
volume.  He  gathered  his  notions  frefh  from  rea- 
lity, not  from  the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  origi- 
nals of  Nature.  Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  literature  ever  loft  his  efteem  ;  he  always  pro- 
feffed  to  love  reading  ;  and  Dobfon,  who  fpent 
fome  time  at  his  houfe  tranflating  his  EJfay  on  Alan^ 
when  I  aflced  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 
pofTefs,  anfwered,  More  than  I  expeded.  His 
frequent  references  to  hiftor)^,  his  allulions  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images  felefted 
from  art  and  nature,  with  his  obfervations  on  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew 
an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive, 
vigorous,  and  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge, 
and  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiofity  arofe  the  defire  of  travelling, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to  Jervas,  and 
which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  dechned. 

Of  his  intelleftual  charader,  the  conilituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  Good  Senfe,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  confonance  and 
propriety.  He  faw  immediately,  of  his  ov»'n  con- 
ceptions, what  was  to  be  chofen,   and  what  to  be 
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cted  ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others,  what  was  to 
'liunned,  and  what  was  to  be  copied. 
3ut  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  quiefcent 
iity,    which    manages  its  pofTeflion^  well,   but 
^    not  increafe  them  ;  it   coliefts  few  materials 
its  own   operations,  and   preferves  fafety,  but 
er  gains  fupremacy.     Pope  had  likewife  genius ;. 
r.ind  adlive,  ambitious,  and  adventurous,  always 
Litigating,     always     afpiring  ;     in     its    widelt 
rches  ftiU  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft 
!its  ftill  wifliing  to  be  higher  ;  always  imagining 
i.^iiiething  greater  than  it   knows,  always  endea- 
vouring more  than  it  can  do. 

To  allift  thofe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have  had 
great  ftrength  and  exacliiefs  of  memory.  That 
\\liich  he  bad  heard  or  read  was  not  eafily  loft  ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  fuggefted,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
other  writers,  that  mjght  be  accommodated  to  his 
prefent  purpofe. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incef- 
fant  and  unwearied  dihgence  ;  he  had  recourfe  to 
every  fource  of  intelligence,  and  loft  no  oppor- 
tunity of  information  ;  he  confulted  the  hving  aS 
well  as  the  dead  ;  he  read  his  comipolitions  to  his 
friends,  and  was  never  content  with  mediocrity 
when  excellence  could  be  attained.  He  confidered 
poetry  as  the  bufmefs  of  his  hfe,  and  however  he 
might  feem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he  followed 
it  with  conftancy  ;  to  make  verfes  was  his  firft 
labour,  and  to  mend  them  was  his  laft. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 

ijcrted.     If  converfation   offered  any  thing  that 
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could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper  ;  it  t- 
thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreflion  more  happy  than 
was  common,  rofe  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful  to 
write  it ;  an  independent  diitich  was  preferved  for» 
an  opportunity  of  infertion,  and  fome  little  frag-, 
ments  have  been  found  containing  hnes,  or  partt 
of  lines  to  be  wrought  upon  at  fome  other  time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is  their- 
pleafure  :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor 
wearied  to  impatience  ;  he  never  pafTed  a  fault  un- 
amended by  indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  defpair*     • 
He  laboured  his  works  firft  to  gain  reputation,  and  ■• 
afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  compofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and>, 
with  little  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen,  form  and 
pohfh  large  maffes  by  continued  meditation,  and. 
write  their  productions  only  when,  in  their  own, 
opinion,  they  have  completed  them.  It  is  related, 
of  Virgil,  that  his  cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great 
nmnber  of  verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the 
day  in  retrenching  exuberances  and  correfting  ii>* 
accuracies.  The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  col- 
lefted  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write  his  firft 
thoughts  in  his  firll  words,  and  gradually  to  am- 
plify, decorate,  reftify,  and  refine  them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions,  he 
excelled  every  otlier  writer  in  poetical  prudence  ; 
he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  expofe  him  ta 
few  hazards.  He  ufed  almofl  always  the  fame 
fabrick  of  verfe  ;  and,  indeed  by  thofe  few  efTays 
w^hich  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge 
his   reputation.     Of  this   uniformity  the  certaia 
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iifequence  was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  per- 
ual  praftice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  fyfte- 

itical  aiTangement  ;  having  always  the  fame  ufc 
words,  he  had  words  fo  feletled  and  combined 

lo  be  ready  at  his  call.     This  increafe  of  faci- 

/  he  confefTed  himfelf  to  have  perceived  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  tranflation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  eifu- 
fjons  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fubje6ls  cho- 
fea  by  himfelf.  His  independence  fecured  him 
from  drudging  at  a  talli,  and  labouring  upon  a 
barren  topick ;  he  never  exchanged  praife  for 
money,  nor  opened  a  fhop  of  condolence  or  con- 
gratulation. His  poems,  therefore,  were  fcarce 
^"\er  temporary.  He  fuffered  coronations  and 
-  yal  marriages  to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  de- 
d  no  opportunities  from  recent  events,  nor  any 
popularity  from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his 
readers.  He  was  nevei*  reduced  to  the  necellity 
of  foliciting  the  fun  to  Ihine  upon  a  birth- day,  of 
calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or 
of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid  before  him. 
When  he  could  produce  nothing  new,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  be  filent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon  never 
liaify.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing  to  the 
prefs  till  it  had  Iain  two  years  under  his  infpec- 
tion  :  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  he  ventured  noth- 
ing without  nice  examination.  He  fuffered  the 
tumult  of  imagination  to  fubfide,  and  the  novelties 
of  invention  to  grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the 
mind  is  always  enamoured  of  its  own  produ6tions, 
and  did  not  truft  his  iirft  fondnefs.  He  confulted 
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Ills  friends,  and  liftened  with  great  willingnefs  to 
v^'iticifm  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he 
ijonfulted  himfelf,  and  let  nothing  pafs  againil  his 
own  judgement. 

He  profeffcd  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dr^'den,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
prefented,  he  praifed  through  his  whole  hfe  with 
unvaried  liberality  ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may 
receive  fom.e  illuftration,  if  he  be  compared  with 
his  mailer. 

Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of  dif- 
cernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  proportion  to 
Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  fufficiently  (hewn  by  the  difmif- 
lion  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejedioii 
of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But 
Dr)'den  never  delired  to  apply  all  the  judgement 
that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  profeffed  to  write, 
merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when  he  pleafed  others, 
he  contented  himfelf.  He  fpent  no  time  in  fcrug- 
gles  to  roufe  latent  powers ;  he  never  attem.pted 
to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  muft  have  known  to  be 
faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  Httle 
confideration  ;  when  occafion  or  neceflity  called 
upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment 
happened  to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it  had  pafled 
the  prefs,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he 
iiad  no  pecuniary  intereit,  he  had  no  further  foli- 
citude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy  j  he  defired  to 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  liis 
belt :  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the 
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judgement  of  his  reader,  and,  expelling  no  indul- 
gence from  others,  he  fhevved  none  to  himfeif. 
He  examined  Hnes  and  words  with  minute  and 
pun6lihous  obfervation,  and  retouched  every  part 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing 
to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  iti 
his  hands,  while  he  conhdered  and  reconfidered 
them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  with  fuch  regard  to  the  times 
as  might  haft  en  their  pubhcation,  were  the  two 
fatires  of  Thirty-eight ;  of  which  Dodfley  told  mc, 
that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  "  Almoll  every 
**  line,"  he  faid,  "  was  then  written  twice  over  ; 
*'  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcript,  which  he  fent 
*'  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  prefs,  with 
"  almoft  every  line  written  twice  over  a  fecond 
"  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceafed 
at  their  publication,  was  not  ftridtly  true.  His 
parental  attention  never  abandoned  them  ;  what 
he  lound  amifs  in  the  firll  edition,  lie  filently  cor- 
reded  in  thofe  that  followed.  He  appears  to 
have  revifed  the  IliaxI,  and  freed  it  from  fome  of 
its  imperfe(?tions ;  and  the  EJfay  on  Crittcifm  re- 
ceived many  improvements  after  its  firll  appear- 
ance. It  will  feldom  be  found  that  he  altered 
without  adding  clearnefs,  elegance,  or  vigour. 
Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgement  of  Dry  den  ;  but 
I3ryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knovvledge,  the  fupericrity  muft  be 
allowed  to  Dryden,   wjiofe  education  was  more 
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fcholadick,  and  who  before  he  became  an  author 
had  been  allowed  more  time  for  ftudy,  with  better 
means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger 
range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illuflrations 
from  a  more  extenfive  circumference  of  fcience. 
Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature, 
and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of 
Dr)-den  were  formed  by  comprdienfive  fpeculation, 
and  thofe  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is 
niore  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  'Drjdenj  and 
more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  hkewife  in  profe  ;  but  Pope  did  not 
borrow  his  profe  from  his  predeceflbr.  The  ftylc 
of  Drs'den  is  capricious  and  varied,  that  of  Pope 
is  cautious  and  uniform  ;  Dryden  obeys  the  mo- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  Pope  conftrains  his  mind 
to  his  own  rules  of  compofition.  Dryden  is  fome- 
times  vehement  and  rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth, 
uniform,  and  gentle.  Dr^-den's  page  is  a  natural 
field,  riling  into  inequalities,  and  diverfified  by  the 
varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's 
is  a  velvet  lawn,  fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roUer. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  confututes  a  poet ; 
that  quality  without  which  judgement  is  cold  and 
knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which  colle6ls, 
combines,  amplifies,  and  animates  ;  the  fupcriority 
muft,  with  fome  hefitation,  be  allowed  to  Drs'den. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour 
Pope  had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more  ; 
for  ever)'  other  writer  fince  Milton  muft  give  place 
to  Pope  3  and  <;ven  of  Dryden  it  muft  be  faid,  that 

if 
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i£  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always 
haliy,  either  excited  by  fome  external  occafion, 
or  extorted  by  domellick  neceffity  ;  he  compofed 
without  confideration,  and  publifhed  without  cor- 
re6\ion.  What  his  mind  could  fupply  at  call,  or 
gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  all  that  he  fought, 
and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condenfe  his  fentiments,  to 
multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that 
fludy  might  produce,  or  chance  might  fupply.  If 
the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dry^den's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is 
more  regular  and  conftant.  Dryden  often  fur- 
paffes  expe6lation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it, 
Drj'den  is  read  with  frequent  aftoniihment,  and 
Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  con- 
fidered  be  found  juft  ;  and  if  the  reader  fhould 
fufpedl  me,  as  I  fufpeft  myfelf,  of  fome  partial 
fondnefs  for  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not 
too  haftily  condemn  me  ;  for  meditation  and  en- 
quiiy  may,  perhaps,  Ihew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of 
my  determination. 

The  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  diftinclly 
examined,  not  fo  much  with  attention  to  flight 
faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  effeft  of  each  performance. 

It  feems   natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 

I'.imfelf  by  Paflicrals,  which,  not  profcfiing  to  imi- 

-tc  real  life,  require  no  experience,  and  exhibiting 
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only  the  fimple  operation  of  unmirgled  paiTion?, 
admit  no  fubtle  reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's 
Pallorals  are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of 
human  life.  The  laft,  that  which  turns  the  at- 
tention upon  age  and  death,  was  the  author's  fa- 
vourite. To  tell  of  difappointment  and  mifeiy, 
to  thicken  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex 
the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always  a 
delicious  employment  of  the  poets.  His  prefer- 
ence was  probably  juit.  I  wifh,  however,  that 
his  fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  infilence. 

To  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, is  to  require  what  never  was  intended.  The 
imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly  frequent,  that  the 
writer  evidently  means  rather  to  {hew  his  litera- 
ture than  his  wit.  It  is  furely  fufficient  for  an 
author  of  fixteen  not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the 
poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  feleclion,  but  to 
have  obtained  fuiBcient  power  of  language,  and 
flcill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfitication, 
which  had  in  Englifli  poetry  no  precedent,  nor  has 
fmce  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Wind/or  Foreft  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  Cooper^ s  Hill,  with  fome  attention  to 
Waller's  poem  on  The  Park  ;  but  Pope  cannot 
be  denied  to  excel  his  mailers  in  variety  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  ait  of  interchanging  defcription, 
naiTative,  and  morality.  The  objection  made  by 
Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordi- 
nation  of  parts   terminating  in  the  principal   and 
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©rigmal  defign.  There  is  this  want  in  molt  de- 
scriptive poems,  becaufe  as  the  fcenes,  which  tliey 
muft  exhibit  faccelTively,  are  all  fublifting  at  the 
fame  time,  the  order  in  which  they  are  fliewn  muft 
by  necefilty  be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  laft  part  than  from  the  firlh 
The  attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  detained 
by  fufpenfe,  muil:  be  excited  by  diverfity,  fuch  as 
his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much  in- 
dulged ;  the  parts  of  IVhidfor  Forejl  which  deferve 
leaft  praife,  are  thofe  which  were  added  to  enliven 
the  ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  the  appearance  of  Fa- 
ther Thames,  and  the  transformation  of  Lodona^ 
Addifon  had  in  his  Campaign  derided  the  Rivers 
that  rife  from  their  oozy  beds  to  tell  (lories  of 
heroes,  and  it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope  fhould 
adopt  a  fiction  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftory  of  Lodona  is  told  with  fweet- 
nefs ;  but  a  new  metamorphofis  is  a  ready  and 
puerile  expedient ;  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  tell 
how  a  flower  was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a 
rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  Temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly  de- 
clared, a  thoufand  beauties.  Every  part  is  fplendid  ; 
there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments ;  the  ori- 
ginal vifion  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be 
much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  flcilfully  con- 
tinued, the  imagery  is  properly  felefted,  and  learn- 
edly difplayed  :  yet,  with  all  this  comprehenfioii 
of  excellence,  as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages, 
and  its  fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph 
be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to  general  man- 
ners 
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ners  or  common  life,  it  never  obtained  much  no- 
tice, but  is  turned  filently  over,  and  feldom  quoted 
or  mentioned  with  either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  Mejfiah  excels  the  PoUio  is  no  great 
praife,  if  it  be  confidertd  from  what  original  the 
improvements  are  derived. 

The  Verfes  on  the  xinfortunafe  Lady  have  drawn 
much  attention  by  the  illaudable  iingularity  of 
treating  fuicide  with  refpect  ;  and  they  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  written  in  fome  parts  with  vigorous 
animation,  and  in  others  with  gentle  tendernefs  ; 
nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in  which  the 
fenfe  predominates  more  over  the  diclion.  But  the 
tale  is  not  ikilfully  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover 
the  character  of  either  the  Lady  or  her  Guardian. 
Hiiloiy  relates  that  flie  was  about  to  difparage 
herfelf  by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope 
praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet 
condemns  the  unkle  to  detellation  for  his  pride  ; 
the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofed  by 
the  intereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  but  never 
by  his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet  may  be 
allowed  to  be  obfcure,  but  inconfiftency  never  can 
be  right. 

The  Ode  for  Si.  Cecilia's  Day  was  undertaken 
at  the  delire  of  Steele  :  in  this  the  author  is  gene- 
rally confefTed  to  have  mifcarried,  yet  he  has  mifr 
carried  only  as  compared  with  Dryden  ;  for  he  has 
far  outgone  other  competitors.  Dryden's  plan  is 
better  chofen  ;  hiftor)'  will  always  take  itronger 
]iold  of  the  attention  than  fable  :  the  paffions  ex- 
cited by  Dryden  are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real 
Jrife,  the  fcen?  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exill- 
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1 
cncc  ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dry- 
den  vAath  turbulent  delight  ;   Pope  hangs  upon  the 
ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  paffes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  effential  conilituent  of 
metrical  compcfitions,  the  Hated  recurrence  of 
fettled  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  Pindar 
is  faid  by  Horace  to  have  written  mimeris  lege 
folutis  :  but  as  no  iuch  lax  performances  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that  expreilion 
jcannot  be  fixed  ;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might 
properly  be  made  to  a  modern  Pindrrift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentiey,  who,  when  he  found 
his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek  Exerc'ie,  wiiich  Cobb 
had  prefented,  refuted  one  after  another  by  Pin- 
dar's authority,  cried  out  at  laif,  Pindar  ivas  a 
bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impudent  one. 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpefted,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  firft  llanza  confitls  of  founds  well 
chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, eafily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expreffed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  ima-^ 
ges,  harm.ony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  an- 
tagonift  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — but 
every  part  cannot  be  the  beft. 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark 
and  diimal  regions  of  mythology,  where  neither 
hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  forrow  can  be  found  ; 
the  poet  however  faithliilly  attends  us ;  we  have 
all  that  can  be  performed  by  elegance  of  difhion, 
or  fweetnefs  of  verfification  ;  but  W'hat  can  fornx 
^vail  without  better  matter  ? 

Voi,.  IV,  L  The 
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The  lafl  flianza  recurs  again  to  common-places. 
The  conclufion  is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that 
of  Dryden  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both 
end  with  the  fame  fault,  the  comparifon  of  each  is 
literal  on  one  fide,  and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own  thoughts  ; 
Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praife  of  Mufick, 
was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  infenfible  of 
its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatefl:  though  of  his  earliefl:  works 
is  the  EJfay  on  Crttlcifrn,  which,  if  he  had  written 
nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  among  the 
firft  criticks  and  the  firft  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every 
mode  of  excellence  that  can  embelUfh  or  dignify 
didactick  compofition,  felettion  of  matter,  novelty 
of  an-angement,  juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of 
illLiiiration,  and  propriety  of  digreffion.  I  know 
not  wheiher  it  be  pleafing  to  coniider  that  he  pro- 
duced this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  aftenvards 
excelled  it  :  he  that  delights  himfelf  with  obfer\'- 
ing  that  fuch  poAvers  may  be  fo  foon  attained,  can- 
not but  grieve  to  think  that  life  was  ever  after 
at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  EfTay 
would  be  un profitably  tedious  ;  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  obferve,  that  the  comparifon  of  a'ftudent's 
progrefs  in  the  fciences  with  the  journey  of  a 
traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  belt  that 
Englifh  poetry  can  fhew.  A  fimile,  to  be  perfett, 
mull  both  illuftrate  and  ennoble  thefubjedl  ;  muft 
ihew  it  to  the  underftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and 
difplay  it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  ;  but 
either  of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficient  to  re- 
commend 
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commend  it.  In  didaftick  poetry,  of  wKIcli  the 
great  piirpofe  is  inftrii6lion,  a  fimile  may  be  praifed 
which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble  ;  in 
heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted  which  ennobles, 
though  it  does  not  illuilrate.  That  it  may  be 
complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit,  independently 
of  its  references,  a  pleafmg  image  ;  for  a  fimile  is 
faid  to  be  a  fliort  epifode.  To  this  antiquity  was 
fo  attentive,  that  circumftances  were  fometimes 
added,  which,  having  iio  parallels,  ferved  only  to 
fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what  Perrault 
ludicroufly  called  comparifons  ivith  a  long  ta'iL  In 
their  fimilies  the  greatell  writers  have  fometimes 
failed  ;  the  fliip-race,  com.pared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illuftrated  nor  aggrandifed  ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difference  :  when  Apollo, 
nmning  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  ;  the  ideas 
of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be  made 
plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a  god  arc 
not  reprefented  much  to  their  advantage,  by  a  hare 
and  dog.  The  fimile  of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs 
parts,  yet  affords  a  ftriking  piclure  by  itfelf ;  it 
makes  the  foregoing  pofition  better  underftood, 
and  enables  it  to  take  fafter  held  on  the  attention ; 
it  affiils  the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  m.e  hkev/ife  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated 

paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direfted  that  the  found 

Jhould Jeem   an  echo  to  the  fenfe  ;  a  precept   which 

Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved  beyond  any  other 

Englifh  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,   and    the 

defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 

L  2  found 
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found  to  the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in  my  opinion, 
many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties.  All 
that  can  furnifh  this  reprefentation  are  the  founds 
of  the  words  confidered  lingly,  and  the  time  in 
which  they  are  pronounced.  Every  language  has 
fome  words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which 
they  exprefs,  as  thumps  rattle,  groivh  h'lfs,  Thefe 
however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot  make 
them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe  but  when 
found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronuncia- 
tion was  in  the  daftylick  meafures  of  the  learned 
languages  capable  of  confiderable  variety  ;  but  that 
variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or 
duration,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  per- 
haps expreffed  by  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  VvTiter,  when  the  image  had 
full  pofTeilion  of  his  fancy  ;  but  our  language 
having  httle  flexibility,  our  verfes  can  differ  very 
little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  refemblances, 
I  fear,  arife  fometimes  m.erely  from  the  ambiguity 
of  words ;  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  relation 
between  2ifoft  line  and  ay^y// couch,  or  between  hard 
fyllables  and  ^/2r^ fortune. 

Moticn,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpedled  that  even  in 
fuch  refemblances  the  mind  often  governs  the  ear, 
and  the  founds  are  eflimated  by  their  meaning. 
One  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  attempts  has  been  to  de- 
fcribe  the  labour  of  Sifyphus  : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  u  nigh  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone  ; 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 
Thu: ;  <.-r.    impetucus  down,  and  fmoaks  aldng  the 
ground.  Who 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  Hone  to  move  flowly 
upv^ard,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  fet  the  fame 
numbers  to  another  fenfe  ; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong, 
Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wifh'd  the  rough  road 

long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  fteps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loil  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  fhew  how  Httle  the  greateft  mader  of 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  reprefentative  har- 
mony, it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark  that  the  poet, 
who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  flrives — the  words  move  flow. 
Not  fo  whenfwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along  the 
main  ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praife  of  Camilla's  hghtnefs  of  foot,  tried  another 
experiment  u])on  found  and  iimef  and  produced  this 
memorable  triplet  ; 

Waller  was  fmooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join      ") 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line,  > 

The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine.         J 

Here  are  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the 
march  of  flcw-paced  majelty,  exhibited  by  the  fame 
poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyllables,  except  that 
the  exaft  profodift  will  find  the  line  oi fwiftnefs  by 
one  tiroe  longer  than  ihixtoi  tarcimefs, 

L  3  Beauties 
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Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to 
be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  fohcited. 

To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
*The  Rape  of  the  Loch  by  readers  of  every  clafs, 
from  the  critick  to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  whicn  is  universal- 
ly allowed  to  be  the  moft  attvaclive  of  all  ludicrous 
compofitions,  Ut  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from 
what  lources  the  power  of  plealing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  m  critical  per- 
fpicacity,  has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents 
are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  at- 
tention :  we  fhould  have  turned  away  from  a  con- 
teft  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The  emplo)'Tnent 
of  allegorical  perfons  abvays  excites  conviftion  of 
its  own  abfurdity  ;  they  may  produce  effects,  but 
cannot  conduct  actions  ;  when  the  phantom  is  put 
in  motion,  it  diffolves  ;  thus  Difcord  may  raiie  a 
mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor 
befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought  into  view  a  new 
race  of  Beings,  with  powers  and  paffions  propor- 
tionate to  their  operation.  The  fylphs  and  gnomes 
act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  ter- 
rifick  and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the 
Jlonny  ocean,  or  tlie  field  of  battle,  they  give  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
the  in  venter  of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
might  with  more  juftice  have  been  brought  againft 
the  author  of  the  Iliad,  who  doubtlefs  adopted  the 
rehgious  fyilem  of  his  counti-y  j  for  \vbat  is  there 
^  but 
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but  the  names  of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  in- 
V;;nted  ?  Has  he  not  affigned  them  charaders  and 
operations  never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at 
leail,  given  them  their  firft  poetical  exiftence  ?  If 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  denominate  his  work  origin- 
al, nothing  original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  two  mo  ft  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New 
things  are  made  famihar,  and  familiar  things  are 
made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard 
of  before,  is  prefented  to  us  in  a  manner  fo  clear 
and  eafy,  that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  further  in- 
formation, but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  intereils,  and  attends 
their  purfuits,  loves  a  fylph,  and  detefts  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  para- 
graph will  prove.  The  fubjed  of  the  poem  is  aa 
event  below  the  common  incidents  of  common  life  ; 
nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not  feen  fo  often 
as  to  be  no  longer  regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail 
of  a  female-day  is  here  brought  before  us  invefted 
with  fo  much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  noth- 
ing is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  llriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 
which  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  faftidiouf- 
ly  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
laugh  at  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  fex. 
It  is  therefore  without  jullice  that  Dennis  charges 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and 
for  that  reafon  fets  it  below  the  Lutr'in,  which  ex- 
pofes  the  pride  and  difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps 
neither  Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much 
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better  than  he  found  it  ;  but  if  they  had  both  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would  have  deferv- 
cd  moil  from  pubhck  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  fpleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they 
embroil  families  in  difcord,  and  fill  houfes  with  dif- 
quiet,  do  more  toobftruch  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a 
year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  cen- 
turies. It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the  mifery 
of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  fmgle  crufli  of  over- 
whelming evil,  but  from  fmall  vexations  continual- 
ly repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  hkewife,  that  the 
machineiy  is  fuperfluous  ;  that,  by  all  the  buftle  of 
preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is  neither 
haftened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  effica- 
cious anlVer  is  not  eafily  made.  The  fylphs  can- 
not be  faid  to  help  or  to  oppofe,  and  it  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  imply  fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power 
has  not  been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  ac- 
tion. Other  parts  may  likewfe  be  charged  with 
w^nt  of  conne6lion  ;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be 
fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loll  her  hair  while  rtie 
was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have  been  infer- 
red that  thofe  who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in 
danger  of  negledling  more  important  intereils. 
Thofe  perhaps  are  faults  ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults 
to  fo  much  excellence  ! 

The  Epiftle  of  Eloife  to  Ahelard  is  one  of  the 
moll  happy  produ6lions  of  human  wit :  the  fubje(5l 
is  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find 
another  which  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to  re- 
commend.    We  regularly  interefl  ourfelves  mofl  in 

the 
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t?ie  fortune  of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice. 
Abelard  and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  days 
for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves 
truth.  The  adventures  "and  misfortunes  of  this  il- 
luilrious  pair  are  known  from  undifputed  hiilory. 
Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopelefs  de- 
je6lion  ;  for  they  both  found  quiet  and  confolation 
in  retirement  and  piety.  So  new  and  fo  affecting 
is  their  ftory,  that  it  fuperfedes  invention,  and  ima-^ 
gination  ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling 
into  fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  fcilfully  adopted,  has  been  dili- 
gently improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  behind 
him,  which  feems  more  the  efFeft  of  ftudious  per- 
feverance  and  laborious  revifal.  Here  is  particular- 
ly obfervable  the  cur'iofa  felicitas^z.  fruitful  foil,  and 
careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe, 
nor  afperity  of  language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentlments,  which  have 
fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been  drawn,  are, 
fliewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  EJfay  on  the  Life  and  IVritings  of 
Pope  ;  a  book  which  teaches  how  the  brow  of 
Criticifm  may  be  fmoothed,  and  how  (lie  may  be 
enabled,  with  all  her  feverity,  to  attraft  and  to 
delight. 

The  train  of  my  difqulfition  has  now  conduc- 
ted me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranflation  of 
the  Iliad ;  a  perform.ance  which  no  age  or  nation 
can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  tranflation 
was  almoft  unknown  ;  it  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe 
to  the  Barbarians  for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought 

for 
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for  every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there  i$ 
but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranflators  ; 
but  I  can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefs  perhaps  An- 
guiilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which  is  read 
with  eagernefs.  The  I^iacf  of  Salvini  every  reader 
may  diicover  to  be  punctilioufly  exadl  ;  but  it 
feems  to  be  the  work  of  a  hnguift  fl^ilfully  pedan- 
ticic,  and  his  countrj-men,  the  proper  judges  of  its 
pow^rr  to  pleafe,  reject  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predecefibrs  the  Romans  have  left  fome 
fpecimens  of  tranflation  behind  them,  and  that  em- 
ployment muft  have  had  fome  credit  in  which  Tuliy 
and  Germanicus  engaged  ;  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe, 
what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence 
were  verfions  of  Menander,  nothing  tranflated  feems 
ever  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation.  The 
French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  w^erc 
very  laudably  induilrious  to  enrich  their  own  lan- 
guage with  the  wildom  of  the  ancients  ;  but  found 
themfelves  reduced,  by  whatever  neceffity,  to  turn 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poetr)-  into  profe.  Who- 
ever could  read  an  author,  could  tranllate  him. 
From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking v/as  drawn  from  the  verfions  of  Drj'den. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imager)-  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his 
tranflator.  Pope  fearched  the  pages  of  Dryden 
for  happy  combinations  of  heroick  diftion  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to  what 
he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo 
much  diligence  and   art,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
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Homer  a  treafure  of  poetical  elegances  to  poiteri- 
ty.  His  verfion  may  be  faid  to  have  tuned  the 
Englifh  tongue  ;  for  fmce  its  appearance  no  writer, 
however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  me- 
lody. Such  a  feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  cor- 
rected, and  fo  fweetly  modulated,  took  pofleflion 
of  the  publick  ear  ;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
the  poem,  aiKl  the  learned  wondered  at  the  tranf- 
lation. 

But  in  the  moll  general  applaufe  difcordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  objeded 
by  fome,  who  wifli  to  be  numbered  among  the 
fons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  verfion  of  Homer  is 
not  Homerical  ;  that  it  exhibits  no  refemblance 
of  the  original  and  characleriftick  manner  of  the 
Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  firaplici- 
ty,  his  artlefs  grandeur,  his  unafFefted  majefty. 
This  cannot  be  totally  denied  ;  but  it  mull  be  re- 
membered that  necejjitas  quod  cogit  defendit  ;  that 
may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forborn. 
Time  and  place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In 
eflimating  this  tranllation,  confideration  mull  be 
had  of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of 
our  metre,  and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which 
two  thoufand  years  have  made  in  the  modes  of 
life  and  the  habits  of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in 
a  language  of  the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that 
of  Homer,  in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an 
age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hundred 
years  ;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the  ilate  of  the 
world  fo  much  altered,  and  the  demand  for  ele- 
gance fo  m\uch  increafed,  that  mere  nature  would 
be  endured  no  longer  \  and  pa-haps,  in  the  mu'- 
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titude  of  borrowed  pafiages,  very  few  can  te 
fhewn  which  he  has  not  embcUiflied. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  faiinig  into  regular  fiibordmation, 
gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and  feel  the  fliame  of 
ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unfatistied  curio- 
fity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is 
grateful  ;  that  which  hlls  the  void  wjmoves  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  plea- 
fure  ;  but  repletion  generates  fallidioufnefs  j  a 
faturated  intellect  foon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is  re- 
comm.ended  by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  progrefs  of  learning,  that  in  all  na- 
tions the  firit  writers  are  limple,  and  that  ever}' 
age  improves  in  elegance.  One  refinement  al- 
ways makes  way  for  another,  and  what  was  expe- 
dient to  Virgil  was  neceflary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Englifh  //.W, 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  fome  unexpec- 
ted beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to  en- 
joy it  in  the  original,  where,  alas  !  it  was  to  be 
found.  Homer  doubtiefs  owes  to  his  tranflator 
many  Ovidian  graces  not  exadlly  fuitable  to  his 
character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great 
crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is 
furcly  to  be  defired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wiih  to  be  loved, 
as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thoufand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  fufBcient  ; 
the  purpofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticifm  which  would  deitroy  the  power  of  pleafing 
inult  be  blgwn  afide.     Pope  wrote  for  his  own 
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sge  and  his  own  nation  :  he  knew  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  colour  the  imagts  and  point  the  fentiments 
of  his  author  ;  he  therefore  made  him  graceful, 
but  loll  him  forae  of  his  fublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfion  is 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended  to 
many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
v/ritten  to  fwell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pafs 
without  praife  :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleafure  of  perufal  have  not  often 
appeared  ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  clear 
difficulties,  thofe  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected,  with  fufficient 
reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much 
of  unfeafonable  levity  and  affected  gaiety  ;  that 
too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  Ladies,  and  the 
eafe  which  is  fo  carefully  prelerved  is  fometimes 
the  eafe  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms,  and 
every  kind  of  inft ru6lion  its  proper  ilyle  ;  the  gra- 
vity of  common  criticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs 
defpicable  than  childilh  merriment. 

Of  the  Odyjfey  nothing  remains  to  be  obferved  : 
the  fame  general  praife  may  be  given  to  both  tranf- 
lations,  and  a  particular  examination  of  either  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were  written 
by  Broome,  who  endeavoured  not  unfuccefsfully 
to  imitate  his  mailer. 

Of  the  Dunc'iad  the  hint  is  confefiedly  taken 
from  Dryden's  Mac  Flecknoe  •;  but  the  plan  is  fo 
enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juftly  to  clami  the  praife 
of  an  original,  and  affords  perhaps  the  bell  fpeci- 
men  that  has  yet  appeared  of  perfoual  fatire  ludi- 
Croufly  pompous. 

VqV  IV.  M  Tjaat 
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That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  the  author 
might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himfelf,  I  am  not 
convinced.  The  firft  motive  was  the  defire  of  re* 
venging  the  contempt  v,it\\  which  Theobald  had 
treated  his  Shai/peare,  and  regaining  the  honour 
which  he  had  loft,  by  cmfhing  his  opponent. 
Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,, 
and  therefore  it  was  neceflaiy  to  find  other  ene- 
mies with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might 
divert  the  pubhck. 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  and  malignity 
enough  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An 
author  places  himfelf  uncalled  before  the  tribunal 
of  Criticifm,  and  fohcits  fame  at  the  hazard  of 
difgrace-  Dulnefs  or  deformity  are  not  culpable 
in  themfelves,  but  may  be  very  juflly  reproached 
w^hen  they  pretend  to  the  honour  of  \vit  or  the 
influence  of  beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafa 
without  reprehenfion,  what  fliould  reftrain  tliem  ^ 
impiine  Jiem  confumpferit  ingens  Telephus  ;  and  upon 
bad  writers  only  will  cenfure  have  much  effcft. 
The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore 
into  contempt,  dropped  impotent  from  Bentley^ 
like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  criticifm  may 
be  confidered  as  ufeful  when  it  re6tifies  error  and 
improves  judgement  ;  he  that  refines  the  publick 
tafte  is  a  publick  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  v/ell  known  ;  its 
chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images.  Pope 
and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  dehglit  in  ideas  phy- 
fically  impure,   fuch  as  every  other  tongue   utters 

with 
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illi  unwillingnefs,  and  of  which  eveiy  ear  fhrinks 

>m  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  oifenfive  as  it  is,  may  be  for- 
given for  the  excellence  of  other  pafiages  ;  fuch  as 
the  formation  and  diffolution  of  Moore,  the  ac- 
count of  the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  the 
Florift,  and  the  crouded  thoughts  and  Itately  num- 
bers which  dignify  the  concluding  paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Dunciadi  not  always  for  the  better,  require  that  it 
fhould  be  pubhihed,  as  in  the  lail  collection,  with 
.all  its  variations. 

The  EJfay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  long  confideration,  but  certainly  not  the  hap- 
pieft  of  Pope's  performances.  The  fubje6l  is 
perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and  the  poet 
was  not  fufficiently  mailer  of  his  fubjed ;  meta- 
phyfical  morality  was  to  him  a  new  iludy,  he  was 
proud  of  his  acquifitions,  and  fuppohng  himfelf 
mailer  of  great  fecrets,  was  in  haile  to  teach  what  he 
had  not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  firft 
Epiftle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  fuch  as  mankind, 
becaufe  Infinite  Excellence  can  do  only  what  is  beft. 
He  finds  out  that  thefe  beings  muft  ho.  fomeivherej 
and  that  all  the  quefl'ton  is  lubether  man  be  in  a  turong 
place.  Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet's  Leib- 
nitian  reafoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought  to 
be,  only  becaufe  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place 
is  the  right  place,  becaufe  he  has  it.  Supreme 
Wifdom  is  not  lefs  infalhble  in  difpofing  than  in 
creating.  But  what  is  meant  by  fomeivhere  and 
M.2  placs 
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place^  and  'wrong  place ^  it  had  been  vain  to  alii 
Pope,  who  probably  had  never  afted  himfclf.  . 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of  wifdom, 
he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much 
that  he  does  not  know  himfelf ;  that  we  fee 
but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  univerfe  is 
beyond  our  comprehenfion  ;  an  opinion  not  very 
uncommon  ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain  of  fubordi- 
nate  beings /row/  infinite  to  nothing,  of  which  himfelf 
and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But  he 
gives  us  one  comfort,  which,  without  his  help,  he 
fuppofes  unattainable,  in  the  pofition  that  though 
nve  are  fools,  yet   God  is  avife. 

This  EfTay  affords  an  egregious  inftance  of  the 
predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzhng  fplendour 
of  imager)^,  and  the  fedudive  powers  of  eloquence. 
Never  were  penury  of  knowledge  and  viJgarity  of 
fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed.  The  reader  feels 
his  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing  ;  and 
when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer 
kncws  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When 
thefe  wonder-working  founds  fmk  into  fenfe,  and 
the  do<ftrine  of  the  EfTay,  difrobed  of  its  orna- 
ments, is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence, 
what  fhall  we  difcover  ?  That  we  are  in  compari- 
fon  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant ; 
that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  exiflence,  and 
that  we  could  not  make  one  another  with  more 
flvill  than  we  are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more  ; 
that  the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the 
inftinctive  operations  of  other  animals  ;  that  if  the 
world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  faid  that  m.an 
was  made  for  geefe.     To  thefe  profound  princi- 

plc. 
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pies  of  natural  knowledge  are  added  fome  moral 
inltruftions  equally  new  ;  that  felf-intereil,  well 
underilood,  will  produce  fecial  concord  ;  that  men 
are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is 
fometinies  balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advan- 
tages are  unliable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain  du- 
ration, and  doubtful  efFe6l  ;  that  our  true  honour 
is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  adl  it  well : 
that  virtue  only  is  our  own  ;  and.  that  happinefs  is 
always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive  fearch 
may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
/uch  a  blaze  of  embeUilhment,  or  fuch  fweetnefs 
of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraftion  of  fome 
thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of  others, 
the  incidental  illuilrations,  and  fometimes  the  dig- 
nity, fometimes  the  foftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain 
philofophy,  fufpend  criticifm,  and  opprefs  judge- 
ment by  overpowering  pleafure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs  ;  yet  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
pofition  before  a  rigid  critick,  I  fliould  not  fele6l 
the  EJfay  on  Man  ;  for  it  contains  more  lines  un- 
fucceisfully  laboured,  more  harflmefs  of  diftion, 
more  thoughts  imperfeftly  exprelTed,  more  levity 
without  elegance,  and  more  heavinefs  without 
Ilrength,  than  will  eafily  .be  found  in  all  his  other 
works. 

The  Characters  of  Men  and  Women  are  the  pro- 

duft  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human  Hfe  ;  much 

labour  has   been  bellowed  upon  them,  and  Pope 

.Yery  feldom  kt>Oured  in  vain.     Tbat  bis  excellence 

yi^  may 
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may  be  properly  eftimated,  I  recommend  a  cohi- 
parifon  of  his  Charaders  of  Women  with  Boilcau's 
Satire  ;  it  will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  more 
perfpicacity  female  nature  is  inveftigated,  and 
female  excellence  feleAed  ;  and  he  is  furely  no 
mean  writer  to  whom  Boileau  iliall  be  found  infe- 
rior. The  Characters  of  Men,  however,  are  writ- 
ten with  more,  if  not  with  deeper,  thought,  and 
exhibit  many  pafTages  exquifitely  beautiful.  The 
Gem  and  the  Flcjuer  will  not  eafily  be  equalled. 
In  the  women's  part  are  fome  defefts ;  the  cha- 
ra(fler  of  Attojfa  is  not  fo  neatly  finifhed  as  that  of 
Clodio  ;  and  fome  of  the  female  characters  may  be 
found  perhaps  more  frequently  among  men  ;  what 
is  faid  of  Ph'ilomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epiftles  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  fupport  his  hypothtfis,  has 
printed  that  firft  which  was  publiflied  lall.  In 
one,  the  moft  valuable  paffage  is  perhaps  the  Elogy 
on  Good  Senfe,  and  the  other  the  End  of  the  Duke 
of  Buclhighanu 

The  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  cal- 
led the  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  is  a  performance 
confifting,  as  it  feems,  of  many  fragments  wrought 
into  one  defign,  which  by  this  union  of  fcattered 
beauties  contains  more  ftriking  paragraphs  than 
could  probably  have  been  brought  together  into 
an  occafional  work.  As  there  is  no  Ilronger  mo- 
tive to  exertion  than  felf-defence,  no  part  has  more 
elegance;  fpirit,  or  dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindi- 
cation- 
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cation  of  his  own  cbarafter.  The  meaneft  pafTage 
is  the  fatire  upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  name* 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the  Epilogue  to 
the  Satires,  it  was  very  juftly  remarked  by  Savage, 
that  the  fecond  was  in  the  whole  more  ftrongly 
conceived,  and  more  equally  fupported,  but  that 
it  had  no  fmgle  pafTages  equal  to  the  contention  in 
the  firft  for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favourite  by  its  facility  ;  the 
plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired but  to  accommodate  as  he  could  the  fenti- 
ments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  fa6ls  or  famihar 
images  ;  but  what  is  eafy  is  feldom  excellent  ; 
fuch  imitations  cannot  give  pleafure  to  common 
-readers  ;  the  man  of  learning  may  be  fometimes 
furprifed  and  delighted  by  an  unexpected  parallel  ; 
but  the  companion  requires  knowledge  of  the 
original,  which  will  likewife  often  detect  ftrained 
applications.  Between  Roman  images  and  Eng- 
lifh  manners  there  will  be  an  irreconcileable  diffi- 
niilitude,  and  the  work  will  be  generally  uncouth 
and  party-coloured  ;  neither  original  nor  tranflat- 
cd,  neither  ancient  nor  modem. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  veiy  nicely  adjufted 
to  each  other,  all  the  quahties  that  conftitute  ge- 
nius. He  had  Iwveniion,  by  which  new  trains  of 
events  are  formed,  and  new  fcenes  of  imagery  dif- 
played,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  and  by  which 
extrinfick    and    adventitious   embellifhments    and 

iUuflra. 
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illuftrations  arc  connefted  with  a  known  fubje6^, 
as  in  the  EJfay  on  Crhic'tfm.  He  had  Imagination, 
which  ftrongly  imprefles  on  the  writer's  mind,  and 
enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  various 
forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  hfe,  and  energies  of 
paffion,  as  in  his  Eloifa,  Wind/or  Forejl,  and  the 
Eth'ick  Epistles.  He  had  Judgement  which  fele6\s 
from  hfe  or  nature  what  the  prefent  purpofe  re- 
quires, and,  by  feparating  the  efience  of  things 
from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  more  powerful  than  the  reality  :  and  he  had 
colours  of  language  always  before  him,  ready  to 
decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  ex- 
preflion,  as  v/hen  he  accommodates  his  didion  to 
the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  fentiment* 
and  defcriptions. 

Poetical  expreffion  includes  found  as  well  as 
meaning  ;  Mufich,  fays  Dryden,  is  inarticulate 
poetry  ;  among  the  excellences  of  Pope,  therefore^ 
mull  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  his  metre.  By 
peruiing  the  works  of  Dryden,  he  difcovered  the 
ip.oft  perfeA  fabrick  of  Englifh  verfe,  and  habitu- 
ated himfelf  to  that  only  which  he  found  the  bell ; 
in  confequence  of  which  reilraint,  his  poetry  has 
been  cenfured  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as 
glutting  the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I  fuf- 
pect  this  objection  to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception  ;  and 
who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefs  pleafure  in 
his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention  by 
.ftudied  difcords,  or  affefted  to  break  his  lines  and 
Tary  his  paufes. 

But  though  he  was  thui  carefui  of  his  verfifica- 
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tion,  lie  did  not  opprefs  his  powers  with  fuperfluous 
rigour.  Jie  feems  to  have  thought  with  Boileau, 
that  the  pradlice  of  writing  might  be  refined  till 
the  difficulty  fhould  overbalance  the  advantage. 
The  conftru6tion  of  his  language  is  not  always 
ftriftly  grammatical ;  with  thofe  rhymes  which 
prefcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonftrances,  though 
there  was  no  linking  confonance  ;  nor  was  he  very 
careful  to  vary  his  terminations,  or  to  refufe  ad- 
miffion  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  fame  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edift  for  the  exclufion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard  ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too 
rarely  ;  he  ufes  them  more  liberally  in  his  tranflai- 
tion  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes  ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejedled  from  his  verfes  j 
but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  com- 
modious than  important.  Each  of  the  fix  firft 
lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lofe  two  fyllables  with 
very  little  diminution  of  the  meaning  ;  and  fome- 
times,  after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verfe  feems 
to  be  made  for  the  fake  of  another.  In  his  latter 
productions  the  didtion  is  fometimes  vitiated  by 
French  idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had  per- 
haps infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  molt  gratified  was 
-this : 
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Lo,  where  Mceotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows. 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dif- 
cover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrafe  poe- 
x^-ically  elegant  in  the  Engh(h  language,  which 
Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his  verfion  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  pofTefllon  of  fo  many  beauties  of 
fpeech,  it  were  defirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent, 
what  he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved 
it  ail  in  a  regular  colleciion,  is  not  unlikely.  When, 
in  his  laft  years,  Hall's  Satires  were  fliewn  him,  he 
wifh'd  that  he  had  feen  them  fooner. 

New  fentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce  ;  but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement 
of  verfification  will  be  danccerous.  Art  and  dili- 
gence  have  now  done  their  bell,  and  what  fhall 
be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and 
needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  anfwer 
the  queftion  that  has  once  been  afked,  Whether 
Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwife  than  by  afliing  in 
return.  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?  To  circumfcribe  poetiy  by  a  defini- 
tion will  only  ihew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer, 
though  a  definition  which  Ihall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the 
prefent  time, .  and  back  upon  the  pail ;  let  us 
enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  de- 
creed the  wreath  of  poetiy  j  let  their  produdions 

be 


examined,  and  their  claims  ftated,  and  tlie  pre- 
tenlions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  difputed.  Had 
hs  given  the  world  only  his  verfion,  the  name  of 
poet  muft  have  been  allowed  himi  :  if  the  writer 
of  the  Jl'iad  were  to  clafs  his  fuccefTors,  he  would 
afiign  a  very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without 
requiring  any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

'*  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the   Bifhop  of  London's 
"  at  Fulliam. 

«  SIR, 

**  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your  Re- 
marks, can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;  and 
the  fpeed,  with  which  you  difcharged  fo  trouble- 
fome  a  taflc,  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  mult  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very  much 
by  the  commendations  fo  ill  bellowed  \ipon  me  ; 
but,  I  afliire  you,  much  more  by  the  franknefs  of 
your  cenfure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  fcribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgement  than 
to  be  foothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of 
thofe  deviations  from  the  Greek,  which  you  have 
obferved,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ; 
who  are  (it  feems)  as  much,  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  decryed  for 
the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chapman  pre- 
tends to  have  reftored  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  au- 

thory 
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thor,  from  the  mlftakes  of  all  former  explainera, 
iu  feveral  hundred  places  :  and  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tors of  the  large  Homer,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at- 
tributed fo  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they  confefs 
they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretation 
very  often  by  his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  gene- 
rally took  the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have 
explained  it ;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfedinefs  in  the  lan- 
guage, over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you  may 
be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right  becaufe  you 
happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  ;  (for  men  (let  them 
fay  what  they  will)  never  approve  any  other's 
fenfe,  but  as  it  fquares  with  their  own.)  But  you 
have  made  me  much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in 
my  judgement,  (ince  it  is  ftrengthened  by  yours. 
I  think  your  criticifms,  which  regard  the  expreffion, 
very  juft,  and  fhall  make  my  profit  of  them  :  to  give 
you  fome  proof  that  I  am  in  earneft,  I  will  alter 
three  verfes  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I 
have  Mr.  Dryden's  example  for  each  of  them. 
And  this,  I  hope,  you  will  account  no  fmall  piece 
of  obedience,  from  one,  who  values  the  authority 
of  one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  criticks  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  underfhanding  in  the  original  beau- 
ties of  Homer.  Though  the  greateil  of  them 
are  certainly  thofe  of  the  Invention  and  Defign, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language  :  for 
the  diftinguifhing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by 
the  confent  of  the  belt  criticks  of  all  nations)  firi 
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in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the  fpceches,  as 
being  no  other  than  the  reprefentations  of  each 
perforins  manners  by  his  words  :  and  then  in  that 
rapture  and  fire,  which  carries  you  away  with  him, 
with  that  wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  matter  of  himfelf,  while  he 
reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  interefted  and  con- 
cerned before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once  ;  whereas 
Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees.  This,  I  beheve,  is 
what  a  tranflator  of  Homer  ought  principally  to 
imitate  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to 
come  up  to  it,  becaufe  the  chief  reafon  why  all 
tranflations  fall  Ihort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders  them 
heavy  and  difpirited. 

**  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I 
take  it,  confifts  in  that  noble  fimplicity,  which 
runs  through  all  his  works  ;  (and  yet  his  diftion, 
contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  confillent 
with  fimplicity,  is  at  the  fame  time  very  copious.) 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this  pedantry 
in  a  Letter,  but  I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as 
well  as  fpoken  too  inconfiderately  ;  what  farther 
thoughts  I  have  upon  this  fubjed,  I  fhali  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improvement) 
when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  happinefs  I  very  ear- 
neftly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fome  opportunity  of 
proving  how  much  I  think  myfelf  obhged  to  your 
friendlhip,  and  how  truly  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moll  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

A.  Pope." 
Vol.  IV.  N  The 
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The  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  wlilcli 
was  printed  in  The  Fifiior,  is  placed  here  being 
too  minute  and  particular  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Life. 

Every  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  thofe  who 
have  moft  excelled.  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour, 
at  this  'Difitt  to  entertain  the  young  Undents  ia 
poetry,  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs  ;  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph, 
therefore,  implies  no  particular  charafter  of  writing, 
but  may  be  compofed  in  verfe  or  profe.  It  is  in- 
deed commonly  panegyrical  ;  becaufe  we  are  fel- 
dom  diftinguifiied  with  a  Hone  but  by  our  friends ; 
but  it  has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  mollify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common 
beholders  m>ay  be  expe6led  to  have  leifure  and 
patience  to  perufe. 

I. 


Cn  Charles   Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  Church  of 
Wythyham  in  Sujfex, 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufc's  pride, 

Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 

The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fandlify'd  or  great, 

Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  ; 

Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay, 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 

Bleft  fatyrifl  !  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true, 

As  fhow'd,  Vice  had  his  hate  und  pitv  too. 

Bleft 
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Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  plcafe. 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendfhip,  and  his  eafe. 
Bleft  peer !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Refieding,  and  refled:ed  on  his  race  ; 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fhinc, 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firfl  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind 
of  information  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected,  died.  There 
are  indeed  fome  quahties  worthy  of  praife  afcribcd 
to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  Hkely  to  exempt 
him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to 
wonder  that  he  fliould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
judge  of  nature,  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature  is  not 
the  objedl  of  human  judgement ;  for  it  is  vain  to 
judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is 
meant,  what  is  commonly  called  nature  by  the 
criticks,  a  juil  reprefentation  of  things  really  exill- 
ing,  and  a6lions  really  performed,  nature  cannot 
be  properly  oppofed  to  art ;  nature  being,  in  this 
fenfe,  only  the  bell  effe6l  of  art.. 

The  fcourge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  hne  is  not,  what  is 
intended,  an  illuftration  of  the  former.  Pride,  in 
the  Great,  is  indeed  well  enough  conneded  with 
knaves  in  ftate,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too 
ludicrous  and  light ;  but  the  mention  oi  fanBified 
pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learning, 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  oppreffion, 
fomcthing  more  gloomy  and  more  formidable  than 
foppery. 

N  2  Tct 
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Tet  foft  his  nature — 

This  is  a  liigh  compliment,  but  was  not  firft  be- 
llowed on  Dorfet  by  Pope.  The  next  verfe  is 
extremely  beautiful. 

Blejlfatyrlft!^ 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  thefe 
imitations  with  much  harfhnefs  ;  in  long  perform- 
ances they  are  fcarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  in  fhorter 
they  may  be  indulged,  becaufe  the  train  of  the 
compofition  may  naturally  involve  them,  or  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  fubjeft  aUow  little  choice.  How- 
ever, what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  critical  juftice  to  give 
every  bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier  ! — 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended 
for  keeping  his  eafe  facred,  may  perhaps  be  difput- 
able.  To  pleafe  king  and  countiy,  without  facri- 
ficing  friendfhip  to  any  change  of  times,  was  a  very 
uncommon  inilance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  de- 
ferved  to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe.  I  wifli  our  poets  would 
attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the  ufe  of  the 
word  /acred,  \^hich  furely  fhould  never  be  applied 
in  a  ferious  compofition,  but  where  fome  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  higher  Being,  or  where  fomc 
duty  is  exa6led  or  imphed.     A  man  may  keep  his 

friendfhip 
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im^nddup  facredj  becaufe  promifes  of  friendfhip  are 
veiy  awful  ties  ;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a- 
burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  \nae:i(efijcred. 

Blest  peer  ! 

Tlie  blefling  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no  con- 
nection with  his  peerage  :  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man,  whofe  anceitors  were  remembered, 
or  whofe  pofterity  were  hkely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy 
cither  of  the  writer  or  of  the  man  entombed. 


II. 


On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  King  William  III.  'who, 
having  refigned  his  place,  died  in  his  retirement  at 
Eajlkamjlead  in  Berkflnrei  1 7 1 6. 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 

Sincere,  though  prudent ;  conftant,  yet  refign'd  ; 

Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profeft, 

Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  reft  : 

An  honeft  courtier,  .yet  a  patriot  too, 

Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  too. 

Fill'd  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth,. 

A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free  ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny- ; 

Such  this  man  was  ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov'd^ 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap- 
N  3  pears. 
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pears,  at  the  firil  view,  a  fault  which  1  think  fcarcc* 
ly  any  beauty  can  compenfate.  The  name  is 
omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  fome 
account  of  the  dead  ;  and  to  what  purpofe  is  any 
thing  told  of  him  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?  An 
epitaph,  and  a  hiftor)",  of  a  namelefs  hero,  arc 
equally  abfurd,  lince  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the  mercy  of 
fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  guefs.  The  name, 
it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the  Hone  ;  but  what 
obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whofe  verfes  wander 
over  the  earth,  and  leave  their  fubje6t  behind  them, 
and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unflvilful  painter,  to 
make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious  help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and 
contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular  ;  but  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defects  of  hisfub- 
jed.  He  faid  perhaps  the  beft  that  could  be  faid. 
There  are,  however,  fome  defe6ts  which  were  not 
made  necefl'ary  by  the  character  in  which  he  was 
employed.  There  is  no  oppofjtion  between  an 
hone/l  courtier  and  a  pat  rid  ;  for  an  /jone/i  courtier 
cannot  but  be  ^patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  fhort 
compolitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the  word  too  ; 
every  rhyme  fhould  be  a  word  of  emphafis,  nor  cam 
this  rule  be  fafely  neglected,  except  where  the 
length  of  the  poem  makes  flight  inaccuracies  ex- 
cufable,  or  allows  room  for  beauties  fufficient  to 
overpower  the  eflFeCts  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the  word 
jSZfeJ  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no  particular 
adaptation  to  anv  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 
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Vlie  tKought  in  the  lail  line  is  impertinent, 
ing  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  character, 
i :./l  with  the  condition  of  the  man  defcribed.  Had 
the  epitaph  been  written  on  the  poor  confpirator  * 
who  died  lately  in  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of 
more  than  forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved 
againft  him,  the  fentiment  had  been  juft  and  pathe- 
tical  ;  but  why  (hould  Trumbal  be  congratulated 
upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never  known  reftraint  ? 

III. 

On  the  Hon.    Simon  Harcourt,  only  Son  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,   at  the  Church  of 
St anton-Har court  In  Oxfordshire^  1720. 

To  this  fad  llirlne,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  moil  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendlhip  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  mull  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy  flone. 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own  ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
artful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  infertcd 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  muft  con- 
cur with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain 
twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  but  with  fervilc 
imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wifh  that,  of  this  infcription,  the 
two  laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away 
from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to  the  fenfe. 
*  Bernard!. 
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IV. 

On  James  Craggs,  Efqi 
in  IVeJlm'inJler-Abhey, 

JACOBUS    CRAGGS, 

REGI  MAGNAE   BRITANNIAE   A   SECRETH 

ET   CONSILIIS  SAN'CTIORIBVS 

PRINCIPIS   PARITER   AC   POPULI   AMOR   ET 

DELICIAE  : 

VIXIT   TITULIS   ET  INVIDIA   MAJOR, 

ANNOS   HEV  PAVCOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  foul  Cncere, 
In  adion  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promife,  fcrv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approv'd, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Alufc  he  lov'd. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intend- 
ed  for  an  epitaph  ;  and  therefore  fome  faults  are  to 
be  imputed  to  the  violence  v.-ith  which  they  are 
|:orn  from  the  poem  that  firll  contained  them. 
We  may,  however,  obferve  fome  defedls.  There 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  firll  couplet :  it  is 
fuperfluous  to  tell  of  him,  v/ho  was  Juicer e,  true, 
diVid.  faithful,  that  he  v\-as  In  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended  in  the 
fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious  ;  where  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  politions,  that  he  gamed 
no  title  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  abfurdity 
pf  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription,  L^ti«  and  Eng- 

liOi, 
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lifh,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If  either  language  be 
preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  ufed  ;  for 
no  reafon  can  be  given  -^-'hy  part  of  the  information 
fliould  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another, 
on  a  tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  occafion  ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  con- 
veniently told  in  verfe,  and  then  to  call  in  the  help 
of  profe,  has  always  the  appearance  of  a  very  art- 
lefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attempt  unaccompHfhed. 
Such  an  epitaph  refembles  the  converfation  of  a 
foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words, 
and  conveys  part  by  figns. 

V. 

,  In  ten  lied  for  Mr.  Rowe, 

In  Westminster- Abbey » 

Thy  f  cliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft. 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft  : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  ihade,and  endlefsreft  ! 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
longs lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was  written,  than 
to  Drydcn,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  indeed 
gives  very  little  information  concerning  either. 

To  wifti.  Peace  to  thyfiadcy  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  chrillian  temple  :  the  ancient 
worfhip  has  infedled  abr.oll  all  our  other  compofi- 

tious. 
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tions,^and  might  therefore  be  contented  to  fpars 
our  epitaphs.  Let  ficlion,  at  leaft,  ceafe  with  hie, 
and  let  us  be  fcrious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
'who  dkd  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breast. 

Here  refts  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,and  with  fober  fenfe  ; 
No  conqueft  fhe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir'd  ; 
No  arts  elTay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paflion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unafFeiled,  fo  compos'd  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd, 
Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd, 
The  faint  fuftained,  but  the  woman  dy'd. 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moll  valuable 
of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  :  the  fubjett  of  it  is  a 
chara6ler  not  difcriminated  by  any  fhining  or 
eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really  makes, 
though  not  the  Iplendor,  the  fehcity  of  life,  and 
that  which  ever)'  wife  man  will  choofe  for  his  final 
and  lafting  companion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in 
the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and 
difguiled  from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and 
the  vain.  Of  fuch  a  character,  Avhich  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that  the 
value  fhould  be  made  known,  and  the  dignity  efta- 
bhfhed.  Domeilick  virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  v/ithout 
great  occaiions,  or  confpicuous  confequences,  in  an 

evea 


f  \  cn  unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pppe  to 
(Ijlplay   it  in  fuch   a  manner   as  might  attract  re- 
el, and  enforce  reverence.     Who  can  forbear  to 
ent  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no   name  in 
the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  Hnes  of  this  infcription  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than  the  reft. 
There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  from  common  places, 
unlefs  it  be  that  in  which  oniy  Virtue  is  faid  to  be 
our  oiun.  I  once  heard  a  Lady  of  great  beauty 
and  excellence  objeft  to  the  fourth  line  that  it  con- 
tained an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of 
this  let  the  Ladies  judge. 

VIL 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby,  ajid 
of  his  Sister  Mary,  ercBed  by  their  Father  the 
I^ordDiGBY,  in  the  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dor* 
fetjhire,   1727. 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  iufferings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere, 
Who  knew  no  wifti  but  what  the  world  might  hear ; 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaffedled  mind, 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  ; 
Go,  live  !  for  heavens  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  follow 'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
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Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 
Yet  take  thefe  tears.  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  fhare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief  : 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
*Tisall  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
general  indifcriminate  characler,  and  of  the  filter 
tells  nothing  but  that  (he  died.  The  difficulty  in 
writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular  and  appro- 
priate praife.  This  however,  is  not  always  to  be 
performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence  or  ability  of 
the  writer  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have 
no  charader  at  all,  have  httle  that  diftinguifhes 
them  from  others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand  more. 
It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that  there  is  in, 
clofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was  born  in  one  year, 
and  died  in  another ;  yet  many  ufeful  and  amiable 
lives  have  been  fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  mate- 
rials for  any  other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however 
not  the  proper  fubjefts  of  poetry  ;  and  whenever 
friendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a  poet  to 
■write  on  fuch  fubjects,  he  muft  be  forgiven  if  he 
Sometimes  wanders  in  generalities,  and  utters  the 
fame  praifes  over  different  tombs. 

The  fcantineis  of  human  praifes  can  fcarcely  be 
made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how  often 
Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs  which  he  compofed, 
found  it  neceffary  to  borrow  from  himfelf.  The 
fourteen  epitaphs,  which  he  has  written,  comprife 

about 


about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there 
are  more  repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all 
the  rell  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  charafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the 
other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  con- 
clufion  is  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but  is 
here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIII. 


On  Sir  G  o  D  F  ?.  E  Y  K  n  e  l  l  e  r. 
In  Westminster-jibbey,  1723. 


Knellcr,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  mafler  taught, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  pidlures  thought 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fate, 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 


Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good,  the 
fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  ^ 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  being  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays,  and  the  fourth, 
is  not  only  bon'owed  from  the  epitaph  on  Raphael, 
tut  of  very  harlh  conftrudion. 
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IX. 


On  General  Henry  Withers. 
In  JVeJlminJler- Abbey y  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  reft  !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind, 
O  !  born  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approv'd  I 
O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpn-it,  or  thy  focial  love  ! 
Amidft  corruption, luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifli  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  flone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  in- 
ftance  of  common  places,  though  fomewhat  di- 
verfified,  by  mingled  qualities,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profefTion. 

Tlie  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  un- 
pleafmg  ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence, 
always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy  ;  the  value  ex- 
preffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men,  raifes 
him  to  efteem  ;  there  is  yet  fomething  of  the  com- 
mon cant  of  fuperficial  fatirills,  who  fuppofe  that 
the  infmcerity  of  a  courtier  deflroys  all  his  fenfa- 
tions,  and  that  he  is  equally  a  diffembler  to  the  hv- 
ing  and  the  dead. 

At 
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At  tlie  third  couplet  I  fhoiild  wifli  the  epitaph 
to  clofe,  but  that  I  fliould  be  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
lAvo  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought  if 
they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that  fol- 
low them. 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
jit  Eajlhamjied  in  Berkjhire,  1730. 

This  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honcft  man  : 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heaven    kept  facred  from  the    Proud  and 

Great  : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life  ;  and  here 
Saw,  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feafl  rofefatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
from  CraJJoaiv.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a 
fpecies  of  praife  peculiar,  original,  andjuft.  Here 
therefore,  the  infcription  ftould  have  ended,  the 
latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what  is  common 
to  ever)^  man  who  is  wife  and  good.  The  charac- 
ter of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  wifh  for  fome  poet  or  biographer  to  dif- 
play  it  more  fully  for  the  advantage  of  pofterity. 
If  he  did  not  ftand  in  the  liril:  rank  of  genius,  he 
may  claim  a  place  in  the  fccond  ;  and,  whatever 
criticifm  may  objcft  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could 
fmd  very  httle  to  blame  in  his  life. 

Oz  XI, 
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XL  «p 

On  Mr.  Gay. 

In  Wejlm'injler-Jhbey,  1 732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFe6lions  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;  fmiplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lalh  the  age  ; 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate, 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unhlam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bufl 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft  ; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gat. 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  fuccefsfully 
executed  than  the  reft,  for  it  will  not  always  happen 
that  the  fuccefs  of  a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his 
labour.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  all  works  of  imagination,  v/hich  are  often  in- 
fluenced by  caufes  wholly  out  of  tht  performer's 
power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the 
origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  mind  which  he 
cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and  which  fcmetimes 
rife  when  he  experts  them  leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only  echoes  of 
each  other  ;  gentle  manners  and  mild  affeBionSj  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean  the  fame. 

That  Gay  was   a  man  in   ivit  is  a  very  frigid 

commen4a- 
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rninendatlon ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is   not 

!ch  for  a  poet.  The  w/V  of  man,  and  the 
jiinpUctty  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trail, and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence,  either  intellec- 
tual or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly  intro-- 
dv^ced  after  the  mention  of  miidnefs  and  gentlenefs, 
wllich  are  made  the  conftituents  of  his  charafter  ; 
for  a  man  fo  mid  and  gentle  to  temper  his  rage,  was 
not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found,  and 
jnean  in  its  conception  ;  the  oppofition  is  obvious, 
and  the  word  lajh  ufed  abfolutely,  and  without 
any  modification,  is  grofs  and  improper. 

To  be  aho've  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free  from 
corruption  among  the  Great,  is  indeed  fuch  a  pecu- 
liarity as  deferved  notice.  But  to  be  a  fafe  com- 
f  anion  is  praife  merely  negative,  arifing  not  from 
the  poffelTion  of  virtue,  but  the  abfence  of  vice, 
and  that  one  of  the  molt  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  characier,  by  af- 
ferting  that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leail  by  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  therefore 
this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  ;  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  fubftantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  fubject. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is  buried 
in  thebofoms  of  the  worthy  and  th.tgood,  who  arc 
diftinguifhed  only  to  lengthen  the  hne,  is  fo  dark 
that  few  underftand  it  ;  and  fo  harfh,  when  it  is 
explained,  that  ftill  fewer  approve, 

Oi  Jin. 
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XII. 

Intended/or  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Jn  Wejlminjler- Abbey. 

ISAACUS    NeWTONIUS. 

Quern  Immortalem 
Teftantur,  Tempus,  Nutura,  Coelum  : 
Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid,  '  Let  Newton  be  !'  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults  feem 
not  to  be  \trj  few.  Why  part  fhould  be  Latin 
and  part  Englifh,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover.  In 
the  Latin,  the  oppofition  of  Liimortalls  and  Mor" 
talis,  is  a  mere  found,  or  a  mere  quibble  ;  he  is  not 
immortal  in  any  fenfe  contrary  to  that  in  which  he 
is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 


On  Edmund  Tkile  of  Buckingham,  luho  died 
in  the  i<^th  Tear  of  his  Age,  1735. 

If  modefl  youth,  with  cool  refledlion  crown'd, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  fmking  ftate  ; 
Tliis  weeping  marble  had  not  alk'd  thy  tear, 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  flione  approv'd, 
The  fenate  heard  Ijrm,  and  his  countrv  lov'd. 

Yet 


Yet  fofter  Konours,  and  lefs  nolfy  fame 
x\ttend  the  Ihade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given, 
Pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  reft, 

r  I  know  not  for  what  reafon.  To  croiun  with 
refledion  is  furely  a  mode  of  fpeech  approaching 
to  nonfenfe.  Opening  virtues  blooming  rounds  is 
fomething  Hke  tautology  ;  the  fix  following  lines 
are  poor  and  profaick.  Art  is  in  another  coup- 
let uled  for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to 
heart.  The  fix  laft  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances  hardly 
deferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The  contemptible 
Dialogue  between  He  and  She  ftiould  have  been 
fuppreflcd  for  the  author's  fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things 
that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  confounds  the  liv- 
ing man  with  the  dead  : 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion,  un- 
der what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He  for- 
got that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  ftate  of 
uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till 
his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit 
when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  wodd  has  but  little  new  \  evcji  this  wretch- 
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ednefs  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fol« 
lowing  tunelefs  lines  : 

Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  offa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hsres 

Sive  hxrede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator ; 

Nam  fcire  baud  potuit  futura,  fed  nec 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivcns  ilia  tanien  fibi  paravit. 

Quse  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberetis  lepulchrum. 

Surely  Arioilo  did  not  venture  to  expecft  that 
his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an  illuftrious 
imitator. 
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^  ^CHRISTOPHER   PITT,  of  whom  what- 
%^_^    ever  I    fhall  relate,  more  than  has  been    al- 

;dy  pubhrtied,   I  owe  to    the  kind  communica- 

n  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in  1699  at  Bland- 
lord,  the  fon  of  a  phyfician  much  efteemed. 

He  was,  in  17 14,  received  as  a  fcholar  into 
Winchefter  College,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by 
^xercifes  of  uncommon  elegance  ;  and,  at  his  re- 
moval to  New  College  in  17 19,  prefented  to  the 
eleftors,  as  the  produdl  of  his  private  and  voluntary 
iludies,  a  compleat  verfion  of  Lucan's  poem, 
which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  tranf- 
lated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which  well 
deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppreflion  of  fuch 
a  work,  recommended,  by  fuch  uncommon  circiim- 
itances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable, 
to  load  libraries  with  fuperfluous  books  ;  but  in- 
citements to  early  excellence  are  never  fuperfluous, 
and  from  this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of 
many  imitations. 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three  years, 

he 
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he  was  prefented  to  the  reclory  of  PImpern  in 
Dorfetfhire  (1722),  by  his  relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of 
Stratfeildfea  in  Hampfliire  ;  and,  refigning  his 
fellowfliip,  continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer, 
till  he  became  Mailer  of  Arts   (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranOated  Vida^s 
Art  of  Poetry^  which  Triflram's  fplendid  edition 
had  then  made  popular.  In  this  tranflation  he 
dillinguifhed  himlelf,  both' by  its  general  elegance, 
and  by  the  fliilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers,  to 
the  images  exprefled  ;  a  beauty  which  Vida  has 
with  great  ardour  enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  hving,  a  place  very  pleaf- 
ing  by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  ;  where  he  pafled  the 
reft  of  his  hfe,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  be- 
loved for  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  eafinefs 
of  his  manners.  Before  ftrangers  he  had  fome- 
thing  of  the  fcholar's  timidity  or  dillruft  ;  but 
when  he  became  famihar  he  was  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  be- 
nevolence procured  general  refpecl  ;  and  he  pafled 
a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for 
the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice 
of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  mifcellany,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1 727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  necefiary  to  know  : 
thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very 
early  produAions,  and  I  have  not  obferved  that 
any  rife  above  mediocrity. 

.  The  fuccefs  of  his  V'lda  animated  him  to  a 
higher  undertaking  ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he 
pubhlhed  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Eneid. 

This 
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This  being,  I  fuppofe,  commended  by  his  friends, 
he  fome  time  afterwards  added  three  or  four  more; 
with  an  advertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  him- 
fclf  as  tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and 
with  a  progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly  con- 
fcious.  This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if  true,  is 
nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  Englifh  Eneid,  which  I  am 
forry  not  to  fee  joined  in  the  late  publication  with 
his  other  poemxS.  It  would  have  been  pleafmg  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  bell 
tranflations  that  perhaps  were  ever  produced  by 
one  nation  of  the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Diyden,  naturally 
obferved  his  failures,  and  avoided  them  ;  and,  as 
he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of 
an  exa(?t,  equable,  and  fplendid  verfificaticn. 
With  thefe  advantages,  feconded  by  great  dili- 
gence, he  might  fuccefsfully  labour  particular  paf- 
fages,  and  efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  ver- 
fions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be, 
that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge- 
neral vigour  and  fpritelinefs,  and  Pitt  often  Hops 
him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a  fingle 
couplet  ;  that  Dryden' s  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
huiTy  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neg- 
lected in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  liftlefs  peru- 
fal  ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the  criticks,  and  Dryden 
the  people  ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden 
read. 

lie  did  not  long    enjoy  the  reputation  which 

this 
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this  great  work  defervedly  conferred  ;  for  he  leffc 
the  world  in  1748,  and  Hes  buried  under  a  ftone 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  infcription  : 

In  memory'  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry  ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive 

fmiplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  belovecj, 

Apr.  13,1748* 

aged  48. 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fonofa  minifter 
vvell  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  diHgence,  was 
born  September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  (hire 
of  Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pallor.  His 
mother,  whofe  name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co- 
heirefs  a  portion  of  a  fmall  ellate.  The  revenue 
of  a  parifh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large  ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his  family, 
having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neigh- 
bouring miniiler,  difcovering  in  James  uncommon 
promifes  of  future  excellence,  undertook  to  fuper- 
intend  his  education,  and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which  he 
delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  Autumn  ;  but 
was  not  confidered  by  his  mafter  as  fuperior  to 
common  boys,  though  in  thofe  early  days  he 
amufed  his  patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical 
compofitions  ;  with  which  however  he  fo  little 
pleafed  himfelf,  that  on   every  new-year's  day  he 

Vol.  IV.  P  threw 
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threw  Into  the  fire  all  the  produflions  of  tlie  £o\'C' 
going  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  not  refided  two  years  when  his  fathe.' 
died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their 
mother,  who  raifed  upon  her  little  eftate  what 
money  a  mortgage  could  afford,  and,  removing 
with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her 
fon  rifing  into  eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon's  friends  was  to  breed 
him  a  miniiler.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
fchool,  without  diftinftion  or  expedtation,  till,  at 
the  ufnal  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercife  by  explaining  a  pfalm.  His  divflion  was  fo 
poetically  fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  pro- 
feflbr  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  fpeaking  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience,  and  he 
cenfured  one  of  his  exprefTions  as  indecent,  if  not 
profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreffed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclefiallical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  bloffoms 
of  poetr)',  which  however  were  in  fome  danger  of 
a  blail  ;  for,  fubmitting  his  productions  to  fome 
who  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  criticife,  he 
heard  of  nothing  but  faults,  but,  finding  other 
judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  fink  into  defpondence. 

He  eafily  difcovered  that  the  only  ftage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage, was  London  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  malig- 
nity, where   merit  might   foon  become  confpicu- 
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t;  US,  and  would  find  friends  as  foon  as  it  became 
cputable  to  befriend  it.  A  lady,  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  mother,  advifed  him  to  the 
]ourney,  and  promifed  fonie  countenance  or  aflif- 
tance,  which  at  latt  he  never  received  ;  however, 
he  juftified  his  adventure  by  her  encouragement, 
and  came  to  feek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  *duke  of  Montrofe. 
He  had  recommendations  to  feveral  perfons  of  con- 
fequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his 
handkerchief ;  but  as  he  paffed  along  the  ftreet, 
with  the  gaping  curiofity  of  a  new-comer,  his  at- 
tention was  upon  ever}'-  thing  rather  than  his 
pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was  llolen 
from  him. 

His  firll  want  was  of  a  pair  of  fhoes.  For  the 
fupply  of  all  his  neceflities,  his  whole  fund  was  his 
Winter,  which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchafer  ; 
till,  at  lail,  Mr.  Millan  was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at 
a  low  price  ;  and  this  low  price  he  had  for  fome 
time  reafon  to  regret  ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr. 
Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly  unknown  among 
authors,  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo 
delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrat- 
ing its  excellence.  Thomfon  obtained  likewifc 
the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom,  being  friend- 
lefs  and  indigent,  and  glad  of  kindnefs,  he  court- 
ed with  every  expreflion  of  fervile  adulation. 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton, 

but  attrafted  no   regard  from  him  to  the  author  ; 

till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his   attention  by  fome 

jrfes  addreffed  to  Thomfon,  and  publiflied  in  one 
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of  the  newfpapcrs,  which  cenfurcd  the  great  for 
their  negledt  of  ingenious  men.  Thomion  theri 
received  a  preient  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he 
gives  this  account  to  Mr.  Hill  : 

•'  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Satur- 
**  day  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton. 
**  A  certain  gentleman,  without  m.y  defire,  fpokc 
<'  to  him  concerning  me  ;  his  anfwer  was,  that  I 
**  had  never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman 
*«  put  the  qutftion,  If  he  defired  that  I  ftiould 
"  wait  on  him  ?  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this, 
**  the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  Letter  to 
"  him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
**  call  a  civil  manner  ;  afl^ed  me  feme  common- 
*'  place  queftions,  and  made  me  a  prefent  of 
**  twenty  guineas.  I  am  ver)'  ready  to  own  that 
**  the  prefent  was  larger  than  my  performance 
**  deferved  ;  and  fhall  afcribe  it  to  his  generofity, 
**  or  any  other  caufe,  rather  than  the  meiit  of  the 
«  addrefs." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  firil  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  publick  ;  and  one  edition  was  very 
fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another. 

Thomfon's  credit  was  now  high,  and  ever)'-  day 
brought  him  ncAv  friends ;  among  others  Dr. 
Rundlc,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous, 
fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities 
fuch;  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Talbot. 

Winter  was  accoir.panied,  in  many  editions,  not 
only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,  but  with 
poetical   praifcs  by  Mr.   Hill,  Mr.   Mallet   (then 

Mal/ochJ, 
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Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  ficlitious  name  of  a  lady 
once  too  well  known.  Why  the  dedications  are, 
i:o  Winter  and  the  other  feafons,  contrarily  to  cuf- 
tom,  left  out  in  the  coUefted  works,  the  reader 
may  enquire. 

The  next  year  {1727)  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  three  publications  ;  of  Summer,  in  purfuance  of 
his  plan  ;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Neivton,  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  an 
exaft  philofopher  by  the  inflruction  of  Mr.  Gray  ; 
and  of  Britannia,  a  kind  of  poetical  invedlive 
againft  the  miniftry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought 
not  forward  enough  in  refenting  the  depredations 
of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared 
himfelf  an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had 
therefore  no  favour  to  expect  from  the  Court. 

Thomfon,  having  been  fome  time  entertained  in 
the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was  delirous  of 
teftifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the  patron 
of  his  Summer  ;  but  the  fame  kindnefs  which  had 
firft  difpofed  lord  Binning  to  encourage  him,  de- 
termined him  to  refufe  the  dedication,  wliich  was 
by  his  advice  addreffed  to  Mr.  Doddington  ;  a 
man  who  had  m.ore  power  to  advance  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

Spring  was  publifhed  next  year,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  countefs  of  Hertford  ;  whofe  practice 
it  was  to  invite  eveiy  Summer  fome  poet  into  the 
country,  to  hear  her  verfes,  and  affill  her  ftudies. 
This  honour  was  one  Summer  conferred  on  Thom- 
fon, who  took  m.ore  delight  in  caroufmg  v^'ith  lord 
Hertford  and  his  friends  than  affifting  her  ladyiliip's 
r  3  poetic^ 
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poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received 
another  fummons. 

Autumn,  the  feafon  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  ftill  remained  unfung,  and 
was  delayed  till  he  publifhed  (1730)  his  works 
collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
n'lsbaf  which  raifed  fuch  expectation,  that  every 
rehearfal  was  dignified  wuth  a  fplendid  audience, 
collected  to  anticipate  the  dehght  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  publick.  It  was  obfcrved  however 
that  nobody  was  much  affefted,  and  that  the  com- 
pany rofe  as  from  a  moral  ledlure. 

It  h:ad  upon  the  ftage  no  unufual  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  taftc 
of  pleafure.     There  was  a  feeble  line  in  the  play  ; 

O  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  O  ! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifli  parody  ; 

O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro- 
logue to  Sophon'ijba  the  firft  part  was  written  by 
Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh  it,  and 
that  the  concluding  lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  receive  new  impref- 
fions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his  views 
enlarged  j  nor  can  he  be  fuppofed  to  have  want- 
ed 
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cd  tlirvt  curiofity  which  is  infeparable  from  an  ac- 
tive and  comprehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore 
now  be  fuppofed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
intelledual  luxury  ;  he  was  every  day  feafted  with 
inftruftive  novelties  ;  he  lived  fplendidly  without 
expence,  and  might  expert  when  he  returned  home 
a  certain  eftablifhment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours 
for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and 
with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger. 
Thomfon,  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  found 
or  fancied  fo  many  evils  arifmg  from  the  tyranny 
of  other  governments,  that  he  refolved  to  write  a 
very  long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firfl  book,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot died  ;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been  rewarded 
for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of  fecretary  of  the 
Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon  it  as 
his  nobleft  work ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain 
upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praifes  and  reward 
her  encomiaft  :  her  praifes  were  condemned  to 
harbour  fpiders,  and  to  gather  dull  ;  none  of 
Thomfon's  performances  were  fo  little  regarded. 

The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  errone- 
ous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images  mull  tire 
in  time  ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
pofition  which   nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the 

beginning 
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beginning  fuperfluous,  mud  quickly  grow  dif- 
gufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear  in  its 
original  ilate  ;  but  when  tlie  author's  works  were 
collected,  after  his  death,  was  (hoitened  by  Sir 
George  Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has 
amanifeft  tendency  to  lefien  the  confidence  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  authors, 
by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of 
another,  cannot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  pro- 
priety of  the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
— I  wilh  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
feems  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  poetry^ ; 
but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour  by  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  their  became 
vacant ;  and  tiiough  the  lord  Hardwicke  delayed 
for  fome  time  to  give  it  away,  Thomfon's  bafh- 
fulnefs,  or  pride,  or  fome  othci*  motive  perhaps  not 
more  laudable,  withheld  him  from  foliciting  ;  and 
the  new  Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he 
would  not  alk. 

He  now  relapfcd  to  his  fomier  indigence  ;  but 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  ftrugghng 
for  popularity,  and  by  tlie  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton profeffed  himfelf  the  patron  of  wit  :  to  him 
Thomfon  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  inter- 
rogated about  the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  that  they 
'Were  in  a  more  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly  ;  and 
had  a  penfion  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
{1738)    the   tragedy  of  /f^amcmnon^  which  was 

much 
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'much  fliortened  in  the  reprefentation.  It  had  the 
fate  which  moft  commonly  attends  mythological 
ftories,  and  was  only  endured,  but  not  favoured. 
It  ftruggled  with  fuch  difficulty  through  the  firft 
night,  that  Thomfon,  coming  late  to  his  friends 
with  whom  he  was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by 
telling  them  how  the  fweat  of  his  dillrefs  had  fo 
difordered  his  wig,  that  he  could  not  come  till  he 
had  been  refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  his  own  drama,  that, 
if  I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the  upper  gallery 
he  accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation, 
till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to  filence.  Pope 
countenanced  Agamemnon)  by  coming  to  it  the 
firft  night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a 
general  clap  ;  he  had  much  regard  for  Thomfon, 
and  once  exprefled  it  in  a  poetical  Epiftle  fent  to 
Italy,  of  which  however  he  abated  the  value,  by 
tranfplanting  fome  of  the  lines  into  his  Epiftle  to 
Arhuthnot, 

About  this  time  the  Aft  was  paffed  for  licenf- 
ing  plays,  of  v^'hich  the  firft  operation  was  the 
prohibition  of  Gustavus  Vafa,  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  publick  recompenfed  by  a  very 
liberal  fubfcription  ;  the  next  was  the  refufal  of 
Edtuard  and  Eleanor  a.,  offered  by  Thomfon.  It 
is  hard  to  difcover  why  either  play  ftiould  have 
been  obftrudled.  Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I 
cannot  now^  tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  pubhck  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifterial 
writers   remarked,  that  he   had  taken  a  Liberty 

ivhkh 
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vohich    tuns    not    agreeable   to    Britannia    in   arty 
Scafon. 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  tlie  mafque  of  Alfred^ 
\vhich  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Chefden- 
houfe. 

His  next  work  (1745)  ^^''^^  Taticred  and  S'tgif- 
wunda^  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  all  his  tragedies  ;  for 
it  llill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  flage.  It  may  be 
■doubted  whether  he  was,  either  by  the  bent  of 
nature  or  habits  of  lludy,  much  qualified  for 
tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much 
fenfe  of  the  pathetick,  and  his  diffufive  and  def- 
criptive  ftyle  produced  declamation  rather  than 
dialogue- 

.  His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  ofBce  of  furveyor- ge- 
neral of  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  from  which,  when 
his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  hved  to  publifh  was  the 
Cajlle  of  Indolence.,  which  was  many  years  undei' 
his  hand,  but  was  at  lail  finilhed  with  great  ac- 
curacy. The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene  of  lazy 
, luxury,  tliat  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
it  ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  Lon- 
don and  Kew,  he  caught  a  diforder,  which,  with 
fome  carclefs  exafperation,  ended  in  a  fever  that 
jjut  an  to  his  life,  Augufl  27,  1748.  He  was 
^buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  without  au 
infcription  ;  but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
iis  memory  in  WellminfttT-abbey. 

Thomfoj^ 
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Tliomfon  was  of  ftature  above  tlie  middle  fize, 
and  more  fat  than  bard  befeems,  of  a  dull  coun- 
tenance, and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  uninviting  ap- 
pearance ;  filent  in  mingled  company,  but  chearfut 
among  felecl  friends,,  and  by  his  friends  very  tender- 
ly and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus, 
which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir  George 
Lyttleton,  brought  upon  the  llage  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a  Prologue,, 
which  Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in 
fond  intimacy,  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed 
him  to  be,  on  that  occafion,  no  actor.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  benevolence  is  very  honourable 
to  Quin  ;  who  is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thom- 
fon, then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from 
an  arreil,  by  a  very  confiderable  prefent  ;  and  its- 
continuance  is  honourable  to  both  ;  for  friendlhip 
is  not  always  the'  fequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  remitted 
to  his  fifters,  whom,  however  removed  from  them 
"by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with  great 
tendernefs,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  Letter, 
which  I  communicate  with  much  pleafure,  as  it 
gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  recording  the 
fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thomfon,  and  reflecting  on 
the  friendly  afliftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom, 
I  received  it. 
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**   Hagley  in  Worcefterfliire, 
"     Odober  the  4th,  1747. 

"  My  dear  Sifter, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  ms  better  than  to 
*'  interpret  my  illence  into  a  decay  of  afFe6tion, 
"  efpecially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
"  fuch  as  rather  to  increafe  than  diminifli  it. 
*'  Don't  imagine,  becaufe  I  am  a  bad  correfpon- 
*'  dent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  fi'iend 
*'  and  brother.  I  muft  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to 
"  tell  you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very 
"  fixed  and  conilant  ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon 
''  of  complaint  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye 
**  I  have  not  the  leaft  fliadow),  I  am  confcious  of 
**  fo  many  defeils  in  myfelf,  as  difpofe  me  to  be 
*'  not  a  httle  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truell  heart-felt  fatisfaftion 
"  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  hufband,  and  are 
"  in  eafy  contented  circumftances  ;  but  were  they 
**  otherwife,  that  would  only  awaken  and  height - 
**  en  my  tendernefs  towards  you.  As  our  good 
*'  and  tender  hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive 
*«  any  material  teftimonies  of  that  highefl  human 
"  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than  which  nothing 
"  could  have  given  me  equal  pleafure),  the  only 
*'  return  I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to 
*'  thofe  they  left  behind  them  :  would  to  God 
/*  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
"  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  and 

**  that 
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that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
once  more  a  filler  who  fo  truly  deferved  my 
elleem  and  love.  But  fhe  is  happy  vihile  wc 
mult  toil  a  little  longer  here  below  :  let  us  how- 
ever do  it  chearfully  and  gratefully,  fupported 
by  the  pleafmg  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on 
a  fafer  fhore,  where  to  recolleft  the  ftorms  and 
difficulties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  blifsful  Hate.  You  did  right 
to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name  ;  for  you 
mull  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friend- 
(hip  for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by 
nature,  by  having  pajGTed  the  affedionate  years 
of  your  youth  together  ;  and  by  that  great 
foftner  and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hard- 
fliip.  That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a 
little,  I  account  one  of  the  mcft  exquifite  plea- 
fures  of  my  life. — But  enough  of  this  melan- 
choly though  not  unpleafing  llrain. 
*'  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difinterell- 
ed  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee  by  my 
Letter  to  him  :  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his 
marrying  again,  you  may  readily  aflc  me  why 
I  don*t  many  at  all.  My  circumftances  have 
hitherto  been  fo  variable  and  uncertain  in  this 
fluftuating  world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from 
engaging  in  fuch  a  ftate  :  and  now,  though 
they  are  more  fettled,  and  of  late  (which  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear)  confiderably  improved,  I 
begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in  life 
for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to  mention 
fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are  apt  to  ftartle 
Vol.  IV.  Q,  "  the 
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**  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old  batclieior?.  I  am, 
**  however,  not  a  little  iufpicious  that  was  I  to  pay 
**  a  vifit  to  Scotland  (which  I  have  fome  thoughts 
**  of  doing  foon)  I  might  pofiibly  be  tempted 
•*  to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if  done 
'*  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  none 
**  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ; 
*'  and  yet,  who  more  forfaken  than  they,  while 
"  the  gentlemen  are  continually  running  abroad 
"  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
**  are  wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You  fee 
**  I  am  beginning  to  make  interell  already  with 
**  the  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more  of  this  infectious 
**  fubje£t. — Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and 
"  then  ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regular  corref- 
'*  pondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  ref- 
**  peel.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  hufband, 
**  and  beheve  me  to  be, 

"  Your  moil  affedlionate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson." 

(Addreffcd)  "  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark." 


The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid,  but 
not  active  ;  he  would  give,  on  all  occafions,  what 
affiftance  his  purfe  would  fupply  ;  but  the  offices 
of  intervention  or  folicitation  he  could  not  conquer 
iiis  fluggilhnefs  fufficiently  to  perform.  Tlie  aftairs 
-of  otliers,  however,  were  not  more  negiecled  than 
Uis  own.     He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniences  of 

idlenefs,- 
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idleiiefs,  bnt  he  never  cured  it  ;  and  was  ib  con- 
fcioiis  of  his  own  charafter,  that  he  talked  of  writ- 
ing an  Eaftern  Tale  of  the  Man  ivho  loved  to  he 
in  Distrefs . 

Among  his  pecuHarities  was  a  very  unflcilful  and 
inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or 
folemn  compofition.  He  was  once  reading  to 
Doddington,  who,  being  himfelf  a  reader  eminent- 
ly elegant,  was  fo  much  provoked  by  his  odd  ut- 
terance, that  he  fnatched  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
and  told  him  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thbmfon  has  remarked,  that 
an  author's  life  is  beft  read  in  his  works  :  his  ob- 
fervation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  liv- 
ed much  with  Thomfon,  once  told  me,  how  he 
heard  a  lady  remarking  that  fhe  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  charaftcr,  that  he 
was  a  great  Lover,  a  great  Sivimmery  and  rtgoroujly 
abjlhient  ;  but,  faid  Savage,  he  knov/s  not  any 
love  but  that  of  the  fex  ;  he  was  perhaps  never 
in  cold  water  in  his  hfe  ;  and  he  indulges  him- 
felf in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 
Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moil  eager 
praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and  con- 
ftancy  of  friendfliip,  and  his  adherence  to  his  firft 
acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputa- 
tion had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  the 

higheft  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expref- 

fmg-  liis  thoughts,    is  original.      His   blank  verfe 

is   no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Milton,   or  of  any 

Q  2  other 
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Other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  arc  th: 
rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  paufes,  his 
didion,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  tranfcrip- 
tion,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  pecu- 
liar train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of 
genius  ;  he  looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  beftows  only  on  a 
poet  ;  the  eye  that  dillinguiflies,  in  every  thing 
prefented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which 
imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with 
a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seafons 
wonders  that  he  never  faw  before  what  Thomfon 
flievv^s  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomfon  impreffes. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verfc 
feems  properly  ufed  ;  Thomfon' s  wide  expan- 
fion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of  cir- 
cumilantial  varieties,  would  have  been  obftruAed 
and  embarraffed  by  the  frequent  interfefkion  of 
the  fenfe,  which  are  the  neceflary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  gene- 
ral effects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence 
of  Nature,  whether  plealing  or  dreadful.  The 
gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fplendour  oi  Summer,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Autumn,  and  the  horrour  of  Winter,  take 
in  their  turns  poff'effion  of  the  mind.  The  poet 
leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things  as 
they  are  fucceflively  varied  by  the  viciffitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  his  own 
enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his 
imagery,  and  kindle  v/ith  his  fentiments.  Nor 
k  the  naturahll  without  his  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment t 
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inent  ;  for  he  is  affifted  to  recoileft  and  to  combine, 
to  arrange  his  difcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the 
fphere  of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defeft  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of  me- 
thod ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any 
remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fubfifting  all  at 
once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one  fhould  be  men- 
tioned before  another  ;  yet  the  memory  wants  the 
help  of  order,  and  the  curiofity  is  nat  excited  by 
fiifpenfe  orexpe6lation. 

His  diclion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid  and 
luxuiiant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his 
images  and  thoughts  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade  ;  fuch  as  invcft  them  with  fplendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
eafily  difcenied*  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  fome- 
times  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more 
than  the  mind, 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at 
their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  loinid  altered 
and  enlarged  by  fubfequent  revifals,  as  the  author 
fuppofed  his  judgement  to  grow  more  exaft,  and 
as  books  or  conversation  extended  his  know- 
ledge and  opened  his  profpe<?ts.  They  are,  I 
think,  improved  in  general  ;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  they  have  not  loft  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  race  ;  a  word  which,  applied 
to  wines,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  means  the  flavour 
of  the  foil. 

Liberty^     when     it   firft     appeared,    I  tried  to 

Rad,    and    foon    defifted,     I    have    never   tried 

QL3  agai"j 
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again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praifc 
or  cenfure. 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received  ought 
not  to  be  fuppreft  ;  it  is  laid  by  Lord  Lytteltou 
in  the  Prologue  to  his  poilhumous  play,  that  his 
works  contained 

No  line  whidi,  dying,  he  could  wifh  to  blot. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by  my 
recommendation  infertcd  in  the  late  Col- 
leftion  ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me 
whatever  pleafure  or  wearinefs  they  may  find  in  the 
perufal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and 
Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17,  1674, 
at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  fame 
name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for  young  gentlemen, 
though  common  report  makes  him  a  flioemaker. 
He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons, 
to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given  to 
books  from  his  infancy  ;  and  began,  v/e  are  told, 
to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  fup- 
pofe,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergy- 
man, mailer  of  the  Freefchool  at  Southampton,  to 
whom  the  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  in- 
fcribcd  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicuous,  that 
a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his  fupport  at  the 
Univerfity  j  but  he  declared  his  refolution  to  take 

h'ia 
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his  lot  with  the  DifTenters.  Such  he  was  as  every 
Chrillian  Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy 
taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
panions and  fellow-ftudents  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet, 
and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Tuam. 
Some  Latin  EiTays,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
as  exercifes  at  this  academy,  (hew  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  both  philofophical  and  theological, 
fuch  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of 
ftudy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies,  a  maker 
of  verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry. 
His  verfes  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconkk  meafure, 
written  when  he  was  feventeen,  are  remarkably  eafy 
and  elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 
by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are 
written  with  fuch  negletl  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is 
without  example  among  the  ancients  ;  but  his  dic- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  always  exadly  pure,  has 
fuch  copioufnefs  and  fplendour,  as  fhews  that  he 
was  but  at  a  very  little  diftance  from  excellence. 

His  m.ethod  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the  contents 
pf  his  books  upon  his  memoiy  by  abridging  them., 
and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one  fyftem 
with  fupplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe, 
who  were,  I  believe,  Lidependents,  he  communi- 
cated in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
fpent  two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion  at  the  houfe 
ef  his  father,  whQ  treated  b^  vith  great  tender- 

pefs  i 
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nefs  ;  and  had  the  happinefs,  indulged  to  few 
parents,  of  hving  to  fee  his  fon  eminent  for  litera- 
ture and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp 
five  years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon  ;  and  in 
that  time  particularly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  I'ludy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  being  chofen  afliftant 
to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the  liril  time  on  the 
birth-day  that  compleated  his  twenty-fourth  year  ; 
probably  coniidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond 
nativity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  exiftence. 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,^ 
he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  funk 
him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that  the  congregation 
thought  an  aififtant  neceifary,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradually,  and 
he  performed  his  duty,  till  ( 1 7 1 2  )  he  was  feized 
by  a  fever  of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that, 
from  the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 
never  perfetily  recovered. 

This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaflion  of  his 
friends  neceflary,  and  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received  him  into  his 
houfe  ;  where,  with  a  conftancy  of  friendfliip  and 
uniformity  of  conduct  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was 
treated  for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs 
that  friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpeft  could  diftate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about 
eight  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  continued  with  the 
lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
Judy  died  about  a  year  after  him.  * 

A  coali- 
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A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  wliicli  the  notions 
of  patronage  and  dependence  were  overpowered  by 
the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  defer\-es  a  par- 
ticular memorial  ;  and  I  will  not  withhold  from, 
the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons's  reprefentation,  to  which 
regard  is  to  be  paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who 
writes  what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife 
to  multitudes  befides. 

"  Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upon  that 
*'  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought  the 
•'  Doftor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and 
**  continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
*'  lefs  than  thirty-fix  years.  In  the  midft  of  his 
**  facred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good 
**  of  his  generation,  he  is  feized  ■v\4th  a  moft  violent 
**  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppref- 
**  fed  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a  Hop  at  leall 
**  to  his  pubhck  fervices  for  four  years.  In  this 
**  diftreffing  feafon,  doubly  fo  to  his  aftive  and 
**  pioHS  fpirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's 
*'  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had 
*'  hnifhed  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninter- 
**  rupted  demonllrations  of  the  truefl  friendfhip. 
•'  Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
•*  thing  which  could  contiibute  to  the  enjoyment 
**  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied  purfuits  of  his 
*'  fludies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which,  for 
**  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an 
**  houfe  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a 
**  countr}'  recefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  ipread- 
*'  ing  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
^  vantages,  to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his  reitora- 
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"  tion  to  health  ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chofc 
'*  them,  molt  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious 
"  ftudies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with 
**  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been 
**  for  this  mod  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  out- 
**  ward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully, 
**  dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of  lan- 
**  guor,  and  inability  for  pubhck  fervice,  and  even 
**  for  profitable  lludy,  or  perhaps  might  have 
*'  funk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming  load 
**  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days  ;  and  thus 
**  tlie  church  and  world  would  have  been  deprived 
**  of  thofe  many  excellent  fermons  and  works, 
*'  which  he  drew  up  and  publiihed  during  his  long 
*'  refidence  in  this  family.  In  a  few  years  after 
*'  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  ; 
*'  but  his  amiable  confort  furvives,  who  fliews  the 
**  Do6tor  the  fame  refpedl  and  friendihip  as  be- 
*'  fore,  and  moll  happily  for  him  and  great 
*'  numbers  befides  ;  for,  as  htr  riches  were  great> 
"  her  generofity  and  munificence  were  in  full  pro- 
"  portion  ;  her  thread  of  fife  was  drawn  out  to  a 
**  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doftor's  j 
**  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through  herkindnefs, 
*'  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  prefent  Mrs. 
*'  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  elteem- 
*'  ed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits 
**  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  firil  entrance 
**  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were  numbered  and 
**  finiliied,  and,  like  a  (liock  of  corn  in  its  feafon, 
"  he  afcended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  im- 
<'  mortal  life  and  joy.'* 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 

tonfidered 
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.confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of  fix-and- 
thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
his  hfe  was  no  ctherwife  diverfined  than  by  fuccef- 
five  pubhcations.  The  feries  of  his  works  I  am  not 
able  to  deduce  ;  their  number,  and  their  variety, 
fhew  the  intenfenefs  of  his  induftry,  and  the  extent 
of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firll  authors  that  taught  the 
Diffenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage. Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
Avhether  of  learning  or  acutenefs,  was  com.monly 
obfcured  and  blunted  by  coarfenefs  and  inelegance 
•of  ftyle.  He  fhewed  them,  that  zeal  and  purity 
might  be  expreffed  and  enforced  by  polifhed  dittion. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  hfe  the  teacher 
of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of  his  works  can 
doubt  his  hdelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  ftature,  which  very  httle  exceeded 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  appear- 
ance, yet  the  gravity  and  propnety  of  his  utterance 
made  his  difcourfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  m.en- 
tioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronuncia- 
tion he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  curfory  fermons  ; 
jDUt  having  adjuiled  the  heads,  and  flcetched  out 
fome  particulars,  trufted  for  fuccefs  to  his  extern- 
porary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  afCft  his  eloquence  by 
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lany  geftlculations  ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  anions  have 
any  correfpondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did 
not  fee  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fentences  he  gave 
time,  by  a  fliort  paufe,  for  the  proper  impreflion. 

To  llated  and  publick  inilru6lion  he  added  fa- 
miliar vifits  and  perfonal  application,  and  was  care- 
ful to  improve  the  opportunities  which  converfa- 
tion  offered  of  diffufmg  and  increafing  the  influence 
of  religion. 

*By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  refent- 
ment  ;  but,  by  his  eilabliflied  and  habitual  prac- 
tice, he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  inoifenfive.  His 
tendernefs  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor  while  he  lived  in 
the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part 
or  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundred  a  year  ;  and  for  children,  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  the  philofopher  and 
the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and 
fyftems  of  inflruction,  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
capacities, '  from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through  its 
gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  m.an,  acquainted  with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  attion,  will  look  with  veneration  on 
the  writer  who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke, 
and  at  another  making  a  catechifm  for  children  in 
their  Tourth  year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the 
dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  leffon  that 
humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiolity  excur- 
five,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his  WTitings  are 
very  numerous,   and  his  fubjeds  various.     With 
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his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough  acquaintecf 
to  admire  his  meeknefs  of  oppofition,  and  his  mild-^ 
nefs  of  cenfure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but 
in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy   was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has 
been  received  into  the  univerfities,  and  therefore 
wants  no  private  recommendation  :  if  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  mull  be  confidered  that  no 
man  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodife  or  illuf- 
trate  a  fyftem,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphyiical  difquifitions,  it  was  obferied 
by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded 
the  idea  oi  /pace  with  that  of  empty  /pace,  and  did 
not  confider  that  though  fpace  might  be  without 
matter,  yet  matter  being  extended,  could  not  be 
without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with  greater 
pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  of 
which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed  be  found 
in  Locke's  Condu5  of  the  Understanding,  but 
they  are  fo  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as 
to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the 
higheil  degree  ufeful  and  pleafmg.  Whoever  has 
the  care  of  inftrutling  others,  may  be  charged 
with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  re- 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology  as 
■diflincl  from  his  other  productions  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  in- 
ceiTant  fohcitude  for  fouls,  converted  to  Theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffufed 
over  his  works :  under  his  diredlion  it  may  be 
truly  faid,   Theologia  Philofophia  ancillatur,  philo- 

fophy 
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fophy  is  fubfervlent  to  evangelical  infi:rii6lion  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
lead  vvifhing,  to  be  better.  Tlie  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  inftniftion,  and  he  that  fat 
down  only  to  reafon  is  on  a  fudden  compelled 
to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in 
1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
an  unfohcited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
Do6lor  of  Divinity.  Academical  honours  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  all  bellowed  with 
equal  judgement. 

He  continued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  inllruclion  and  ex- 
ample ;  till  at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age  difabled 
him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  minifterial 
functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of  pub- 
lick  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  falary  appendant 
to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept  the 
refignation. 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafcd,  and  at  laft 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  ;  where 
he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till 
he  expired  Nov.  25,  174B,  in  the  feventy-^fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of  cha- 
rader,  or  fuch  monum.ents  of  laborious  piety.  He 
has  provided  inftru6lion  for  all  ages,  from  thofe 
who  are  hfping  their  firil  leffons,  to  the  enhghtened 
readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left 
neither  corporeal  nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ; 
he  has  taught  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  fciencc 
of  the  ftars. 

JI2  His 
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His  charafter,  therefore,  muft  be  formed  from 
tlie  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  attainments, 
rather  than  from  any  fmgle  performance  ;  for  it 
would  not  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheil  rank 
in  any  fmgle  denomination  of  literary  dignity  ; 
yet  perhaps  there  ^s'as  nothing  in  which  he  would 
not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers 
to  different  purluits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  ilood  high  among  the  authors  with 
whom  he  is  now  afTociated.  For  his  judgement 
was  exacl,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with 
very  nice  difcernment  ;  his  imaginat;flon,  as  the 
Dacian  Battle  proves,  was  vigorous  and  aftive,  and 
the  {lores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
fancy  was  to  be  fupplled.  His  ear  was  well- 
tuned,  and  his  di6lion  was  elegant  and  copious. 
But  his  devotional  poetiy  is,  hke  that  of  others, 
unfatisfaftor)'.  The  paucity  of  its  topicks  enfor- 
ces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  fanftity  of  the. 
matter  rejefts  the  ornaments  of  figurative  ditlion. 
It  is  fufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjeds  feldom  rife  higher 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amufements  of  a 
Man  of  Letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of  value 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion 
was  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regidar  meafures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verfe  ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  fufiiciently  correfpondent.  He  is  particu- 
larly unhappy  in  coining  names  exprelTive  of  cha- 
radters.     Kis  lines  are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy, 

and 
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and  his  thoughts  always  rehgioiifly  pure  ;  but  who 
is  there  that,  to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence,  does 
not  wifh  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fpritehncfs  and 
vigour  ?  He  is  at  leail  one  of  the  few  poets  with 
whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  fafely  pleafed  ; 
and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whofe  mind  is  dif- 
pofed  by  his  verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him 
in  all  but  his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benq^ 
Volence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  Qvd. 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
brose Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  account.  His  academical  education  he  re- 
ceived at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  firft  folicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  fome 
EnglKh  verfes,  in  the  CoUeftion  publiftied  by  the 
Univerfity,  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
wliat  ftation  he  pafled  his  life,  is  not  yet  difcover- 
cd.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paftorals  before 
the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are  evidently  prior  to 
thofe  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addreffed  to  the  univerfal 
patron,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  a  poetical  Letter  from 
Copenhagen^  which  was  publidied  in  the  Tatler, 
and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  firft  Letters  men- 
tioned with  high  praifc,  as  the  production  of  a 
man  tuho  could  "jurite  very  nobly. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  eafily 
found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele  j  but  his  ar- 
dour 
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dour  feems  not  to  have  procured  him  any  thing 
more  than  kind  words  ;  lince  he  was  reduced  to 
tranflate  the  Perfian  Tales  for  Tonfon,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this  addition 
of  contempt,  that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown. 
The  book  is  divided  into  many  fediliions,  for  each 
of  which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  reward, 
as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  veiy  hberal ;  but 
half-a-crown  had  a  mean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of 
his  party,  by  epitomifmg  Hacket's  Life  of  Arch- 
bj/hop  WiUiams.  The  original  book  is  written 
with  fuch  depravity  of  genius,  fuch  mixture  of 
the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared. 
The  Epitome  is  free  enough  from  affectation,  but 
has  little  fpirit  or  vigour. 

In  1 7 1 2  he  brought  upon  the  llage  The  D'ljlrefl 
Mother^  almolt  a  tranflation  of  Racine's  Andro- 
vmque.  Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon 
powers  ;  but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every 
art  to  promiOte  his  interelL  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  play  a  whole  Spectator,  none  indeed  of 
the  beii,  was  devoted  to  its  praife  ;  while  it  yet 
continued  to  be  a6led,  another  SpeSaior  was  writ- 
ten, to  tell  what  impreflion  it  made  upon  Sir  Ro- 
ger ;  and  on  the  lirll  night  a  feleft  audience,  fays 
Pope*,  was  called  together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moll  fuccefsful  Epi- 
logue that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the  EngHlli 
theatre.  Tlie  three  lirfl:  nights  it  was  recited 
twice  ;  and  not   only  continued  to  be  demanded 
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through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  huf 
whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  ftage,  where  by  pecu- 
liar fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it 
yet  keeps  its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expeded, 
and  is  ilill  fpoken. 

The  propnety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and  con- 
fequently  of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a  correfpon- 
dent  of  the  Spedator,  whofe  Letter  was  undoubt- 
edly admitted  fcr  the  fake  of  the  Anfwer,  which 
foon  followed,  written  with  much  zeal  and  acri- 
mony. The  attack  and  the  defence  equally 
contnbuted  to  ftimulate  curiofity  and  continue  at- 
tention. •  It  m.ay  be  difcovered  in  the  defence, 
that  Prior's  Epilogue  to  Phadra  had  a  little  excited 
jealoufy  ;  and  fomething  of  Prior's  plan  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed  au- 
thor was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addifon 
ufed  to  denominate  *  the  man  ivho  calls  me  covfin  ; 
and  when  he  was  afked  how  fuch  a  filly  fellow 
could  write  fo  well,  replied,  The  Epilogue  ivas 
quite  another  thing  ivhen  I  faiv  it  first.  It  was 
kuowm  in  Tonfon's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick, 
that  Addifon  was  himfelf  the  author  of  it,  and  that 
when  it  had  been  at  firft  printed  with  his  name,  he 
came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were 
diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  fohcitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  hterature. 
His  play  was  applauded  ;    his   tranflations   from 

Sappho 
*  Spenct. 
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Sappho  had  been  piiblifhed  in  the  SpeBator  ;  he 
was  an  important  and  diftinguifhed  affociate  of 
clubs  witty  and  poHtical  ;  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  his  happinefs,  but  that  he  fhould  be  fure  of 
its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  firfl; 
notice  from  the  pubHck  was  his  Six  Pailorals, 
which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arcadian 
fcenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  paffed  as  a  pleafmg  amufement,  had 
they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo  highly 
valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  at- 
trafted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whofe  Eclogues 
feem  to  have  been  confidered  as  precluding  all  at- 
tempts of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  no  ihepherds  v/ere 
taught  to  fmg  by  any  fucceeding  poet,  till  Neme- 
fian  and  Calphurnius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts 
in  the  lower  age  of  .Latin  literature. 
.  At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  foon 
difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  fwains  might 
be  compofed  with  little  difficulty  ;  becaufe  the 
converfation  of  fhepherds  excludes  profound  or 
refined  fentiment  ;  and,  for  images  and  defcrip- 
tions,  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  meadows, 
and  hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety  of  matter ; 
which,  having  a  natural  power  to  footh  the  mind, 
did  not  quigkly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age 
with  the  novelty  of  modern  Paftorals  in  Latin. 
Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding  noth- 
ing in   the  word  Eclogue  of    rural  meaning,  he 

fuppofed 
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fiippofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  productions  JEgloguei^  by 
v.hich  he  n-«eant  to  exprefs  the  talk  of  goatherds, 
though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This 
new  name  was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuan  pubiiflied  his  Bucol'icls  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  they  were  foon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  fchoob,  and  taught  as  claffical  ;  his  complaint 
was  vain,  and  the  pradlice,  however  injudicious, 
fpread  far  rmd  continued  long.  Mantuan  was 
read,  at  ieaft  in  (ome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
Th'.:  fpeukers  of  Mantuan  earned  their  difquilitions 
beyond  the  country,  to  cenfure  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  ;  and  from  him  Spenfer  learned  to 
employ  his  fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

The  Itahans  foon  transferred  Pafloral  Poetry 
into  their  own  language  :  Sannazaro  wrote  Arca- 
dia in  profe  and  verfe  ;  Talfo  and  Guarini  wrote 
Favole  Bofchareccie,  or  Sylvan  Dramas ;  and  all 
nations  of  Europe  fill».d  volumes  with  Thyr/is  and 
Damon,  and  Theyjlyl'is  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  foweiukat  strange  to  conceive 
ho'Wj  in  an  age  fa  acldicled  to  the  MufeSy  Pastoral 
Poetry  never  comes  to  be  Jo  much  as  thought  upon. 
His  wonder  feems  very  unfeafonable  ;  there  had 
never,  from  the  time  of  Spenfer,  wanted  writers  to 
talk  cccaiionally  of  Arcadia  and  Strephon  ;  and 
half  the  book,  in  which  he  firit  tried  his  powers, 
conlifls  of  dialogues  on  queen  Mar)''s  death,  be- 
tween 
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tween  T'ityrus  and  Corydon.,  or  Mopfus  and  Menal- 
cas.  A  feries  or  book  of  Paftorais,  however,  I 
know  not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  publilhed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firll  difplay 
of  his  powers  in  four  Pallorals,  written  in  a  very 
different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenfer,  and 
Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  en- 
deavoured to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
elegant. 

Phihps  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  and  by 
Addifon^s  companions,  who  were  very  willing  to 
pulh  him  into  reputation.  The  Guardian  gave  an 
account  of  Palloral,  partly  critical,  and  partly 
hillorical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the  mo- 
derns is  compared,  TafTo  and  Guarijii  are  cenfured 
for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe  of  the 
Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  lawful  inheritance 
from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenfer, 
and  from  Spenfer  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope 
was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore  drew  a 
comparifon  of  Philips's  performance  v/ith  his  own, 
in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  unequalled 
artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himfelf  always  the 
advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Phihps. 
The  defign  of  aggrandifing  himfelf  he  difguifed 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that,  though  Addifon  dif- 
covered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  w^as  afraid  of 
difpleafing  Pope  by  publifliing  his  paper.  Pub- 
liihed  however  it  vvas  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
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time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  recipro- 
cation of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praife  or  fatire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combatants  ; 
but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit, 
hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon,  and 
charged  him,  as  Pope  thought,  with  Addifon's 
approbation,  as  difafTecled  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  fatisiied  ;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid 
to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grofler  infults, 
and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with  which  he 
threatened  to  chaftife  Pope,  who  appears  to  hdve 
been  extremely  exafperated  ;  for  in  the  firft  edition 
of  his  LetteKB  he  calls  Phihps  rafcaly  and  in  the 
lalt  ftill  charges  him  \^ith  detaining  in  his  hands 
the  fubfcriptions  for  Plomer  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Hanover  Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  v^'as  never  fufpecled  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  the  money  ;  he  only  delayed,  and 
■with  fufficient  meannefs,  the  gratification  of  him 
by  v/hofe  profperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  fometimes  fuffer  by  injudicious  kindnefs  ; 
Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault, 
by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his  friends,  who  de- 
corated him  with  honorary'  garlands  which  the  hrft. 
breath  of  contradiction  blalted. 

When  upon  the  fucceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Han- 
over every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy.  Philips 
feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice  ;  he  caught 
few  drops  of  the  golden  fhower,  though  he  did  not 
omit  what  flatter)-  could  perform.  He  was  only 
made   a  Commiffioner  of  the    Lottery,  (1717), 

and, 
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and,  what  did  not  much  elevate  his  chara6ler,  a 
Juftice  of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  fii  ft  play  muft  naturally  dif- 
pofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  ftage  :  he 
did  not  however  foon  commit  himfelf  to  the  mercy 
of  an  audience,  but  contented  himfelf  with  the 
fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he  produ- 
ced { 1 72 1 )  The  Briton,  a  tragedy  which,  whatever 
was  its  reception,  is  now  negle6led  ;  though  one 
of  the  fcenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Britilh  Prince 
and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confeffed  to  be 
written  with  great  dramatick  flcill,  animated  by 
fpirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been  filent ; 
for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  fame  year,  on 
the  ilory  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester*  This 
tragedy  is  only  remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happieil  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  called 
The  Freethinher,  in  conjunAion  with  affociates,  of 
whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  mi- 
nifter  of  a  parilh  in  Southwark,  was  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  the  government,  that  he  was  made 
firlt  bifhop  of  Brillol,  and  afterwards  primate  of 
Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  charity  will  be  long 
honoured. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed 
under  the  direction  of  Boulter,  would  have  nothing 
in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its  title  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  as  implying  only  freedom  from  unreafon- 
able  prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes, 
but  is  little  read ;  nor  can  impartial  criticifm  re- 
commend it  as  worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter  was  UQt  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal 

Vol.  IV,  §  cffays ; 
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effays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  pradlifc  the  hberality 
of  greatnefs  and  the  fidehty  of  fiiendiliip.  "When 
he  %\-as  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecclefiaftical  dig- 
nity, he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  la- 
bours. Knowing  Fhihps  to  be  Henderly  fup- 
porttd,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker 
of  his  fortune  ;  and,  making  him  his  fecretary, 
added  fuch  preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  re- 
prefent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irilb  Par- 
liament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  in  Auguft  1733  be- 
caire  ji'dge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Irehmd  ;  but  at  la  ft  longing,  as  it 
feems.  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (  1 74S  ) 
to  London,  having  doubtlefs  farvived  moft  of  his 
friends  snd  enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded 
antagonift  Pope.  He  found  however  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  ilill  liWng,  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his 
poems  coDected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs  fome  years 
of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity  ;  but  his  hope 
deceived  him  :  he  was  ftruck  with  a  palfy,  and 
died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  feventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  pcrfonal  cliaractcr  all  that  I  have  heard 
i«,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  ikill  in  tlic 
Iword,  and  that  in  converfation  he  was  folemin  and 
pompous.  He  had  great  fcnfibihty  of  cenfure,  if 
judgment  may  be  made  by  a  fmgle  ftoiy  which  I 
hfard  long  ago  from   Mr.   Ing,  a  gentleman  of 

great 
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great  eminence  in  Staffordihire.  "  Pkilips,"  faid 
he,  "  Ts-as  once  at  table,  when  I  aiked  him,  How 
**  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  dnve  oxen,  and  to 
**  fay  Pm  goadtd  on  by  h'oe  ?  After  which  quef«- 
**  tion  he  never  fpoke  again." 

Of  the  Diftreft  Mother  not  much  is  pretended 
to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  fubject  of 
criticifm :  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  beUeve,  arc 
not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it.  Among  the 
Poems  compriled  in  the  late  collection,  the  Letter 
from  Denmark  may  be  juftiy  praifed  ;  the  Palio- 
rals,  which  by  the  writer  of  the  Guardian  were 
ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genui..e  produciic-is  of 
the  nifldck  Mufe,  cannot  fiirely  be  dcipicable. 
That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  <ioes  not 
cxill,  nor  ever  exilled,  is  not  to  be  objecied  ;  the 
fuppofition  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  allowed  to  Paitoral. 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praife 
of  hnes  fometimes  elegant  ;  but  he  has  feldom 
much  force,  or  much  comprehenfion.  The  pieces 
that  pleafe  beil  are  thofe  which,  from  Pope  and 
Pope's  adherents,  procured  him  the  name  of 
Namby  Pamby,  the  poems  of  fhort  Hnes,  by  which 
he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characlers, 
from  Walpole  the  Jixerer  of  the  r^alxriy  to  Mifs 
Pulteney  in  the  nurfer}*.  The  numbers  are  fmooth 
and  fpritely,  and  the  diction  is  feldom  faulty. 
They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  5'et  f 
they  had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would 
have  had  admirers :  httle  things  are  not  valued 
but  when  they  are  done  by  thofe  who  can  do 
greater. 

S  2  In 
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In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obfciirity  of  the  Theban 
bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  fubUmity  ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  lefs  fire,  to  have 
more  fmoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Enghfh  poetry,  yet 
at  leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read :  per- 
haps he  valued  mofl  himfelf  that  part,  which  the 
critick  would  rejed. 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
whom  I  regret  my  inabihty  to  give  a  fuffi- 
cient  account ;  the  intelligence  which  my  enquiries 
have  obtained  is  general  and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft  ;  per- 
haps him  who  publilhed  Pindar  at  Oxford  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  mother  was 
fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord 
Cobham.  His  father,  purpoiing  to  educate  him 
for  the  Church,  fent  him  firft  to  Eton,  and  after- 
wards to  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more 
airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commiffion  in  a  troop  of 
horfe  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army  ;  though 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  never  funk  into 
a  mere  foldier,  nor  ever  loft  the  love  or  much  neg- 
leAed  the  purfuit  of  learning  ;  and  afterwards, 
finding  himfelf  more  inclined  to  civil  employment, 
he  laid  down  his  commiffion,  and  engaged  in  buii- 
«efs  under  the  lord  Townfliend,  then  Secretary  of 
S  3  ftate, 
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ftate,  witK  whom  he  attended  the  king  to  Han* 
over. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townfhend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be  clerk- 
extraordinary  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  pro- 
duced no  immediate  profit  ;  for  it  only  placed 
him  in  a  ftate  of  expectation  and  right  of  fuccef- 
fion,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy  admit- 
ted him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  m.amed,  and  fettled  himfelf 
in  a  ver)-  pleafant  houfe  at  Wickham  in  Kent, 
where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  learning,  and  to  piety. 
Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection  exhibits  evi- 
dence, which  would  have  been  yet  fuller  if  the 
differtations  which  accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar 
had  not  been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety 
the  influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by 
his  Obfervations  on  the  Rejurredion^  publifhed  in 
1 747 ,  for  which  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  created 
him  a  Do<5^or  of  Lav^^s  by  diplom.a  (March  30, 
1748)  and  would  doubtlefs  have  reached  yet  fur- 
ther had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for 
fome  time  meditated,  the  Evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  New  Teftament.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
without  effcA  to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of 
the  publick  liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family, 
and  that  on  Sunday  evening  he  called  his  fervants 
into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  firft  a  fermon, 
and  then  prayers.  Cradiaw  is  nov/  not  the  only 
maker  of  verfes  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two 
venerable  nam.es  of  Poet  and  Saint. 

He  was  ver)'  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt, 

who. 
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.V  iiO,  when  they  vvere  weaiy  of  fa<B:ion  and  debates, 
ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  de- 
cent table,  and  literary  converfation.  There  is 
at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt  ;  and,  what 
is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wickham  Lytteltoii 
received  that  convi6lion  which  produced  his  Differ' 
tation  on  St.  Paul. 

Thefe  two  illuftrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
liftened  to  the  blandilhments  of  infidelity,  and  when 
Weft's  book  waspubhihed,  it  was  bought  by  fome 
who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  ex» 
peftation  of  new  objeftions  againft  Chriftianity  ; 
and  as  Infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  re- 
venged the  difappointment  by  caUing  him  a  me- 
thodift. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  v.'as  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  ob- 
tain an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to  him, 
but  that  he  required  a  more  extenfive  power  of 
fuperintendence  than  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved  ; 
he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkftiips  of 
the  Privy  Council  (1752),  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  laft 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treafurer  of  Chel- 
fea  Hofpital. 

He  was  now  fufficiently  rich  ;  but  wealth  came 
too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed  :  nor  could  it  fecure 
him  from  the  calamities  of  life;  he  loft  (1755) 
liis  only  fon  ;  and  the  year  after  (March  26,)  a 
ftjToke  of  the  palfy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of 

the 
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t!ie  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  with- 
out its  terrors. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared  the 
:firft;  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and  found 
my  cxpeftation  furpafled,  both  by  its  elegance  and 
its  exaftnefs.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  his 
author's  train  of  llanzas  ;  for  he  faw  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  languages  required  a  different  mode  of 
verfification.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy  ; 
in  the  fecond  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from  Pindar's 
meaning,  who  fays,  if  thou ,  my  foul ^  nv'ifJoeJi  to  fpeah 
of  games,  look  not  in  the  defert  Jky  for  a  planet  hotter 
than  the  fun»  nor  Jhall  nve  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
thofe  of  Olympla.  He  is  fometimes  too  paraphraf- 
tical.  Pindar  bellows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet, 
which,  in  one  word,  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes  ;  a 
word  which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thefe 
lines  : 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofc  care 

Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,   that  he  ianie  alone  in  the 
dark  to  the  IVhite  Sea  ;  and  Well, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main, 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  flood : 

which  however  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the  former 
paffage. 

A  work 
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A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation, difcover  many  imperfedlions  ;  but  Weil'» 
verfion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it,  appears  to 
be  the  produft  of  great  labour  and  great  abihties. 

His  Injlitution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is  written 
with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that 
prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  didtion  ;  but,  for  want  of 
a  procefs  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  ele- 
gance preferve  the  reader  from  wearinefs. 

His  Imitations  of  Spenfer  are  very  fuccefsfully 
perfonned,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  metre,  the 
language,  and  the  fiction  ;  and  being  engaged  at 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  fentiments,  and  the 
artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amufements 
together.  But  fuch  compofitions  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  atchievements  of  intel- 
lect, becaufc  their  effeCl  is  local  and  temporary  ; 
they  appeal  not  to  reafon  or  pafTiou,  but  to  me- 
mory, and  pre-fuppofe  an  accidental  or  artificial 
ftate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of  Spenfer  is  no- 
thing to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom  Spen- 
fer has  never  been  perufed.  Works  of  this  kind 
may  deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of  great  induflry, 
and  great  nicety  of  obfervation  ;  but  the  higheit 
praife,  the  praife  of  genius,  they  cannot  claim^ 
The  nobleft  beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which 
the  effedi  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or 
at  leafl  with  the  whole  circle  of  polifhed  life  ; 
what  is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the 
play-thing  of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day. 

Ther^ 
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There  is  in  the  Adventurer  a  paper  of  verfes 
given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  Wefl's,  and 
iuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  fhould 
■not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is  printed  with 
Mr.  Jago's  name  in  Dodlley's  Colleclion  and  is 
inentioned  as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's. 
Perhaps  Weil  gave  it  without  naming  the  author ; 
and  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought 
it  his  ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  me,  and 
as  he  tells  the  publick. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at  Chl^ 
chefler  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
about  I  720.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  re- 
putation. He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  has 
kindly  informed  me,  admitted  fcholar  of  Win- 
chefter  College,  where  he  was  educated  by  Dr. 
Burton.  His  Englifh  exercifes  were  better  than 
his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by 
fome  verfes  to  a  Lady  nveepingy  publifhed  in  The 
GenllemaiC s  M.aga%ine. 

In  1 740,  he  Hood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the  fchola:  k 
to  be  received  in  fucceflion  at  New  College  ;  but 
unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was  the 
original  misfortune  of  his  hfe.  He  became  a 
Commonei-  of  Queen's  College,  probably  with  a 
fcanty  maintenance  ;  but  was  in  about  half  a  year 
elecled  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he 
continued  till  he  had  taken  a  Batchelor's  degree, 
and  then  fuddenly  left  the  Univerfity  ;  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He.' 
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He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  lite- 
rary adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head, 
and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned 
many  works  ;  but  his  great  fault  was  irrefolution, 
or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  neceffity  broke 
his  fchemes,  and  fufFered  him  to  purfue  no  fettled 
purpofe.  A  man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or 
trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to 
abllrafted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries.  He 
publifhed  propofals  for  a  Hiftory  of  the  Revival  of 
Learning  ;  and  I  have  heard  him  fpeak  with  great 
kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  relent- 
ment  of  his  taftelefs  fucceffor.  But  probably  not 
a  page  of  the  Hiftoiy  was  ever  written.  He  plan- 
ned feveral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 
He  wrote  now-and-then  odes  and  other  poem^s, 
and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly  ;  his  knowledge 
confiderable,  his  views  extenfive,  his  converfation 
elegant,  and  his  difpofition  chearful.  By  degrees 
I  gained  his  confidence  ;  and  one  day  was  admit- 
ted to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that 
was  prowling  in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occalion  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  the  bookftUers,  who,  on  the 
credit  of  a  tranflation  of  Ariftotle*s  Poeticks, 
which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commen- 
tary, advanced  him  as  much  money  as  enabled  him 
to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  fhewed  me  the 
guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Mertin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him 
about  two  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  fum  which  CoUins 
could  fcarcely  think  eshaufliblc;  and  which  he 

did 
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Si  not  live  to  exhaiift.  The  guineas  were  then 
paid,  and  the  tranflation  neglected. 
But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs.  Collins, 
>o,  while  he.  Jludied  to  livej  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
ity,  no  fooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was 
lailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difcafe  and 
fiinity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  chara<5ler,  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  diilintlly  imprelfed  upon 
my  memory,  I  (hall  infert  it  here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature, 
id  of  vigorous  faculties.      He  was  acquainted  not 
only    with    the    learned    tongues,    but    vi'ith    the 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanifli  languages.     He  had 
i'm ployed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fittion, 
id  fubje(B:s  of  fancy;    and,  by  indulging   fome 
culiar    habits, of    thought,  was    eminently  de- 
rghted  v/ith   thofe  flighcs   of  imagination  which 
pafs  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  reconciled  only  by  a  pafiive  acquiefcence  in  po- 
pular traditions.      He   loved  fairies,   genii,   giants 
and  monfters  ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magni- 
ficence of  golden  palaces,  to  repofe  by  the  water- 
ialb  of  Elyhan  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  charafter  rather  of  his 
inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of  wild* 
nefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always 
deftred  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.  Yet 
5.S  dihgence  is  never  wholly  loft  ;  if  his  efforts 
fometimes  caufed  harfhnefs  and  obfcurity,  they 
likewife  produced  in  happier  moments  fublimity 
and  fplendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
-Vol.  IV,  T  of 
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ai  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  alle- 
gorical imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  ha  was  intent 
upon  defcription,  he  did  not  fufliciently  cultivate 
fentiment.  His  poems  are  the  productions  of  a 
mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhed  with 
knowledge  either  of  books  or  hfe,  but  fomewhat 
oblirutted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  quell  of 
miftaken  beauties. 

**  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  : 
in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits 
of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  cha- 
rafter  fliould  be  exactly  uniform.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 
almofl;  deilroyed  ;  and  long  afibciation  with  for- 
tuitous companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  tiridlnefs 
of  truth,  and  abate  the  fen-our  of  fincerity.  That 
this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  pafTed  always 
unentangled  through  the  fnares  of  life,  it  would  be 
prejudice  and  temerity  to  afiinn  ;  but  it  may  be  faid 
that  at  lead  he  preferved  the  fource  of  action  un- 
polluted, that  his  principles  were  never  fhaken,  that 
his  dillinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  con- 
founded, and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malig- 
nity or  defign,  but  proceeded  from  fome  unexpec- 
ted preffure,  or  cafual  temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  Hfe  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  languilhed 
fome  years  under  that  depreflion  of  mind  which 
enchains  the  faculties  without  deilroying  them, 
and  leaves  reafon  the  knowledge  of  right  without 
the  power  of  purfuing  it.  Thefe  clouds  which 
he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endea- 
voured  to   difperfe   by   travel,   and    pafled   into 

France  ; 
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ancc  ;  but  found  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to 

'  malady,  and  returned.      He  was  for  fome  time 
oniined  in  a   houfc   of  lunaticks   and  afterwards 
retired   to   the  care   of   his    filler  in    Chichefter, 
here  death  in  1756  came  to  his  relief. 

"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  charafter  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  filler,  whom  he  had  di- 
rected to  meet  him.  :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
diforder  difcernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf ; 
but  he  had  withdrawn  from  ftudy,  and  travelled 
with  no  other  book  than  an  Enghfh  Teftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when  his 
friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiofity  to  fee 
what  companion  a  Man  of  Letters  had  chofen,  / 
hai>e  but  one  book,  faid  Collins,  but  that  is  the  beJlJ*^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  vwth  whom  I  once 
delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember 
with  tendernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  illnefs, 
by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difapprobation  of 
his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  fuf&ciently  expref- 
five  of  Afiatick  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irifh 
Eclogues.  He  (hewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an 
ode  infcribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  Highlands  ;  which  they  thought  fu- 
perior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no  fearch 
has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation   of  mind,  but 

general  laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather'of 

his  vital  than  intelleclual  powers.     What  he  fpoke 

■wanted  neither  judgement   nor  fpirit  ^  but  a  few 

T  2  minutes 
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minutes  exhaufled  him,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
reft  upon  the  couch,  till  a  fhort  ccflation  reftortd 
his  powers,  and  he  v/as  again  able  to  talk  with  his 
former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  be^ 
gan  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death  ;  and,  with 
the  ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly 
fnatched  that  temporary  rehef  with  which  the 
table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  feduce.  But  hi* 
health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  buithenfome  to  himfelf. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writing* 
may  be  added,  that  bis  diction  was  often  harfh, 
unfl<ilfully  laboured  and  injudicioufly  feledted.  He 
affected  the  obfolete  when  it  was  not  worthy  of 
revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  commoii 
order,  feeming  to  think  with  feme  later  candidate* 
for  fam.e,  that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to 
write  poetr)\  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  and  impeded  with  chillers  of  confo- 
nants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who  cannot  be 
loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  fometimes  extort 
praife  when  it  gives  little  pleafure. 

Mr.  Collinses  hrft  production  is  added  here  from 
t^e  Poetical  Calendar  : 


TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R 


ON*   HER    WEEPING  AT   HER   SISTER  S  WEDDINa. 

m 

Ceafe,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn ; 
Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate ; 

You 
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You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 
And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  {lands, 
And  foftly  vvhifpers  to  your  charms 

"  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
"  You'll  find  your  filler  in  his  arms.' 


Ts 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  ac- 
count to  give  than  his  own  Letters,  pubhfhed 
with  Hughes's  correfpondence,  and  the  notes 
added  by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born 
in  1 700,  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of 
Aberglafney,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  a  fohcitor  of 
great  capacity  and  note. 

He  paffed  through  Weftminfter-fchool  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Friend,  and  was  then  called  home 
to  be  inftrucled  in  his  father's  profeflion.  But 
his  father  died  foon,  and  he  took  no  dehght  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  but,  having  always  amufed 
himfelf  with  drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  known 
by  his  books  than  his  pitlures. 

Having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  mafter,  he  be- 
came, as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter, 
and  wandered  about  South  Wales  and  the  parts 
adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with  painting, 
and  about  1727  printed  Crop.^ar  Ni/I'm  Lev^k'n 
Mifcellany* 

Being 
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Being  probably,  iinfatisfied  with  his  own  profi- 
eiency,  he,  hke  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy  ; 
and  coming  back  in  1 740,  publiihed  the  Ruins  of 
Rome, 

If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  his  return^ 
he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  acquifitions  in 
painting,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  for  decline  of 
health,  and  love  of  iludy,  determined  him  to  the 
church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders  ;  and, 
it  feems,  married  about  the  fame  time  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Enfor ;  "  whofe  grand-mother," 
fays  he,  "  was  a  Shakfpeare,  defcended  from  a 
"  brother  of  eveiy  body's  Shakfpeare  ;"  by  her, 
in  1756,  he  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters  hving. 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  a  long  time  but 
flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him, 
in  1 741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefterfhire  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years,  and 
then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire 
of  feventy-five.  His  condition  now  began  to 
mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him 
Coningfby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a 
year  ;  and  in  1755  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that  the 
repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningfby,  and  other  ex» 
pences,  took  away  the  profit. 

In  1757  he  pubhfhed  the  Fleece,  his  greateft 
poetical  work  ;  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  lu- 
dicrous ftory.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with  more 
expectation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other  could  eafily 
admit.     In  the  converfation  the  author's  age  was 

alked; 
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afl<:ed  ;  and  being  reprefented  as   <\dvanced  in  life, 
He  nu'ilU   faid  the  critick,  he  hurled  in  tuooUcn, 

He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  pubhcation,-: 
nor  long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his  preferments  ;j 
for  in  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fufficienti 
to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm.  Grongar  Hill  is 
the  happieft  of  his  produdlions  :  it  is  not  indeed 
very  accurately  written  ;  but  the  fcenes  which  it 
difplays  are  fo  pleafing,  the  images  which  they 
raife  fo  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflexions 
of  the  writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  1 
it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  ftrikes  more  but 
pleafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes  greater  expedlation 
than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some  paffages, 
however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet  ; 
as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating 
Edifices,  he  fays, 


-At  dead  of  night 


The  hermit  oft,  'midft  his  orifons,  hears, 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers. 

Of  The  Fleece,  which  never  became  popular, 
and  is  now  univerfally  neglected,  I  can  fay  little 
that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention.  The  wool- 
comber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me  fuch  difcordant 
natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is 
to  couple  the  ferpent  nvlth  the  fowl.  When  Dyer, 
whofe  mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmoft, 
by  interelling  his  reader  in  our  native  commodity, 

by 
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by  interfperfing  rural  imagery,  and  incidental  di- 

grtflions,  by  cloathing  fmall  images  in  great  words, 

Mricl  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delulion,  the  meannefs 

Lurally  adhering,  and  the  irreverence  habitually 

icxed  to  trade  and  manufafture,  fink  him  under 

jperable    opprelTion  ;    and   the    difguft    which 

ik  verfe,  encumbering  and  encumbered,  fuper- 

ds  to  an  unpleafing  fubjefk,  foon  repels  the  rea- 

r,  however  willing  to  be  pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whatever  may 

X  (  unterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure.      I    have 

);.:i^n   told  that  Akenfide,   who,   upon  a  poetical 

fj'ueftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  faid,  "  That 

*'  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning 

*'  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  Fleece;  for,  if  that 

*'  were  ill  received,  he   fhould  not  think  it  any 

*'  longer  reafonable  to  expert  fame  from  excel- 

''  lence.'* 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the  fon  of 
Thomas  Shenltone  and  Anne  Pen,  was 
born  in  November  17 14,  at  the  Leafovves  in  Hales- 
Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  dillricts  which,  in  the 
diviiion  of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  fome 
reafon  not  now  difcoverable,  to  a  dillant  county  ; 
and  which,  though  furroundtd  by  "Warwickfhire 
and  Worceilerihire  belongs  to  Shropfhire, 
though  perhaps  thirty  miles  diilant  from  any  other 
part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his 
poem  of  the  School-tnistrefs  has  dehvcred  to  pof- 
terity  ;  and  foon  received  fuch  dehght  from  books, 
that  he  was  always  calhng  for  frefh  entertainment, 
and  expecled  that  when  any  of  the  family  went  to 
market  a  new  book  Ihould  be  brought^him,  which 
when  it  came,  was  in  fondnefs  earned  to  bed  and 
laid  by  him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeil  had 
been  neglected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece 
of  wood  of  the  fame  fonn,  and  pacified  him  for 
the  night.  ^ 

As 
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.  As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the 
Grammar-fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed 
afterwards  with  Mr.  Criimpton,  an  eminent  fchool- 
mailcr  at  Solihul,  where  he  diftingiiiflied  himfelf 
by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726) 
of  his  grandfather  ;  and  was,  with  his  brother, 
who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of 
his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  eftate. 
V  From  fchool  he  was  fent  1732  to  Pembroke- 
College  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he  found  de- 
light and  advantage  ;  for  he  continued  his  name 
in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree. 
After  the  firft  four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's 
gown,  but  without  fliewing  any  intention  to  en- 
gage in  the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devoh'ed  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman  of  Brome 
in  Staffordihire,  whofe  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Enghfh 
poetry  ;  and  in  1737  publiflied  a  fmall  Mifccllany, 
without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  life  ;  and  v/as  fometimes  at  London, 
fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place  of  pubhck 
refort  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He 
publifhed  in  1 740  his  Judgement  of  Hercules,  ad- 
dreftcd  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whofe  intereft  he  fup*. 

ported 
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ported  with  great  warmth  at  an  eleftion  :  thii- 
was  two  years  afterwards  followed  by  the  School- 
mistrefs, 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for 
his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  and  the  care  of 
his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to 
cfcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  houfe  with  his 
tenants,  who  were  diftantly  related  ;  but,  linding 
that  imperfed  poffeffion  inconvenient,  he  took 
the  wiiole  eftate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the 
improvement  of  its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its , 
produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures, 
and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance  :  he  began 
from  this  time  to  point  his  profpeds,  to  diverlify 
his  furface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his 
%vaters  ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  judgement  and 
fuch  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of 
the  great,  and  the  admiration  of  the  flcilful  ;  a 
place  to  be  vifited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by 
defigners.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulat- 
ing curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn 
where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view  ;  to 
^lake  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to 
ilagnate  where  it  will  be  feen  ;  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken  the 
plantation  whei*e  there  is  fomething  to  be  hidden, 
demands  any  great  powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  en- 
quire ;  perliaps  a  fullen  and  furly  fpeculator  may 
think  fuch  performances  rather  the  fport  than  the 
bufmefs  of  human  reafon.  But  it  muft  be  at  leaft 
confefled,  that  to  embellifli  the  fonn  of  nature  is 
^U  innocent   ar^iufcrnent  j  gnd   fome  praife  muft 

be 
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be  allowed  by  the  moll  fupercilious  obferver  txx 
him,  who  does  befl  what  fuch  mnltitiides  are  cori" 
tending  to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenllone  j  but, 
like  all  other  modes  or  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed 
without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was  his  neigh- 
bour and  his  rival,  whofe  empire,  fpacious  and  opu- 
lent, looked  with  diidain  on  the  petty  State  that 
appeared  behind  it.  For  a  while  the  inhabitants 
cJ  Hagley  afictted  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of 
the  little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himfelf 
admired  ;  but  when  by  degrees  the  Leafowes  forc- 
ed themfelves  into  notice,  they  took  care  to  de- 
feat the  curiofity  which  they  could  not  fupprefs, 
by  conducing  their  vifitants  ptrA-erfely  to  incon- 
venient points  of  view,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  deteft  a  deception  ; 
injuries  of  which  Shenitone  would  heavily  com- 
plain. Where  there  is  emulation  there  wnll  be 
vanity,  and  where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be 
folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenllone  was  all  in  his  eye  j 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks  j 
nothing  raifed  his  indignation  more  than  to  afl^  if 
there  were  any  fifhes  in  his  water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 
it  ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he  came, 
home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his  floors  flood- 
ed by  a  fliowTr  through  the  broken  roof  ;  but 
covdd  fpareno  money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 
linnet's   fong  ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by 
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being3  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.  He 
fpent  his  eflate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was 
probably  haftened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a 
lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer  he  would  have  been 
afliiled  by  a  penfion  :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have 
been  ever  more  properly  bellowed  ;  but  that  it 
was  ever  afl^ed  is  not  certain  ;  it  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  11,  1763  ; 
and  was  buried  by  the  iide  of  his  brother  in  the 
church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to  whom  his 
Pajloral  Ballad  was  addreffed.  He  is  reprefented 
by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man  of  great  tendernefs 
and  generofity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within  his 
influence  ;  but,  if  once  offended,  not  eafily  ap- 
peafed  ;  inattentive  to  oeconomy,  and  carelefs  of 
his  expences  ;  in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  mid- 
dle fize,  with  fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very 
negligent  of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner  ;  for  he 
held  that  the  fafhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs,  and 
that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance  to  his 
natural  form. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor  his 
curioiity  active  ;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe  parts 
of  knowledge  \vliich  he  had  not  himfelf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unilained  by  any  crime  ;  the  Elegy 
on  Jejfc,  w^hich  has  been  fuppofed  to  relate  an  un- 
fortunate and   criminal  amour  of  his   own,    w^as 
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known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  fuggefted 
by  the  llory  of  Mifs  Godfrey  in  Richardfon's 
Pamela, 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  charader,  from  the 
perufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this  ; 

"  I  have  read  too  an  odlavo  volume  of  Shen- 
**  Hone's  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was  always 
**  wifliing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  dillinc- 
**  tions  ;  and  hi-:  whole  philofophy  con  filled  in 
**  living  againil  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a 
**  place  which  his  tafle  had  adorned  ;  but  which 
**  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to 
**  fee  and  commend  it  :  his  correfpondence  is 
**  about  nothing  clfe  but  this  place  and  his  own 
**  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergy- 
**  men,  who  wrote  verfes  too.'' 

His  poems  confift  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
humorous  fallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his  Pre- 
face very  judiciouHy  and  difcriminately  explained. 
It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the  eftufion  of  a 
contemplative  mind,  fometimes  plaintive,  and  al- 
ways ferious,  and  therefore  fuperior  to  the  glitter 
of  flight  ornaments.  His  compofitions  fuit  not 
ill  to  this  defcription.  His  topicks  of  praife  are 
the  domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
andfimple  ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they  want 
variety.  The  peace  of  iolitude,  the  innocence  of 
iria6tivity,  and  the  unenvied  fecurity  of  an  humble 
ftation,  can  hll  but  a  few  pages.  That  of  which 
the  elfence  is  uniformity  will  be  foon  defcnbed. 
His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  refemblance 
of  each  other. 

U  2  The 
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The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  requires, 
fmooth  and  eafy  ;  but  to  this  praife  his  claim  is 
not  conftant  :  his  diolion  is  often  harfli,  improper, 
and  affecled  ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-chofen, 
and  his  praife  unlldlfuUy  inverted. 

The  L)Tick  Poems  are  almoil  all  of  the  light 
and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly 
•along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning. 
From  thefe,  however.  Rural  Elegance  has  fome 
right  to  be  excepted-  I  once  heard  it  praifed  by 
a  ver)'  learned  lady  ;  and  though  the  lines  are  ir- 
regular, and  the  thoughts  diffufed  with  too  much 
verbofity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both 
philofophical  argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent  ;  the 
Shylark  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has  however  more  of 
the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pajloral Ballad dtrnViW^ 
particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is 
paftoral  ;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with 
the  fcenes  of  real  hfe,  fickens  at  the  mention  of 
the  crooki  the  pipe,  lh.Qjljeep,  and  the  kids^  which 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for 
the  poet's  art  is  feledtion,  and  he  ought  to  fhew 
the  beauties  without  the  groffnefs  of  the  country 
life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been  chofen  in 
imitation  of  Rowe's  Defpair'tng  Shepherd. 

In  the  firft  part  are  two  pafTages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no  acquain- 
tance with  love  or  nature  ; 


I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before  ; 

But 
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But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguifh  I  felt  in  my  heart  ! 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 

'Twas  with  pain  that  fhe  faw  me  depart. 

SJie  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew  ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  ; 
So  fweetly  fhe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  fhe  bade  me  return. 

In   the  fecond  this  paflage   has    its  prettinefs, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former  : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed  : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  ; 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  {he  averr'd. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young , 

And  I  lov'dherthe  more,  vi'^hen  I  heard 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common  places  of 
amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrefs  : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paflion  to  glow  ; 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow, 

And  her  bofom,  be  lure,  is  as-cold : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  flraln, 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 

U  i  How 
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How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this 
natural  ftrain  of  Hope  : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 

Yet  Time  may  diminilh  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  fhrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleafure  in  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  feverities  of  criticifm  ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  fometimes 
grofs,  and  feldom  fpritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  Choice  of 
Hercules^  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are 
fmooth,  the  didion  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  juft  ; 
but  fomething  of  vigour  perhaps  is  Hill  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  which  it  m^ight  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
prefiion.  His  Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of 
gaiety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  general  moral. 
His  blank  verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may 
probably  find  to  be  Hke  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad,  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanl/h  Lady 
— I  vrifli  it  well  enough  to  wiih  it  were  in  rhyme. 

The  School-mlfrefsy  of  which  I  know  not  what 
cliiira  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral  Works,  is 

furelr 
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furely  the  mod  pleafing  of  Shenftone's  perfor- 
mances. The  adoption  of  a  particular  ftyle,  in 
light  and  fhort  compofitions,  contributes  much  to 
the  increafe  of  pleafure  :  we  are  entertained  at 
once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fenti- 
ments,  of  the  original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  be- 
tween them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  em- 
ployment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone  is 
cafmefs  and  fnnplicity  ;  his  general  defedl  is  want 
ofcomprehenfionand  variety.  Had  his  mind  been 
better  ftored  with  knowledge,  whether  he  could 
have  been  great,  I  know  not  ;  he  could  certainly 
jbave  been  agreeable. 
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THE  following  life  was  written,  at  myrequell 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  better  informr.tion 
than  I  could  eafily  have  obtained  ;  and  the  pubhck 
will  perhaps  wilh  that  I  had  lolicited  and  obtained 
more  fuch  favours  from  him. 

**  Dear   Sir, 

**  In  coniequence  of  our  different  converfations 
about  authentick  materials  for  the  Life  of  Young, 
I  fend  you  the  following  detail.  It  Is  not,  I  con- 
fefs,  immediately  in  the  hne  of  my  profefTion  ;  but 
hard  indeed  is  our  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not 
call  a  few  hours  now-and-then  our  own. 

Of  great  men  fomething  muft  always  be  faid  to 
gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author  of  the 
.Night  Thoughts  much  has  been  told  of  which  there 
never  could  have  been  proofs  ;  and  little  care  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that  of  which 
proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might  have  been  pro- 
cured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG   was  born  at   Upham, 

oear 
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'iRear  Winchefter,  in  June  1 68  r .  He  was  the  fon 
of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time  Fellow  of  Win- 
chefter College  and  Re6for  of  Upham  ;  who  was 
the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of  Woodhay  in  Berkfhire, 
ftyled  by  Wood  gentleman.  In  September  1682 
the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
Gillingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by 
bifhop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties  were  im- 
,paired  by  age,  his  duties  were  neccflarily  perform- 
ed by  others.  We  learn  from  Wood,  that,  at  a 
vifitation  of  Sprat,  July  the  12th,  1686,  the  Pre- 
bendary preached  a  Latin  fermon,  afterwards 
publifhed,  with  which  the  Bifhop  was  fo  plealed, 
that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  was  concerned  to  tmd 
the  preacher  had  one  of  the  v/orft  prebends  in 
their  church.  Some  time  after  this,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  Lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he 
dedicated  two  volumes  of  fermons,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  King  WilHam  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum,  Jacob, 
who  wrote  in  1720,  fays,  he  was  chaplain  and 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  late  Queen,  who  honour- 
ed him  by  ftanding  god-mother  to  the  Poet.  His 
fellowlhip  of  Wincheftei  he  refigned  in  favour  of  a 
Mr.  Harris,  who  married  his  only  daughter.  The 
Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  fhort  illnefs,  in  1705, 
in  the  fixty -third  year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday 
after  his  deceafe  Biihop  Burnet  preached  at  the 
cathedral,  and  began  his  fermon  with  fpying, 
**  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and 
v-making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has 
own  eay  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a 

«*  ftroke; 
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**  flroke  ;  fo  that  he,  Avhom  you  faw  a  week  agf> 
**  dillribiiting  the  holy  myfteries,  is  now  laid  in 
**  the  dull.  But  he  ftill  lives  in  the  many  ex- 
**  cellent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to 
**  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placed  his  fon  upon  the  foundation 
at  Wmchefter  College,  where  he  had  himfclf  been 
educated.  At  this  fchool  Edward  Young  remain- 
ed till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth  birth-day, 
the  period  at  which  thofe  upon  the  foundation  are 
fuperannuated.  Whether  he  did  not  betray  his 
abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mailers  had  not  Hcill 
enough  to  dlfcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  ge- 
nius for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  vacancy 
at  Oxford  aflorded  them  an  opportunity  to  beftow 
upcMi  hinr:  the  reward  provided  for  merit  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  ;  certani  it  is,  that  to  an  Qx- 
ford  fellowlhip  our  Poet  did  not  fucceed.  By 
chance,  or  by  choice.  New  College  does  not 
number  among  its  Fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
Night  Thoughts. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  enter- 
ed an  Independent  Member  of  New  College,  that 
he  niight  live  at  little  expence  in  the  Warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his  father, 
till  ht  Oiould  be  qualified  to  ftand  for  a  fellowfhip 
at  All-fouls.  In  a  few  months  the  warden  of  New 
College  died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  Col- 
lege. The  Prefident  of  this  Society,  from  regard 
alfo  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in  order  to 
leffen  his  academical  expences.  In  1708,  he  was 
nominated  to  a  law  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls  '' 
Archbilhop  Tennifon,  into  whofe  hands  '^ 
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by  devolution." — Such  repeated  patronage,  while 
it  juilifies  Burnet's  praife  of  the  father,  reilefts 
credit  on  the  condud  of  the  fon.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that 
the  father  did  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and  his  Doc- 
tor's degree  on  the  loth  of  June,  17 19. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difcovered, 
it  is  faid,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boafted  to  have  received  his  academi- 
cal inftruclion  from  the  author  of  the  Night 
'Thoughts, 

It  is  certain  that  his  college  was  proud  of  him 
no  lefs  as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for,  in  171 6, 
v/hen  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library- 
was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his  Batche- 
lor's  degree,  he  was  appointed  to  fpeak  the  Latin 
oration.  This  is  at  leall  particular  for  being  de- 
dicated in  Engliih  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Codring- 
ton Family,  To  thefe  Ladies  he  fays,  "  that  he 
was  unavoidably  flung  into  a  fmgularity,  by  being 
obhged  to  write  an  epiltle-dedicatory  void  of  com- 
mon-place, and  fuch  an  one  as  was  never  publifti- 
ed  before  by  any  author  whatever : — that  this 
practice  abfoived  them  from  any  obligation  of 
reading  what  was  prefented  to  them  ; — and  that 
the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  becaufe  it  would 
make  people  ftare,  was  abfurd  enough,  and  per- 
feftly  right." 

Of  this  oration  there  is    no  appearance  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion 
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tion  by  Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  1 741,  is  a  letter 
from  Young  to  Curll,  if  Curll  may  be  credited, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  fays 
he  has  not  leifure  to  review  what  he  formerly 
wrote,  and  adds,  *'  I  have  not  the  Epiftle  to 
**  Lord  Lan/downe.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
**  I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  oration  on 
*'  Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  fell 
**  better  without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  firil  Yonng 
found  himfelf  independent,  and  his  own  mailer  at 
All-fouls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  rehgion  and 
morality  which  he  afterwards  became. 

The  auiliority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceafed  - 
fome  time  before  by  his  death  ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  afhamed  to  be  patronized  by  the  in- 
famous Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended  in 
Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly  the 
tragedian.  If  \iiluous  authors  mull  be  patroniz- 
ed only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  fnall  point  them 
out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  Ruffhead  to  hare  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  afublime 
genius,  though  without  common  fenfc  ;  fo  that 
his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable 
to  degenerate  into  bombail.  This  made  him,  pafs 
^foolf/h  youth,  the  fport  of  peers  and  poets  :  but 
his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fup- 
port  the  clerical  charadter  when  he  affumed  it,  firlt 
with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  honour.''* 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in  the 
early  part  of  his  hfe,  may  perhaps  be  wTong  ;  but 
Tindi  could  not  err  in   his  opinion  of  Young's 

warmth 
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iwarmth  and  ability  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  Tin- 
dal  ufed  to  fpend  much  of  his  time  at  All-fouls. 
"  The  other  boys,"  faid  the  atheiil,  "  I  can  al- 
**  ways  anfvver,  becaufe  I  always  know  whence 
**  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read 
**  an  hundred  times  ;  but  that  fellow  Young 
"  is  continually  peftering  me  with  fomething  of 
**  his  own." 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  cenfurers  of  Young 
may  be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or 
three  years,  have  tried  that  knid  of  life,  in  which 
his  natural  principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to  wal- 
low long.  If  this  were  fo,  he  has  left  behind  him 
not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the 
potent  teftimony  of  experience  againft  vice. 

We  ihall  foon  fee  that  one  of  his  earlieft  pro- 
ductions was  more  ferious  than  what  comes  from 
the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune  of 
Addifon  to  the  Poem  to  Jju  Mqjejly,  prefented,  with 
a  copy  of  verfes,  to  Somers  ;  and  hoped  that  he 
alfo  might  foar  to  wealth  and  honours  on  wmgs  of 
the  fame  kind.  His  iirft  poetical  flight  was  when 
Qu^een  Anne  called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the 
fons  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylefoury, 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  number 
of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  one 
at  leaft  of  the  new  Lords,  he  pubhfhed  m  17 12 
An  Ep'iflle  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord 
Lanfdo'wne.  In  this  compofition  the  poet  pours 
out  his  panegyrick  with  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  his  prefent  itock  of  wealth 
will  never  be  exhaufted. 

yoL.  IV.  ^  The 
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The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile  itie 
publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  dor^e  by  (hewing  that  men  are  flain  in  war,  and 
that  in  peace  hari^efts  ivavef  and  commerce fiveUs  her 
Jail.  If  this  be  humanity,  is  it  politicks  ?  Another 
purpofe  of  this  epiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to  pre- 
pare the  publick  for  the  reception  of  fome  tragedy 
of  his  own.  His  LordPaip's  patronage,  he  lays, 
will  not  let  him  rtpent  his  pqffion  for  the  Jiage  ; — 
and  the  particular  praife  bellowed  on  Othello  and 
Oroonoko  looks  as  if  fome  fuch  chara(::l;er  as  Zanga 
was  even  then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate 
mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifon  of 
New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem,  is  an  inf- 
tance  of  Young's  art,  vvhich  displayed  itfelf  fo 
wonderfully  fome  time  afterwards  in  the  Night 
Thoughts^  of  making  the  publick  a  party  in  his 
priv  te  forrow. 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfure  this 
poem,  it  ought  at  lead  to  be  remembered  that  he 
did  not  infert  it  into  his  works  ;  and  that  in  the 
letter  to  Curll,  as  we  havefeen,  he  advifes  its  omif- 
fion.  The  bookfcllersj  in  the  late  Body  of  Eng- 
litli  Poetry,  fhiould  have  diilinguiflied  what  was 
deliberately  rejedled  by  the  refpeclive  authors. 
This  I  fhall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard  to 
Young.  **  I  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces 
**  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  moll  excufeabie  of  all 
**  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  w^fh  lefs  apology  was 
**  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  is  no  recalling 
**  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republifhed 
«*  I  have  revifed  and  corrected,  and  rendered  them 
**  diS pardonable  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." 

Shall 
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Shall  tlie  gates  of  repentance  be  (hut  only  againft 
litei-ary  iinners  ? 

When  Addifon  publifhed  Cato  in  1713,  Young 
had  the  honour  uf  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory 
copy  of  verfes.  This  is  oue  of  the  pieces  which 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  did  not  repubhlh. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Lajl  Day^ 
Addifon  did  not  return  Young's  compliment  ;  but 
The  Englijhman  of  October  2y,  17 13,  which  was 
probably  written  by  Addifon,  fpeaks  handlomely 
of  this  poem.  The  Laji  Day  was  pubhlhed  loon 
after  the  peace.  The  vice-chauct^lor's  imprimatur, 
for  it  was  firil  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  May 
the  19th,  1 7 13.  From  the  Exordium  Young  ap- 
pears to  have  ipent  fome  time  on  the  cornpofition 
of  it.  While  other  bards  with  Britain's  hero  fet 
their  fouls  onjire,  he  draws,  he  fays,  a  deeper  Icene. 
Marlborough  had  been  confidercd  by  Britain  as  her 
hero ;  but,  when  the  LaJi  Day  was  pubhihed, 
female  cabal  had  blailed  for  a  time  the  laurels  of 
Blenheim.  This  ferious  poem  was  iinifhed  by 
Young  as  early  as  1 7 1  o,  before  he  was  thirty  ;  for 
part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  Tatler.  It  was  infcrib- 
ed  to  the  Qjieen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome 
reafon,  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tells 
her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great  honour  he  now 
xioes  himlelf  is  the  obhgation  he  formerly  received 
from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unlcfs 
he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmothei .  He  is  laid 
indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  fettled  ilipend  as 
a  writer  for  the  court,  in  Swift's  "  Rhapfody  on 
poetry"  are  thefe  hnes,  fpeaking  of  the  court— — 
X  a  Whence 
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Whence  Gay  was  banilh'd  in  difgfa«, 
Where  Pope  ■will  never  Ihow  his  face, 

Where  Y muft  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  penfion. 

That  Y—  means  Young,  is  clear  from  four 
other  lines  in  the  fame  poem. 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  ftrew  your  bays  ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide  ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  fide. 

Yet  who  fhall  fay  with  certainty  that  Young  was 
a  penfioner  ?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this  country, 
have  not  the  writers  on  one  fide  been  regularly 
called  Hirehngs,  and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  poli- 
tical. It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  the  late 
peace ; — it  gives  her  Maj'^ffty  praife  indeed  for  her 
vi6tories,  but  fays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed 
to  fee  her  rife  from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above 
the  clouds,  pafiing  the  firil  and  fecond  heavens,  and 
leaving  the  fixed  ftars  behind  her  ; — nor  will  he 
lofe  her  there,  but  keep  her  ftill  in  view  through 
the  boundlefs  fpaces  on  the  other  fide  of  Creation, 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold 
the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving 
and  conveying  her  ftill  onward  from  the  ftretch  of 
his  imagination,  which  tires  in  herpurfuit,  and  falls 
back  again  to  earth. 

The  Qiieen  was  foon  called  away  from  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praife  or 
human  flattery  even  lefs  general  than   this  are  of 

little 
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little  confequerxe.  If  Young  thought  the  dedica- 
tion contained  only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  fhouid 
not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he  con- 
fcious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he 
fhouid  not  have  written  it.  The  poem  itfelf  is  not 
without  a  glance  to  politicks,  notwithllanding  the 
fubjecl.  The  ciy  that  the  church  was  in  danger, 
had  not  yet  fubhded.  The  Last  Day,  written  by 
a  layman,  was  much  approved  by  theminillry,  and 
their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death.  The  Force  of  Re- 
Jlg'ion,  or  Vanquijhed  love,  was  fent  into  the  world. 
This  poem  is  founded  on  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  her  hufband  Lord  Guildford  in 
1554 — a  llory  chofen  for  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy 
by  Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by 
Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He 
'hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  prefumption 
that  the  ftoi-y  could  not  have  been  read  without 
thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  though  it 
had  been  dedicated  to  another.  *'  To  behold,'* 
he  proceeds,  "  a  perfon  only  virtuous,  ilirs  in  us  a 
**  prudent  regret  ;  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable 
**  to  the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indigna- 
**  tion  ?  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a  Countefs  of 
**  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafure  and  improvement  ; 
•*  it  works  a  fort  of  miracle,  cccafions  the  biafs  of 
**  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  fm,  and  makes  our 
**  very  fenfes  and  afFeftions  converts  to  our  reli- 
*'  gi(m,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His  flattery 
was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for  ours,  and  wa» 
4fit  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

X  3  Awgufl; 
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Augiid  the  27th,  1 7 14,  Pope  writes  to  his 
friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  jufl  arrived  from  Oxford — 
that  eveiy  one  is  much  concerned  for  the  Queen's 
death,  hut  that  no  panegvricks  are  ready  yet  for 
the  King.  Nothing  hke  friendihip  had  yet  taken 
place  between  Pope  and  Young  j  for,  foon  after 
the  event  which  Pope  mentions,  Young  pubhfhed 
a  poem  on  the  Oucen*s  death,  and  his  Majefty's 
acceflion  to  the  throne.  It  is  infcribed  to  Addi- 
fon,  then  fecretary  to  the  Lords  Juftices.  What- 
ever was  the  obhgation  which  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at 
fomethiiig  of  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  the 
poem  the  intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  fhew  that 
he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain  of  praife  for  a 
King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  difcover,  at  the  very 
outlet  of  a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  Gods  blefs 
his  new  fubje6ls  in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more 
than  praiie.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of 
his  excu/eabk  pieces.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his 
works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  fiifl  wife  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  Efq  ;  afterwards  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton  a  Lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 

by  Burnet  and  by  Waller.  To  the  Dean  of 
Sarum's  vifitation  fermon,  already  mentioned, 
were  added  fome  verfes  **  by  that  excellent  poetefs 
**  Mrs.  Anne  Vv^harton,"  upon  its  being  tranflated 
into  Englirti,  at  the  inftance  of  Waller,  by  Atwocd. 
Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop 
the  fon  of  his  old  friend.     In  him,  during  the  ihort 

tim? 
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'ime  he  lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dif- 

lute  defcendant  a  friend  and  a  companion.     The 

larquis  died  in  April  17 15.      The  beginning  of 

;ie  next  year  the  young  Marquis  fet  out  upon  hi& 

avels,  from  which  he  returned  in  about  a  twelve- 

.onth.      The  beginning  of  1717  carried  him    to 

leland ;  where,  fays    the  Biographia,  "  on   the 

■   fcore  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the 

honour  done  him  of  being  admitted,  though 

under  age,   to  take  his  feat  in  the   Houfe  of 

Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  charafter  it  is  not  unhkely 
rhat  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter  to 
Richardfon  on  Gnginal  Compo/ition,  it  is  clear  he 
>A  as,  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  in  that  country. 
'^  I  remember,"  fays  he,  in  that  Letter,  fpeaking 
(,f  Swift,  "  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with  him 
''  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  DubUrif 
^'  he  ftopt  fhort  ;  we  paffed  on  ;  but,  perceiving 
"  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
*'  him  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing  up- 
'*  ward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  uppermolt 
"  branches  was  much  withered  and  decayed. 
"  Pointing  at  it,"  he  faid,  "  I  fhall  be  like  that 
"  tree,  I  fhall  die  at  top." — Is  it  not  probable, 
that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron  ? 

From  The  Enghfiman  it  appears  that  a  tragedy 
by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  early  as  17 13. 
Yet  Bufiris  was  not  brought  upon  Drury-Lane 
Stage  tiU  1 7 19  It  was  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcallle,  "  becaufe  the  late  inftances  he  had  re- 
ceived 
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*'  ceivcd  of  his  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommoa 
*'  favour,  in  an  affair  of  fome  confequence,  foreign 
*'  to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the  privilege 
"  of  chufmg  a  patron."  The  Dedication  he 
afterwards  fuppreifed. 

Bufiris  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  The 
Revenge,  Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his 
patron,  he  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the 
Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,"  fays  the 
Dedication,  *'  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfelf 
**  acceffary  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only  by 
**  fuggefling  the  moil  beautiful  incident  in  them, 
"  but  by  making  all  poffible  provifion  for  the  fuc- 
**  cefs  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  fhould  have  fuggefted  the  inci- 
dent to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  be, 
is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  mental  exertion  of  the 
fuperannuated  young  man,  in  his  quarters  at 
Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on 
the  ftory\)f  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochefter  ;  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune. 
Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to  Wharton  thus — 
**  My  prefent  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  fu- 
"  ture  his  care  ;  which  I  will  venture  to  fay  will 
"  be  always  remembered  to  his  honour,  fince  he, 
"  I  know,  intended  his  generofity  as  an  encourage- 
^*  ment  to  merit,  though  through  his  very  pardon- 
*'  able  partiality  to  one  who  bears  him  fo  fmcere  a 
*^  duty  and  refped,  I  happen  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
'*  it."  That  he  ever  hadfuch  a  patron  as  Whar- 
ton, 
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ton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal from  the  -world,  by  excluding  this  dedication 
from  his  works.  He  fhould  have  remembered, 
that  he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Wharton  for  the  mojl  beautiful  incident  in  what  is 
furely  not  his  leaft  beautiful  compofition.  The 
paffage  jufl:  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  ad- 
dreffed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied  : 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  cenfure  free  ; 
*Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

"While  Young,  who,  in  his  Love  of  Fame,  com- 
plains grievoufly  how  often  dedications  tvash  an 
JEthiop  ivhite,  was  painting  an  amiable  Duke  of 
Wharton  in  perifhable  profe,  Pope  was  perhaps^ 
beginning  to  defcribe  th^ /corn  and  wonder  of  his 
days  in  lafting  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  charafter,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would 
have  known  how  little  to  have  truiled.  Young, 
however  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  fomething 
material  ;  and  the  Duke's  regard  for  Young, 
added  to  his  lust  of  Praife,  procured  to  All-fouls 
College  a  donation,  which  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  poet  when  he  dedicated  The  Revenge. 

It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
Atkins,  Cafe  136,  Stiles  verfus  the  Attorney 
General,  14  March  1740  ;  as  authority  for  the 
Life  of  a  Poet.  But  Biographers  do  not  always 
find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  thofe  wliofe 
lives  they  write.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to 
determine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  con- 

fidcrationsv 
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^derations.  One  was  dated  the  i4th  of  March 
1 7 19,  and  accounttd  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a 
ftyle  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — 
**  conlidering  that  the  publick  good  is  advanced 
**  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  pohte 
**  arts,  and  being  pkafed  therein  with  the  at- 
**  tempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  coniideration  thereof, 
**  and  of  the  love  he  bore  him,  &c.'*  The  other 
was  dated  the  i  oth  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  fwore  that  he  quit- 
ted the  Exeter  family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of 
100/.  which  had  been  offered  him  for  his  hfe  if 
he  would  continue  tutor  -to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon 
the  prefling  folicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  his  Grace's  affurances  of  providing  for  him  in 
a  much  more  ample  manner.  It  alfo  appeared 
that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a  bond  for  600/. 
dated  the  15th  of  March  1 721,  in  confideration  of 
his  taking  feveral  journies,  and  being  at  great  ex- 
pences,  in  order  to  be  chofen  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  at  the  Duke's  defire,  and  in  confidera- 
tion of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  200/.  and  400/. 
in  the  gift  of  All-fouls  College,  on  his  Grace's 
promifes  of  ferving  and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  account.  The  attempt  to  get 
into  Parliament  was  at  Cirencefter,  where  Young 
flood  a  conteiled  ele6lion.  His  Grace  difcovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetr)^ 
Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  he 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of 
his    dehvery.      By  his    oratorical  talents    he  was 

once 
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©ftce  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia,  de- 
ferted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St. 
James's,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  fo  affeded  the  feehngs  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  fat  back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears.— 
But  we  mud  purfue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1 719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addifon,  in 
a  Letter  addrefled  to  their  common  friend  Tickell. 
For  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the  following  lines,  if  they 
contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  feek  : 

In  joy  once  join  dy  in  forrow,  now,  for  years- 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  he 
and  Young  ufed  to  "  communicate  to  each 
**  other  whatever  verfes  they  wrote,  even  to  the 
**  leail  things." 

In  1 7 1 9  appeared  a  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of  the 
Booh  of  yob.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  feals,  been  qualified 
for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  author's  opinion 
may  be  known  from  his  Letter  to  Curll  :  **  You 
**  feem,  in  the  CoUeftion  you  propofe,  to  have 
**  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place. 
**  in  it  ;  I  mean  a  Tranjlation  from  Part  of  Job, 
*'  printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon."  The  Dedication, 
which  was  only  fuffered  to  appear  in  Tonfon's  edi- 
tion, while  it  fpeaks  with  fatisfaftion  of  his  pre- 
fent  retirement,  fcems  to  make  an  unufual  ftrugglc 
to  efcape  from  retirement.  But  every  one  wha 
lings  in  the  dark  does  not  fmg  from  joy.     It  is  ad- 

dreffed. 
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drcfTed,  In  no  common  ftrain  of  ilattcf)^  to  a  Chan- 
cellor, of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no 
kind  of  knowledo-e. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  impoflible 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  alTiilance  of  lirfl 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occalion  to  obferve  in 
your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  diihculty  found. 
We  mull  then  liave  refeiTed  to  the  Poems,  to  dif- 
cover  when  they  were  written.  For  thefe  internal 
notes  of  time  we  Ihould  not  have  referred  in  vain. 
The  firll  Satire  laments  that  "  Guilt's  chief  foe 
"  in  Addiion  is  fled.''  The  fecond,  addrefling 
himfelf,  aflo, 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme,  l 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ?  S 

A  fool  ^X.  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  ; 

The  Satires  were  originally  publimed  feparately  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  The  Univerjal  PaJJion. 
Thefe  paflages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firlt  to 
about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out.  As 
Young  feldom  fuffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had 
once  dipped  it  in  poetiy,  we  may  conclude  that  ^ 
he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had  written  the 
Paraphrafe  on  jfob.  The  laft  Satire  was  certainly 
finhhed  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726.  In 
December  1725  the  King,  in  his  pall'age  from 
Heivoetfluys,  efcaped  with  great  diiticulty  from  a 
florm  by  landing  at  Rye  ;  and  the  conclufion  of  the 
Satire  turns  the  efcape  into  a  miracle,  in  fuch  an 
cncoraiailick  ftrain  of  compUment  as  poetry  too 
often  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From 
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From  the  fixth  of  thefe  poems  we  Icarn, 

Midft  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art  : 

Slice  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next  couplet^ 

Her  favour  is  difFus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excefsof  goodnefs  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  Majefty  had  ftood  godmother  and  given  her 
name  to  a  daughter  of  the  Lady  whom  Young  mar- 
ried in  1731- 

The  htth  Satire,  on  Women,  was  not  pubhfhed 
till  1727  ;  and  the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  publication,  he  prehxed  a  Preface  ; 
in  which  he  obferves,  that  **  no  man  can  converfe 
**  much  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he  meets  with, 
*«  he  muft  either  be  infenfible  or  grieve,  or  be 
**  angry  or  fmile.  Now  to  fmile  at  it,  and  turn  it 
**  into  ridicule,"  adds  he,  **  I  think  mioft  eligible, 
*'  as  it  hurts  ourfelves  leaft,  and  gives  vice  and  folly 
*'  the  greateil  offence. — Laughing  at  the  mifcon- 
'*  duftofthe  world,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  eafe 
**  us  of  any  more  difagrceable  palTion  about  it. 
"  One  paflion  is  more  effectually  driven  out  by 
**  another  than  by  reafon,  whatever  fom.e  teach." 
So  wrote,  and  fo  of  courfe  thought,  the  lively 
and  witty  Satirift  at  the  grave  age  of  almoft  fifty, 
who,  many  years  earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  Lajl  Day. 
After  all,  Swift  pronounced  of  thefe  Satires, 
that  they  fhould  either  have  been  more  angry,  or 
jpaore  merry. 

Vol.  IV.  Y  Is 
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Is  it  not  fomewhat  fingular  that  Young  prefcrv- 
cd,  without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly 
decifive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the 
fame  colle6lion  of  his  works  which  contains  the 
mournful,  angry,  gloomy  Night  Thoughts  P 

At  the  conclulion  of  the  Preface  he  applies 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  of  Love  to 
modern  poetry,  with  the  addition,  *'  that  Poetry, 
*'  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubjeil  to  blindnefs,  which 
**  makes  her  millake  her  way  to  preferments  and 
**  honours  ;  and  that  fne  retains  a  dutiful  admi- 
**  ration  of  her  father's  family  ;  but  divides  her  fa- 
•*  vours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's 
**  relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead 
Young  to  preferments  or  to  honours  ;  but  was 
there  not  fomething  like  blindnefs  in  the  flattery 
which  he  fometimes  forced  her,  and  her  fifter 
Profe,  to  utter  ?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught 
by  lum  to  entertain  a  moft  dutifiU  admiration  of 
riches  ;  but  furely  Young,  though  nearly  related 
to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom 
Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could 
not  v/ell  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  ap- 
pears clearly  from  the  frequent  bounties  which  hi* 
gratitude  records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he 
left  beliind  him.  By  The  Univerfa!  Pajlon  he 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thou- 
fand  pounds.  A  confiderable  fum  had  already 
been  fwallovved  up  in  the  South  Sea.  For  thislofs 
he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author.  His  Mufc 
makes  poetical  ufe  more  than  once  of  a  South-Ssa 
Dream. 

Tt 
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It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  In  his  Maniifcript 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Raivl'injon, 
that  Young,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Univerfal 
PaJJion,  received  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  two 
thoufand  pounds ;  and  that,  when  one  of  his 
friends  exclaimed.  Two  thonfand pounds  for  a  poem  ! 
he  faid  it  was  the  bell  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his 
life,  for  the  poem  vras  worth  four  thoufand. 

This  ftory  may  be  true  ;  but  it  feems  to  have 
been  raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spenfer^s  Life. 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  without  the 
hope  of  preferments  and  honours,  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Germain,  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  he  returns  to  plain  panegyric.  In  1726  he 
addreffed  a  poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which 
the  title  fufiiciently  explains  the  intention.  If 
Young  was  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not  endeav- 
our, or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  lafting  one.  The 
Injlalment  is  among  the  pieces  he  did  not  admit 
into  the  number  of  his  excufahle  ivritings.  Yet  it 
contains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after 
the  power  of  bellowing  immortality  ; 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the   former  reign  feem.s  to  have 
been  continued,  pofTibly  increafed,  in  this.     What- 
ever it  was,  the  poet  thought  he  deferved  it  ;  for  he 
'  was  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his 
y  2  aqknowlednr- 
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acknowledgement,  would  now  peiKaps  never  Lave 
been  known  : 

My  breaft,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Refrefh  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 

If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  term  Young  a 
penfioner,  it  niuil  at  leaft  be  confefTed  he  was  a 
grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ufhered  in 
by  Young  with  Ocean,  an  Ode.  The  hint  of  it 
was  taken  from  the  royal  fpeech,  which  recommend- 
ed the  increafe  and  encouragement  of  the  feamen  ; 
that  they  m.ight  be  invited,  rather  than  compelled  by 
force  and  violence^  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  their 
country  ; — a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament  that 
policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to 
carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original 
publication  were  an  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patria, 
and  an  EJay  on  Lyrich  Poetry.  It  is  but  juftice  to 
confefs,  that  he  preferved  neither  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firll  edition,  and 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftanzas,  in  the 
author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty-nine. 
Among  the  omitted  pafTages  is  a  ti'ijh,  that  con- 
cluded the  poem,  which  few  would  hare  fufpedled 
Yorng  of  forming  ;  and  of  which  few,  after  hav- 
ing formed  it,  would  confefs  fomething  like  their 
fhame  by  fupprefTion. 

It  ftood  originally  fo  high  in  the  author's  opi- 
nion, that  he  intitled  the  Poem,  "  Ocean,  an  Ode. 
«  Concluding  ivith  a  Wijh:'  This  widi  confiiU 
of  thirteen  ftanzas.     The  firft  runs  thus  : 

O  may 


0  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  fecure  from  foes  f 

My  friend  fmccre, 

My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  bufmefa  my  repofe  ! 

The  three  laft  ftanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  fox 
jull  rhymes  ;  but,  altogether,  they  will  make 
rather  a  curious  page  in  tlie  life  of  Young. 

Prophetic  fchemes. 

And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  unfanguine,  cafl  away  ! 

Have  what  I  have. 

And  live,  not  leave. 
Enamoured  of  the  prefent  day  ! 

My  hours  my  own  ! 

My  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honeft/azTZf  / 
And  fcorn  the  laboured  monument  f 

Urihurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  tur/i 
When  mighty  nature's  felf  fliall  die, 

Time  ceafe  to  glide, 

With  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ! 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  to  bid 
adieu  to  rhyme,  fhould  fix  upon  a  meafure  in  which 
rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety.  Of  this  he  faid, 
in  his  Effay  on  Lyrkk  Poetry,  prefixed  to  the 
JPoem,— "  For  the  more  harmony  hkewife  I  chofc 
y  3  "  the 
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**  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under 
**  great  difficulties,  but  difficulties  ovefcome,  give 
"  grace  and  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the 
•'  pleafure  of  rhyme  in  general  i^oi  which,  the  moderns 
"  are  too  fond)  but  from  this  truth/'  Yet  the 
moderns  furely  deferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their 
fondnefs  of  what,  by  his  own  confeffion,  affords 
pleafure,  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  e^ay  did  not  occur 
to  him  when  he  talked  of  that  great  turn  in  the 
ilanza  juft  quoted.  **  But  then  the  \mter  mull 
*'  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  That 
**  is,  he  mult  make  rhyme  confiilent  with  as  per- 
**  feci  fenfe  and  expreffion,  as  could  be  expected 
**  if  he  was  peifedtly  free  from  that  fiiackle." 

Another  part  of  this  E/fay  will  convict  the  fol- 
lowing ftanza  of,  what  every  reader  v;ill  difcover 
in  it,  "  involuntary  burlefque.'* 

The  northern  blaft, 

The  fhattered  maft, 
The  fyrtjthe  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 

The  breaking  fpout, 

The  stars  gone  out, 
The  boiling  flreight,  the  monfter's  fliock. 

But  would  the  Engliih  poets  fill  quite  fo  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  effay  on  each  particular 
fpecies  of  poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  fpecimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  Lyric  poet,  he  is  at  leaft  a 
Clitic  in  that  fort  of  poetry  ;  and,  if  his  Lyric 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  firft  proved  fo  by 
Uis  •wn  criticifm.     This  furely  is  candid. 

MilborjiTft 
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Milbourne  was  fly  led  by  Pope  the  fa'ireft  of  CrU 
tksf  only  becaufe  he  exhibited  his  own  verfion  of 
Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dry  den's  which  he 
condemned,  and  with  which  every  reader  had  it 
otherwife  in  his  power  to  compare  it.  Young  was 
furely  not  the  mod  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing  to 
a  Lyric  compofition  an  effay  on  I^yric  Poetry  £0 
juil  and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himfelf. 

We  fliail  foon  come  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  fmd  indeed  no  critical  Effay,  but  which  difdains 
to  fhrink  from  the  touchftoneof  the  feverell  critic  ; 
and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard 
you  fay,  if  it  contains  fome  of  the  worft,  contains 
alfo  fome  of  the  beft  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when 
he  was  almoil  fifty,  Young  entered  into  Orders. 
In  April  1728,  not  long  after  he  put  on  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  7'lje  Brothers^  which  was  al- 
ready in  rehearfal,  he  immediately  Vvithdrew  from 
the  ftage.  The  managers  rcfigned  it  with  fome 
reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman. 
The  Epilogue  to  The  Brothers,  the  only  append- 
age to  any  of  his  three  plays  which  he  added  him- 
felf, is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  He 
calls  it  an  hijiorhal  Epilogue.  Finding  that 
Guilt's  dreadful  clofe  his  narronv Jcene  denied,  he,  in  a 
manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epilogue, 
and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the  iliade  of 
Demetrius, -and  puiiifhcd  Perfeus  ybr  //;/>  nighCt 
deed. 
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Of  Young's  taking  Orders  lometliing  is  told  by 
the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  eafmels 
and  fimphcity  of  the  poet  in  a  lingular  light. 
When  he  determined  on  the  Church,  he  did  not 
addrefs  himfelf  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbur}',  or  to 
Hare,  for  the  bed  inilrucliions  in  Theology,  but 
to  Pope  ;  who,  in  a  youthful  frolick,  adviied  the 
diligent  perufal  of  Thomas  jiqu'inas.  With  this 
treafure  Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  ob- 
fcure  place  in  the  fuburbs.  His  poetical  guide  to 
godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during  half  a  year, 
a^id  apprehending  he  might  have  carried  the  jcit 
too  far,  fought  after  him,  and  found  him  juil  iu 
time  to  prevent  what  RufFliead  calls  an  imltiev' 
able  derangement. 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  iludy  which 
made  him  think  a  poet  the  furell  guide  in  his  new 
pro feflion,  left  him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  was 
the  furclt  path  to  its  honours  and  preferment?. 
Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  Orders,  he  publifn- 
ed  in  prpfe,  1728,  -^  true EJlimate  of  Human  Life, 
xledicated,  notwithilanding  the  Latin  quotations 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen  ;  and  a  fer- 
mon  preached  before  the  Houie  of  Common3, 
.1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intitul- 
ed. An  Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due 
to  Government.  But  the  "  Second  Difcourfe," 
the  counterpart  of  his  "  Ellimate,"  without 
which  it  cannot  be  called  "  a  true  eftimate,'* 
though  in  J  728  it  was  announced  as  "  foon  to  be 
**  publifhed,'*  never  appeared  ;  and  his  old  friends 
the  Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730  he  re- 
iapfed  to  poetry,  and  fent  into  the  world  Impermm 

fdagi  ; 
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Pelag't  ;  a  Naval  Lyric,  lurttlen  in  Imitation  of 
Pindar's  Spirit,  occafwned  by  His  Majesty^ s  Return 
from  Hanover,  September  1729,  and  the  fucceeding 
Peace.  It  is  infcribcd  to  the  Duke  of  Char.dos. 
In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the  Ode  is 
the  mod  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the 
Pindaric  is  the  mod  fpirited  kind  of  Ode.  *'  This 
**  I  fpeak,'*  he  adds,  with  fufficient  candour, 
*'  at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an 
**  eternal  title  to  our  confcffion,  though  we  are  fure 
**  to  fuffer  by  it.'*  Behold,  again,  the  fairest  of 
poets.  Young's  Imper'uni  Pelagi,  as  well  as  his 
tragedies,  was  ridiculed  in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb  ; 
but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces 
which  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  deliber- 
ately refufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he 
publiihed  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning  the 
Authors  of  the  Age,  in  1730.  Of  thefe  poems  one 
occaik)n  feems  to  have  been  an  apprehenfion  left, 
from  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires,  he  (hould  not  be 
deemed  fufficiently  ferious  for  promotion  in  the 
Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  College 
to  the  re6i:ory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordfnire.  In 
May  1 73 1  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel 
Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  Lady  arofe  from 
his  father's  acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with 
Xi^dy  Anne  Wharton,  who  was  coheircfs  of  Sir 
Heni-y  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordlhire.  Poetry 
had  lately  been  taught  by  Addifon   to  afpire  to 
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the   arms  of  nobility,  though  not   with  extraordi- 
nary happinefs. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  novr 
gave  himfelf  up  in  fome  meafure  to  the  comforts 
of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expeftations  of 
that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his  poe- 
tical talents,  or,  at  leaft,  to  tlie  m.anner  in  which 
they  had  fo  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Mufe  was  The  Sea- 
plece,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an 
Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire  ;  who,  when  he 
was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the 
jealous  Englilh  poet,  Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and 
'Death 


You  are  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Siii. 

From  the  following  paffage  in  the  poetical  Dedi- 
cation of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that 
Jils  exten.poraneous  reproof,  if  it  muft  be  extempo- 
raneous for  what  few  will  now  affirm  Voltaire  to 
have  defervcd  any  reproof,  was  fomething  Icr.ger 
than  a  dillich,  and  fomething  vc.cx^  gentle  than  the 
dillich  juil  quoted. 

No  ftranger,  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes. 
On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  fcoth'd  \yixh. genile  rhymes  ? 

By  Dcrfet  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dod- 
in^ton's   feat.      Tn  Pitt's  Poems  is  Jin   Ep'ijlle   to 
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jDr.  Edward  Toungy  at  Easthury  in  Dorjelshtre^  on 
the  Revieiu  at  Sarum,  1722. 

While  with  your  Dodlngton  retired  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,  addrelling  Mr.  Dod- 
ington,  calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the  Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fecret  bower  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praifes  Thomfon  beftows  but  a  few  lines  be- 
fore on  Philips,  the  fecond 

Who  nobly  durft,  in  rhyme-unfettered  verfc, 
With  Britifh  freedom  fing  the  Britifh  fong ; 

added  to  Thomfon's  example  and  fuccefs,  might 
perhaps  induce  Young,  as  we  fliall  fee  prefently, 
to  write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734  he  publifhed  The  foreign  Addrefs,  or  the 
best  Argument  for  Peace  ;  occafioned  by  the  British 
Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs.  Written  in  the 
Chara^er  of  a  Sailor,  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  cf 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  laft  refolved  to 
turn  his  ambition  to  fome  original  fpecies  of  poetry. 
This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal  farewel  to 
Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers  will  regret  : 


My  Ihell  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud, 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  call'd  abroad, 
Adieu  I 
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In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he  next 

tried  his  llcill,  and  fucceedcd. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  She  had 
loft  in  her  hfe-time,  at  ieventeen  years  of  age,  an 
amiable  daughter,  v.'ho  wasjuft  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  fon  of  Lord  Palmerilon.  This  was  one 
of  her  three  children  by  Colonel  Lee.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife*.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  have  always  been  confidered  as  Philander 
and  Narciffa.  If  they  were,  they  did  not  die  long 
before  Lady  E.  Young.  How  fuddenly  and  hov/ 
pearly  together  the  deaths  of  the  three  perfons 
whom  he  laments,  happened,  none  who  has  read 
the  Night  Thoughts,  and  who  has  not  read  them  i 
needs  to  be  informed. 

Infatiate  Archer  !  could  not  one  fuffice  ? 

Thy  ihaft   flew  thrice  ;  and   thrice  my  peace  was 

ilain  ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  ycai  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  loffes  we  are  in- 
debted for  thefe  poenis.  There  is  a  pleafure  fure 
in  fadnefs  which  mourners  only  know.  Of  thefe 
poems  the  two  or  three  hrft  have  been  perufed 
perhaps  more  eagerly,  and  more  frequently,  than 
the  reft.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or 
£fth,  his  grief  was  naturally  either  diminiftied  or 
exh.auited.     We  find  the  fame  rehgion,  the  fame 

*  The  Irifli  Peerage,  if  authentic,  in  the  account  of 
L.ord  Pahnerflon's  family,  fomewhat  confufes  this  buflnefs  ; 
but  I  take  what  I  have  rebted  to  be  the  fai^, 
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piety  ;  but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
NarcifTa.  ^^  ' 

Mrs.  Temple  died  in  her  bridal  hour  at  Nice. 
Young,  with  the  red  of  her  family,  accompanied 
her  to  the  continent. 

I  flew,  I  fnatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  feems  to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on 
the  deaths  of  Philander  and  NarciiTa,  than  of  his 
wife.  But  it  is  only  for  this  reafon.  He  wha 
runs  and  reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  Philander  and  Narcifla  are  often  mention- 
ed, and  often  lamented.  To  recolle6l  lamentations 
over  the  author's  wife,  the  mem.ory  muft  have  been 
charged  with  dilHnct  palTager.  This  Lady 
brought  him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  living,  to 
whom  the  Frince  of  Wales  was  gcidfather. 

That  domeltick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  inilance,  to 
be  thanked  for  thele  ornaments  to  our  language  it 
is  impoffible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com^mon 
hardmefs  to  contend,  that  worldly  difcontent  had 
no  hand  in  thele  joint  productions  of  poetry  and 
piety.  Yet  am  I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any- 
rate,  we  (hould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 
fame  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwithitanding- 
the  livelinefs  of  his  ifetlres.  In  fo  long  a  life^ 
caufes  for  difcontent  and  occafions  for  grief  muft 
have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  his. 
Mu'fe  was  not  fitting  upon  the  watch  for  the  firft 
which  happened.  Night  Thoughts  were  not  uncom- 
mon to  her  even  when  firft  Ihe  vifited  the  poet,  and 
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at  a  time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  Lajl  Day, 
almoil  his  earhefl  poem,  he  calls  her  the  melaii- 
€holy  Maidy 

-whom  difmal  fcenes  delight. 


Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond  book  of 
the  fame  poem,  he  fays 

— Oh  !  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night. 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  hov^--  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton 
is  faid  by  Spence  to  have  fent  him  a  human  ilcuU, 
with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp  ;  and  the  poet  is 
reported  to  have  ufed  it. 

What  he  calls  "  The  true  eflimate  of  Human 
Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits 
only  the  wrong  fide  of  the  tapeftry  ;  and  being 
all<;ed  why  he  did  not  fhow  the  right,  he  is  faid 
to  have  repHed  he  could  not — though  by  others 
it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was  finifhed,  but  that 
a  Lady's  monkey  tore  it  in  pieces  before  there 
cxiiled  any  copy. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fih*  to  drefs  up  the  poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominefs  of  the 
Ni^ht  Thoughts  to  prove  the  gloominefs  of  Young, 
and  to  fnew  that  his  genius,  like  the  genius  of 
8wift,  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fullen  infpiration 
«f  difcontent  i* 

From 
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'From  them  who  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  it 
fhould  not  be  concealed  that,  though  Invi/Ibiiia 
non  dec'tplunt  was  infcribed  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds,  and  Jlmhulantes  hi  horto  aiid'ie- 
runt  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parifh  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  for  an  affembly  and 
a  bowling  green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not  ;  but 
the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonum,  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  favour  more  of  female  weaknefs 
than  of  manly  reafon.  He  that  has  too  much 
feehng  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  can- 
not defend  themfelves,  are  at  leaft  ignorant  of  his 
abufe,  will  not  hefitate  by  the  moft  wanton  calumny 
to  deftroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  fortune 
of  the  living.  Cenfure  is  not  heard  beneath  the 
tomb  any  m.ore  than  praife.  De  wortuis  nil  niJi 
verum — De  vivis  nil  nifi  bonun< — would  approach 
perhaps  niuch  nearer  to  good  fenfe.  After  all, 
the  few  handfuls  of  remaining  dufl  which  once 
compofed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  feel  not  njuch  concern  whether  Young 
pafles  now  for  a  man  of  forrow,  or  for  a  fellonv  of 
injinite  jest.  To  this  favour  muft  com.e  the  whole 
fam.ily  of  Yorick. — His  immortal  part,  wherever 
that  now  dv/ells,  is  flill  lefs  fohcitous  on  this 
head. 

But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility  it  is  of 
fom.e  little  confcquence  v»hether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  poflerity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  caft  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days,  faved 
Z  2  him 
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him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  charafter  completely 
deteilable,  and  fucceeded  at  lall  in  bringing  his 
grey  hairs  'u^ith  forrow  to  the  grave. 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  Uttle  fatisfied  with 
inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  difpofition  for  the 
father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argument  in  fup- 
port  of  their  invention,  and  choofes  that  Lorenzo 
fhould  be  Young'b  o\x'n  fon.  The  Biographia 
and  every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly  alfert 
this  to  be  the  faft  ;  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
which  the  Biographia  itfelf,  in  particular  dates, 
contains  undenial^le  evidence.  Readers  I  know 
there  are  of  a  ftran^e  turn  of  mind,  who  will  here- 
after perufe  the  Night  Thoughts  with  lefs  fatisfac- 
tion  J  who  will  wi(h  they  had  ftill  been  deceived  ; 
who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  difcovering  that  no 
fuch  character  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  difgraced 
human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet 
would  thefe  admirers  of  the  fublime  and  terrible 
be  offended,  fhould  you  fet  them  down  for  cruel 
and  for  favage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving  fon,  if 
it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the  charaAer  of  Lo- 
renzo is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proofs  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the  Night 
Thoughts^  no  one  exprefiion  can  be  difcovered 
which  betrays  any  thing  like  the  father.  In  the 
fecond  Night  I  find  an  exprefiion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe  ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend  ;  one, 
it  is  pofiible,  of  his  former  companions  ;  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton's  fet.  The  Poet  ftyles  him 
gay  Friend — an  appellation  not  very  natural  from 
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A  pious  incenfed  father  to  fucK  a  being  as  he  paints 
Liorenzo,  and  that  being  his  fon. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  i]<:etched  this  dreadful 
portrait,  from  the  fight  of  fome  of  whofe  features 
the  artift  himfelf  muft  have  turned  away  with 
horror. — A  fubjed  more  fhccking,  if  his  only- 
child  really  fat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  upon  the  horrid  ftory  told  of 
which,  Young  compofed  a  fhort  Poem  of  fourteen 
lines  in  the  early  part  of  life,  which  he  did  not 
think  deferved  to  be  repubhflied. 

In  the  firft  Night,  the  addrefs  to  the  Poet's  fup, 
pofed  fon  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 

In  the  fifth  Nhhi — 

o 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftfll  for  the  fublime 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  fon  of  the  redor  of 
Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  Night — 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  travelled  far) — 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 
In  Night  five — 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarifla's  fate, 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes, 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  ! 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Night  we  find—* 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  juft. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquhy  ;  if  any  one  of  thefe 
paffages,  if  any  pafTage  in  the  poems  be  apphca- 
ble,  my  friend  (hall  pafs  for  Lorenzo.  The  fon 
of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  was  not  old 
enough,  when  they  were  written,  to  recriminate, 
or  to  be  a  father.  The  Night  Thoughts  were 
begun  immediately  after  the  mournful  events  of 
1 741.  The  firit  Nights  appear  in  the  books  of 
the  company  of  Stationers,  as  the  property  of 
Robert  Dodfley,  in  1742.  The  Preface  to  A%/^ 
Seven  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The  mar- 
riage in  confequence  of  which  the  fuppofed  Lo- 
renzo was  bom,  happened  in  May  1731.  Young's 
child  was  not  born  till  June  1733.  In  1 741, 
this  Lorenzo,  this  finifhed  infidel,  this  father ^  to 
whofe  education  Vice  had  for  fome  years  put  the 
lail  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  fort,  fo  open  to  con- 
tradiction, fo  impofiible  to  be  true,  who  could  pro- 
pagate ?  Thus  eafily  are  blailed  the  reputations  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I 
have  mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his  fon,  which 
would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his 
iiephew,  his  coufin  i 

Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  nature,  I  could 
¥/ilh  Lorenzo  to  have  been  gnly  the  creation  of  the 
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J^oct's  fancy- — no  more  than  the  Quintlus  of  Anti 
Liucretius,  quo  nQmine^  fays  Polignac,  quemvis 
Atheum  intell'ige.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  many 
expreffions  in  the  Night  Thoughts  would  feem  to 
prove,  did  not  a  pafTage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to 
Ihew  that  he  had  fomebody  in  his  eye  for  the 
ground-work  at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace 
or  Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charafters  ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he  only 
gives  the  initial  letter* 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — . 

'  The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  pointing  out 
the  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon*s  lifetime,  as  his 
father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  for- 
bidden his  college  at  Oxford  for  mifbehaviour. 
How  fuch  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to 
illullrate  the  Hfe  of  Young,  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
covcr.  If  the  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  was  indeed  forbidden  his  college  for  a 
tkne,  at  one  of  our  Univerfities,  the  author  of  Pa- 
radife  Lnji  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  dif- 
graoefully  ejefted  from  the  other.  From  juvenile 
follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Biographia 
choofes  to  relate,  the  fon  of  Young  experienced 
no  difmifilon  from  his  college  either  lading  or 
temporaiy. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  fecond 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  the  ex- 
perience of  that  which  19,  pall,  he  weuld  probably 
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fpeiid  it  differently — who  would  not : — he  would 
certainly  bt:  the  occafion  of  lei's  unealinefs  to  his 
father.  But,  irom  the  fame  experience,  he  would 
as  certainly,  in  the  lame  cafe,  be  treated  differently 
by  his  fatiier. 

Young  was  a  poet ;  poets,  with  reverence  be  it 
fpoken,  do  not  make  the  beft  parents.  Fancy  and 
imsginrtion  feldom  deign  to  Hoop  from  their 
heights  ;  always  ftoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level 
of  coiv.mon  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they 
purine  tlieir  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals, 
and  defcend  not  to  earth  but  when  oi,liged  by  ne- 
ceffity.  The  profe  of  ordinaiy  occurrences  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  poctr)-. 

He  who  is  conne^led  with  the  Author  of  the 
Nt^ht  Thoughts  only  by  veneration  for  the  Poei 
and  the  Chriilian,  may  be  allowed  to  obferve, 
that  Young  is  one  of  thofe  concerning  whom  as 
you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addifon,  it  is  pro*- 
per  rather  to  fay  "  nothing  that  is  falfe  than  all 
"  that  is  true." 

Eur  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooncr,  I 
know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf  vindi- 
cated, at  the  expence  of  his  father's  memory,  from 
foljies  which,  if  it  was  blameable  in  a  boy  to  have 
committed  them,  it  is  furely  praife-worthy  in  a  man 
to  lament,  and  certainly  not  only  unneceffar}'  but 
cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  Night  Thoughts,  notwithdanding  their 
author's  profeffed  retirement,  all  are  infcribed  to 
great  or  to  growing  names.  He  had  not  yet 
weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and  Dukes,  from 
Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Lords  Com- 
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miffioners  of  the  Treafury,  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  Night  Eight  the  pohtician  plainly 
betrays  himfelf 

Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave. 
"When  late  our  civil  helm  was  Ihifting  hands. 
So  P —  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  conclufion  of 
Night  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly 
patrons,  he  tells  his  foul, 

Henceforth 
Thy  pafmn  he,  whofe  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  Eternity  thy  prize  ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 


The  Fourth  Night  was  addrelTed  by  "  a  much- 
<*  indebted  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorke, 
now  Lord  Hardwicke ;  who  meant  to  have  laid 
the  Mufe  under  ftill  greater  obhgations,  by  the 
living  of  Shenfield  in  EfTex,  if  it  had  become 
vacant. 

The  Firft  Night  concludes  with  this  paffage— " 

Dark  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides ; 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah !  could  I  reach  your  drain  ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own  ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Imm  rtal  man  I  fmg. 
Oh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfued  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darknefs  into  day  ! 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fmk,  and  fung  immortal  man- 
How  had  it  blell  mankind,  and  refcued  me  ! 


To 
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To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  was  dedicated,  in 
1756,  the  firft  volume  of  an  BJfay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  cf  PopCy  which  attempted,  whether 
juilly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire y 
and  to  reduce  hmi  to  a  rank  at  leall  one  degree 
lower  tlian  the  firll  clafs  of  Enghfli  poets.  If 
Young  accepted  and  approved  the  dedication,  he 
countenarv.».d  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him. 
whoir.  he  invokes  as  his  Mufe. 

Part  of  *^  paper-iparing"  Pope's  Third  Book 
of  the  O'lxf'tyj  depolited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  writ- 
ten upon  the  b-^ck  of  a  Letter  figned  E,  Toung, 
which  is  clearl)  the  hand-writing  of  our  Young. 
The  Letter,  dated  only  May  the  2d,  feems  ob- 
fcure  ;  but  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the 
friendfhip  he  requefts  was  a  literary  one,  and  that 
he  had  the  highelt  liter?.r)'  opinion  of  Pope.  The 
requeft  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

"  Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d. 

**  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not 
**  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on 
"  ire.  But,  be  that  as  it  w»ll,  I  much  want  that 
"  inflance  cf  your  friendfliip  I  r-entioned  in  my  | 
**  laft  ;  a  friendfhip  I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  re- 
"  ceive  from  no  one  but  yourfelf.  I  fhoiJd  not 
"  urge  this  thing  fo  miich  but  for  ver)'  particular 
"  repfcms  ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
**  how  a  'ri/ie  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ferious  mo- 
**  ment  to  me  ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the 
"  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about  it,  I  fhall 
**  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  any  further  ftep 
**  without  it.      I  know  vou   are   much  engaged, 

"  and 
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*f  and  only. hope  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire 
**  leifure. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  faithful, 

**  and  obedient  fervant, 

<*  E.  Young." 

Nay  even  after  Pope*s  death,  he  fays,  in  Night 
Seven  : 

Pope,  who  could'ft  make  Immortals,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Either  the  EJfay,  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron 
who  difapproved  of  its  do6lrine,  which  I  have 
been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  cafe  ;  or 
Young,  in  his  old  age,  bartered  for  a  dedication 
an  opinion  entertained  of  his  friend  through  all 
that  part  of  life  when  he  mail  have  been  bell  able 
to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  fhort 
paflages,  which  ftand  almoft  together  in  Night 
Four,  fnould  not  be  excluded.  They  afford  a 
pi6lure,  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  fludy  of  which 
my  readers  may  choofe  to  form  their  own  opinion 
of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion 
ef  his  life. 

Ah  me  !  the  dire  efFe(5l 
Of  loiterhig  here,  of  death  defrauded  long  4 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fufTice), 

J\Iy  very  master  iiioivs  me  not. 
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'  IVe  been  fo  long  remember'd,  I'm  forgof. 

* 

"^'  hen  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 

They  drink  it  a&  the  Neiftar  of  the  Great ; 

And  fqueeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morro7r. 

* 

Twice-told  the  period  Ipent  on  ftubbom  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  beseige. 

If  this  fong  livc's,  Pofterity  fhall  know, 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred. 
Who  tiiought  ev'n  goid  might  come  a  day  too  late  ; 
Ncr  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plaun'd  his  Icheme 
For  future  vac?.ncies  in  church  or  ftate. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  tivtce  told  the  period 
/pent  onjiuhborn  Troy^  and  you  will  ftill  leave  him> 
more  than  40  when  he  fate  down  to  the  miferable 
fiege  of  court  favour.      He  has  before  told  us 

"  A  fool  at  4c  is  a  fool  indeed." 

After  all,  the  fiege  feenis  to  h^ve  been  raifed  only 
in  confequence  of  what  the  General  thought  his 
death  bed. 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  after  he 
was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  fay  fo 
much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifh  of  doing  juftice  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the  defire  of  Young  to 
be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four 
volumes  which  he  publidied  himfelf,  The  Works  of 
the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  While  it  is  re- 
membered that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of 
his  writings  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rejec- 
ted pieces  contained   nothing  prejudicial  to  the 

caufe 
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"Caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.  Were  every  thing 
that  Young  ever  wrrote  to  be  publifhed,  he  would 
only  appear  perhaps  in  a  lefs  refpe<Stable  light  as  a 
poet,  and  more  deipicable  as  a  dedicator  :  he  would 
not  pafs  for  a  worfe  Chriilian,  or  for  a  worfe  man. 
—This  enviable  praile  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it 
be  claimed  by  ever)^  writer  !  His  dedications,  after 
all,  he  had  perhaps  no  rignt  to  fupprels.  They 
all,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  gratitude,  of  favours  received  ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  author,  who  has  once  foltnmly 
printed  an  acknowledgement  of  a  favour,  fhould 
iiot  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of  Young, 
as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  Thoughts  the  French 
are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  Epit-aph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauchrk, 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  hnd  it  in  the 
late  body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I  am  lony 
to  find  it  there. 

Notwithftanding  the  farewell  which  he  feemed 
to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts  of  every  thing 
which  bore  the  leaft  relemblancc  to  ambition,  he 
dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745  he  wrote  Re- 
Jle'd'ions  on  the  publich  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  ad- 
drejfed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — indignant,  as  it 
appears,  to  behold 

— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afliore, 
And  whiftle  cut-throats,  \vith  thofe  fwords  thatfcrap'd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenance, 
To  cut  his  paflkge  to  the  Britilh  thrcin<i. 

.  .  Vol.  IV.  A  a  ThU 
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This  political  poem  might  be  called  i  K'tghi 
Thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the 
couc'iifion  of  the  Night  Thoughts y  though  he  did 
not  guiher  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's  Devovt 
Meaitutlons  is  a  Letter  from  Young,  dated  Janu- 
ary 19,  1752,  addrefled  to  Archibald  Macauly, 
Efq  ;  thanldng  him  for  the  book,  which  he  fays 
**  he  fhall  never  lay  far  out  of  his  reach  ;  for  a 
*'  greater  demonllration  of  a  found  head  and  a 
"  fmcere  heart  he  never  faw." 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  had  lain  by  him 
above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the  ftage.  If 
any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  fei-vi- 
lity  of  adulation,  he  now  determined  to  deduft 
from,  it  no  inconfiderable  fum,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel.  To 
this  fum  he  hoped  the  profits  of  The  Brothers 
would  amoimt.  In  his  calculation  he  was  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  play  tlic  So- 
ciety was  not  a  lofer.  The  author  made  up  the 
fum  he  originally  intended,  which  was  a  thoufand 
pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  peiformance  which  he  printed  was  a 
profe  publication,  entitled,  The  Centaur  not  fahu- 
ho-is^  infix  Letters  to  a  Fnend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue. 
The  conclufion  is  dated  November  29,  1754.  In 
the  third  Letter  is  defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the 
gdy,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  and  most  iu retched  Al- 
tamont.  His  laii  words  were — "  My  principles 
*'  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance  has 
"  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindnefs  has  murdered 
"  my   wife  !"     Either  Altamont    and    Lorenzo 

were 
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v.ere  the  twin  produ<?tion  of  fancy,  or  Young  was 
mlucky  enough  to  know  two  chara6lers  who  bore 
ViO  httle  refemblance  to  each  other  in  perfection 
of  wickednefs.  Report  has  been  accullomed  to 
call  Altamont  Lord  Eiillon. 

The  Old  Man^s  Rclapfe,  occafioned  by  an  Epif- 
tle  to  Walpole,  if  it  w^as  written  by  Young, 
which  I  much  doubt,  muft  have  been  written 
very  late  in  liie.  It  has  been  feen,  I  am  told  in  a 
mifcellany  publilhed  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  The  Old  Man's  Relabfe  in 
more  than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedicator, 
and  publifliing  a  fermon  addrefl'ed  to  the  Ki'.g. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prole  on  Original  Compqfi- 
tion,  addreffed  to  Richardfon  the  author  of  Clai'i/fa, 
appeared  in  1 7^9,  Though  he  defpairs  "  of 
**  breaking  through  the  frozen  obftruCtions  of  age 
**  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow  of 
**  thought  and  brightnefs  of  exprelTion  which  fub- 
**  je6ls  fo  poHte  require  ;"  yet  it  is  more  hke  the 
production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than  of 
jaded  fourfcore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes  put  him 
in  mind  of  Ovid's  fevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile 
at  the  conflagration. 


oflia  feptem 


Pulverulenta  vocant,  feptem  fine  fiumine  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iroij 
money,  which  Avas  fo  much  lefs  in  value  than  i  i 
bulk,  that  it  required  barns  for  llrong  boxes  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  live  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention   in  the  land, 
we   mufl;  travel,   he  fays,  like  Jofeph's  brethren. 
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far  for  food  ;  we  muft  vifit  the  remote  and  rich  an- 
tients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  fafely  flay  at 
home  ;  that,  like  the  widow's  crufe,  is  divinely  re- 
plt:nirhed  from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous 
delight.  He  af]<s  why  it  fhould  feem  altogether  im- 
j:oflible,  that  Heaven's  lateft  editions  of  the  human 
mind  may  be  the  moft  correct  and  fair  ?  And  Jon- 
fon,  he  tells  us,  v/as  veiy  learned,  as  Sampfon  was 
ver)^  itrong,  to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature 
of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his 
headi  and  biuied  himfelf  under  it. 

Is  this  "  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  "  the 
**  frozen  obftruftions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  feverely  cenfured  for  his 
*'  f?JI  Tom  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty 
**  and  harmonious  as  the  fpheres,  into  childifh 
'*  rn?»ckies  a>^-d  tinkling  founds  ;  for  putting  Achil- 
"  le?  in  petticoats,  a  fecond  time  ;" — but  we  are 
to'd  that  the  dying  fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan 
with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  deceafe. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter 
was,  as  he  confefTes,  that  he  might  erett  a  monu- 
mental marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He,  who  employed  hi-^  pious  pen  for  almoft  the 
laft  time  in  thns  doing  juilice  to  the  exemplaiy 
death-bed  of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the 
clofe  of  his  own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  lelTon  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  poilfciipt  he  writes  to  Richardfon,  that 
he  will  fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addifon  is  an  origi- 
nal.     But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edition,  as 
Jini  by  Lord  Mekomhe  to  Dr,  Toung,  not  long  before 

his 
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f  is  Lordship's  death,  were  indeed  fo  fent,  but  were 
only  an  introdiiffcjon  to  what  was  there  meant  by 
'The  Mufes  latejl  Spark.  The  poem  is  neceffary, 
whatever  may  be  its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it 
IS  ah-eady  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tttf' 
''ulum  La  Trappe. 

"  Love  thy  country,  wifh  it  well, 

Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care, 
'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell, 

Thou  its  ruin  didfl  not  fliare. 

Envy's  cenfure,  Flattery's  praife, 

With  unmov'd  indifference  view  ; 
Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze, 

V/ith  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

V"oid  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear, 

Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more  ; 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fleer 

With  the  tide  but  near  the  fhore. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  fhorten'd  fail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe,     * 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale, 
Waft  thee  to  the  P  ort  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  ofTence, 

And  tempeftuous  pafTions  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 

Eafy  Ihall  thy  palTage  be  ; 

Eafy  fhall  thy  pafTage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee  ; 

Hope  ihaji  meet  thee  on  the  way  ; 

A  a  3  Truth 
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Truth  fhall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  Ihall  let  thee  in, 
Where  its  never-changing  fcate 

Full  perfeClion  fhall  begin." 

The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  La  Trappey  the  27th  061.  1761. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you  for 
**  your  amufement  ;  I  now  fend  it  you  as  a  pre- 
**  fent.  If  you  pleafe  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  vvH- 
**  ling  that  our  friendfhip  fhould  be  known  when 
**  we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this 
**  among  thofe  of  your  own  papers  that  may  pof- 
**  fiblv  fee  the  ligbt  by  a  pofthumous  publication. 
**  God  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  an  eafj 
**  journey  ! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours,  mofl  cordially, 

**  Melcombe.*' 

In  1762,  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  Young 
pubhfhed  Refignatwn.  Notwithtlanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him  by  the 
world,  criticifm  has  treated  it  with  no  common 
feverity.  If  it  fhall  be  thought  not  to  deferve  the 
kigheft  praife,  on  the  other  fide  of  fourfcore  by 

whom 
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uhom,   except  by  Newton  and  by   Waller,  has 
piTiife  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of 
Shakefpeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  hiftory  of  Re 
Jignation*  Obferving  that  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  in  the 
midftof  her  grief  for  the  lofs  of  the  admiral,  deriv- 
ed confolation  from  the  perufal  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  Mrs.  Montagu  propofed  a  vifit  to  the 
author.  From  converfmg  with  Young  Mrs.  Bof- 
cawen derived  ftill  further  confolation,  and  to  that 
vifit  (he  and  the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem. 
It  comphments  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Yet,  write  I  muft.     A  Lady  fues, 

How  fliameful  her  requeft ! 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Her's  teeming  with  the  heft  ! 

And  again 

A  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  fame, 

Whofe  prudent  foft  addrefs 
Will  bring  to  life  thofe  healing  thoughtt 

Which  died  in  your  diftrefs. 

That  friend,  the  fpirit  of  my  theme 

Extra (fting  for  your  eafe, 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thought* 

Too  common  ;  fuch  as  thefe. 

By  the  fame  Lady  I  am  enabled  to  fay,  in  her 
own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion, 
than  even  in  the  author — that  the  chriftian  was  m 

him 
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hhn  a  charafter  {lill  more  infpired,  more  enraptur.^ 
cd,  more  fublime  than  the  poet — and  that,  in  his 
ordinary  converfation, 

— letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  flcy. 

Notwithftanding  Young  had  faid,  in  his  Con- 
jeclures  on  original  Compofit'ion,  that  *'  blank  verfe 
**  is  verfe  unfallen,  imcurft  ;  verfe  reclaimed,  rein- 
*'  throned  in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods'^ — 
notv^'ithilanding  he  adminiftered  confolation  to  his 
own  grief  in  this  immortal  language — Mrs.  Bof- 
cawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

"^Vhile  the  poet  and  the  chriftian  were  applying 
this  comfort,  Young  had  himfelf  occafion  for  com- 
fort, in  confequence  of  the  fudden  death  of  Rich- 
ardfon,  who  was  printing  the  former  part  of 
the  poem.     Of  Richardfon's  death  he  fays 

When  heaven  would  kindly  fet  us  free, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  moft  effedual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  Refignation  was  prefixed  an  Apology  for  its 
appearance  :  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to 
the  generality  of  fuch  apologies,  from  Young's 
imufual  anxiety  that  no  more  produclions  of  his 
old  age  fhould  difgrace  his  former  fame.  In  his 
will,  dated  February  1760,  he  defires  of  his  execu- 
tors, in  a  particular  manner f  that  all  his  manufcript 
books  and  writings  whatever  might  be  burned,  ex- 
cept his  book  of  accounts. 

In 
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In  September  1764  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
crein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty  to  his 
ifekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/.  "  that  all 
'.As  manufcripts  might  be  deftroyed  as  foon  as 
lie  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  de- 
ceafed  friend.' ' 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  fviendlhips,  to  know  that  Young,  either  by 
furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  their  af- 
feftions,  could  only  recoUedl  the  names  of  two 
friends,  his  houfekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in 
his  will ;  and  it  may  ferve  to  reprefs  that  tellament- 
ary  pride,  which  too  often  feeks  for  founding 
names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  did  not  blufh  to  leave  a  legacy 
to  his  "  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the 
Temple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  remaining  friends, 
one  went  before  Young.  But,  at  eighty-four 
**  where,"  as  he  aflis  in  The  Centaur,  "  is  that 
**  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?" 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and 
a  houfekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  had  before  bellowed  the  fame  title 
on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in  his  Church-yard 
upon  James  Barker,  dated  1749  ;  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  in  the  late  colledlion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with 
more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel  pub- 
lifhed  by  Kidgellin  1755,  called  The  Card,  under 
the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fufby. 

In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain, 
a  period  was  put  to  the  hfe  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  the  laft  three  or 

four 
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four  years  of  his  life,  but  he  retained  his  intellefta 
to  the  hll. 

Much  is  told  in  the  Biographia^  which  I  know 
not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial — 
of  the  mafter  and  children  of  a  charity-fchool, 
which  he  founded  in  his  parifh,  who  negledled  to 
attend  their  benefa6tor's  corpfe ;  and  of  a  bell 
wliich  was  not  caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  upon  thofe 
occafions  bells  ufually  toll.  Had  that  humanity, 
which  is  here  lavifhed  upon  things  of  little  confe- 
quence  either  to  the  hving  or  to  the  dead,  been 
{hewn  in  its  proper  place  to  the  living,  I  fhould 
have  had  lefs  to  fay  about  Lorenzo.  They  who 
lament  that  theie  misfortunes  happened  to  Young, 
forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon  Socrates,  in  the 
Preface  to  Night  Seven,  for  refenting  his  friend's 
rcqueft  about  his  funeral. 

During  fome  pail  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  feventh  Satire  he  fays, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  fc-en 

Spread  o'er  with  ghaftly  Ihapes  which  once  were  mfn. 

And  it  is  known  that  from  this  or  from  fome 
other JielJ  he  once  wandered  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  a  claflic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  had  fome  difliculty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  abfent  poet  and  not  a  fpy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally 
inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that,  though  he. 
lived  almoft  forty  years  after  he  took  Orders,  which 

included 
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included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly  long,  and 
part  of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of 
the  leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any  favour, 
and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when  he  de- 
termined on  the  Church.  To  fatisfy  curiofity  of 
this  kind  is,  at  this  diilance  of  time,  far  from  eafy.- 
The  parties  themfelves  know  not  often,  at  the  in- 
ftant,  why  they  are  negleffced,  nor  %vhy  they  are  pre- 
ferred. The  negle6l  of  Young  is  by  fome  afcribed 
to  his  having  attached  himfelf  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  his  having  preached  an  offeniive  fer- 
mon  at  St.  James's.  It  has  been  told  me,  that  he 
had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole  ;  and  that,  whenever  the 
King  was  reminded  of  Young,  the  only  anfwer  was, 
he  has  a  penfion.  All  the  light  thrown  on  this  in- 
quiiy,  by  the  following  Letter  from  Seeker,  only 
ferves  to  (liew  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  au- 
thor of  the  N'tght  Thoughts  fohcited  preferment. 

"  Deanry  of  vSt.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758, 

"  Good  Dr.   Young, 

"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuitablc 
**  notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
"  by  perfons  in  power.  But  how  to  remedy  the 
"  omiffion  I  fee  not.  No  encouragement  hath 
"  ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this 
"  nature  to  his  Majefly.     And  therefore,   in  all 

«  hkelihoud. 
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* '  likelihood,  the  only  confequence  of  doing  it  would 

**  be  weakening  the  httle  influence,  which  elfe  I 

**  may    poffibly    have    on  fome  other    occaiions. 

**  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation  fet  you  above 

**  the  need  of  advancement ;  and  your  fentiments, 

**  above    that  concern   for  it,   on   your  own  ac- 

**  count,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is  fmcerely 

««  felt  by 

"  Your  loving  Brother, 

«  Tho^  Cant."    ' 

At  laft,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  appointed,  ^ 
in    1 76 1,   Clerk   of  the   Clofet    to    the  Princcfs 
Dowager. 

One  obftacle  mull  have  Hood  not  a  httle  in  the 
way  of  that  preferment  after  which  his  whole  hfe 
panted.  Though  he  took  Orders,  he  never  intire- 
ly  fhook  off  Politics.  He  was  always  the  Lion  of 
his  mailer  M.i\tonfJ}a<zvi>ig  to  get  free /m  hinder  parts. 
By  this  conduft,  if  he  gamed  fome  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Again,  Young  was  a  poet  ;  and  again,  with  re-  " 
verence  be  it  fpoken,  poets  by  profeflion  do  not  al- 
ways make  the  bell  clergymen.     If  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  compofed  many  fermons,  he  did  I 
not  oblige  the  public  with  many. 

Befides,  in  the  latter  part  of  hfe.    Young  was    ■ 
fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man  retired  from 
the  world.      But  he  ieemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  fame  verfe  which  contains  oblitus  meorum,  con- 
tains 
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tains  alfo  olUvJfcendus  ^  Hits.  The  biittle  chain 
of  worldly  friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  as  ef- 
fectually, when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it, 
as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  velTel  which  is 
failing  from  the  (hore,  it  only  appears  that  the  fhorc 
alfo  recedes  ;  in  life  it  is  truly  thus.  He  who 
retires  from  the  world,  will  find  himfelf,  in  reality, 
deferted  as  fall,  if  not  fafter,  by  the  world.  The 
publick  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats 
his  miftrefs — to  be  threatened  with  defertion,  in 
order  to  increaCe  fondnefs. 

Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithilanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  being 
negleded,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull  him 
from  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared  himfelf 
enamoured.  Alexander  affigned  no  palace  for  the 
reiidence  of  Diogenes>  who  boalltd  his  furly  fatis- 
fadtion  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts ,  I  hoped  to  have 
given  you  an  account  from  the  bell  authority  ; — 
but  who  (hall  dare  to  fay,  To-morrow  I  will  be 
wife  or  virtuous,  or  to-moiTOW  I  will  do  a  particu- 
lar thing  ?  Upon  enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I 
learned  that  (lie  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reach- 
ed the  town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  TTcharner,  a  noble  foreigner, 
to  Count  Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he  has  lately  fpent 
four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where  the 
author  taftes  all  the  eafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can 
defire.  "  Every  thing  about  him  fhews  the  man, 
**  each  individual  being  placed  by  rule.    All  is  neat 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  "  withoitt 
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■**  without  art.  He  is  ver)'  pleafant  m  eonvci-fa- 
**  tion,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  poflibly  be  true ;  but 
Tfcharner's  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of  curiofity., 
and  admiration,  and  a  vifit  which  the  author  ex- 
pected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders 
among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding's 
Par/on  Adams.  The  original  of  that  famous 
painting  was  WiUiam  Young.  He  too  was  a 
clergyman.  He  fupported  an  uncomfortable  ex- 
iftence  by  tranflating  for  the  bookfcUers  from 
Greek  ;  and,  if  he  was  not  his  own  friend,  was  at 
lealt  no  man's  enemy.  Yet  the  facihty  witii 
which  this  report  has  gained  belief  in  the  world, 
argues,  were  it  not  fuf&ciently  known,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Night  Thoughts  bore  fome  refemblancr 
to  yldams. 

The  attention  Young  bellowed  upon  the  pcru- 
fdl  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation,  Wht!ft 
any  pafTage  pleafed  him,  he  appears  to  have  folded 
down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paiTages  he  bellowed  a 
fecond  reading.  But  the  labours  of  man  are  totv 
frequently  vain.  Before  he  returned,  a  fecond 
time,  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved,  he- 
died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  feen,  arc 
by  thofe  notes  of  approbation  fo  fwelled  be}"ond 
their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  not  (hut. 

Vhat  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  fear  in  fame  ! 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  Hct<;  belies  ! 
Ajid  dusttu  dust  concludes  her  noblt-ft  fong  I 
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The  author  of  thefe  hnes  is  not  without  his  hie 
'■et. 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains  none 
(;f  that  praife  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  foohih  merit  ;  which,  without  the  direction 
of  a  ftone  or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way,  fooner  or 
later,  to  the  deferving. 

M.S. 

Optimi  pareiltis 

Edwardi   Young,  LL.  D. 

Hujus  Ecclefise  red. 

EtEIizabethae 

faem.  praenob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiflimac 

Pio  &  gratiflimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit 

F.Y. 

f  ilius  fuperfte?. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  has  infcribed  no  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet  what  marble  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  of  Young.  That  it  may  be 
long  before  any  thing  like  what  I  have  jufl  tran- 
fcribed  be  neceffary  for  you,  is  the  lincere  wilh  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 
tincoln's  Inn,  Hebert  Croft,  Jun. 


Sept.  1780. 
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P.  S.  This  accoant  of  Young  was  feen  by  ydxi 
in  manufcript  you  know,  Sir  ;  and,  though  I " 
could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alterations, 
you  infilled  on  ftriking  out  one  pafiage,  only  be- 
caufe  it  faid,  that,  if  I  did  not  wifh  you  to  live  long 
for  your  fake,  I  did  for  the  fake  of  myfelf  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  poftfcript  you  will  not  fee 
before  it  is  printed  ;  and  I  will  fay  here,  in  fpite 
of  you,  how  I  feel  myfelf  honoured  and  bettered 
by  your  friendfhip — and  that,  if  I  do  credit  to  the 
church,  after  which  I  always  longed,  and  for 
which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the 
bar,  though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life  as  Young 
took  Orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no  fmall  mea- 
sure, to  my  having  had  the  happinefs  of  calling  the 
author  of  T/?e  Ramhkr  my  friend. 

Oxford,  H.  C* 

Sept.  1782. 

Of  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  givt  any 
general  charaft-er  ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
manner  ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  refem- 
blance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early,  and 
continued  long  ;  and  at  different  times  had  dif- 
ferent modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  His 
numbers  are  fometimes  fmooth,  and  fometimes 
rugged  ;  his  flyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and 
fometimes  abrupt  ;  fometimes  diffufive,  and  fome- 
times concife.  His  plan  feems  to  have  ftarted  in 
bis  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  his  thoughts 
appear   the  effeds  of  chance,  fometimes  adverfe, 

and 
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judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  experience 
improves,  and  who  obferving  their  own  faults  be- 
come gradually  correal:.      His  Poem  on  the  Lajl 
■')/()',  his  firft  great  perfoi*mance,  has  an  equability 
id  propriety,  which  he  afterwards  either  never  en- 
avoured   or  never    attained.      Many  paragraphs 
e  noble,  and  few  are    mean,  yet   the  whole    is 
j-iiguid  ;  the   plan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a 
i^acceflion  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  gene* 
^1   conception  -,    but    the   great  reafon    why   the 
ader  is  difappointed  is,  that  the   thought  of  the. 
1ST  Day  makes  every  man  more  than  poetical^ 
fpreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obfcurity  of 
■  icred.  horror,  that  opprefles   diilinftion,   and  dif- 
'ains  expreflion. 

His  llory  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  popular.  It 
..  v/ritten  with  elegance  enough,  but  Jane  is  too 
hcroick  to  be  pitied. 

The  Univerfal  Pajfion  is  indeed  a  very  great 
rformance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epigrams  : 
.at  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intended  :  his 
endeavour  was  at  the  produftion  of  ftriking  dif- 
tichs  and  pointed  fentences  ;  and  his  diilichs  have 
the  weight  of  folid  fentiment,  and  his  points  thfc 
fharpncfs  of  refiftlefs  truth.  His  charafters  arc 
often  fele£led  with  difcernment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety  ;.  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and  his 
reileftions  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of  fatire  is  be- 
tween thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal  ;  he  has 
the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity  of  num- 
^vs,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
iB  b  3  variati^a 
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variation  of  images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on 
the  furfacc  of  life  ;  he  nes^er  penetrates  the  recef- 
fes  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of 
his  poetry  is  exhaufted  by  a  fmgle  perufal  ;  his 
conceits  pleafe  only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  unlefs  his 
Paraphrafe  on  Job  may  be  confidered  as  a  vei;fion  ; 
in  which  he  has  not,  1  think,  been  unfuccef^l : 
he  indeed  favoured  himfelf,  by  chufmg  thofe 
parts  which  moft  eafily  admit  the  ornaments  of 
Enghfh  poetr)\ 

He  had  leafl:  fuccefs  in  his  lyrick  attempts,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome  mahgnant 
influence  :  he  is  always  labouring  to  be  great,  and 
at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with 
deep  refletlions  and  ftriking  allufions,  a  wildemefs 
of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  fcatters 
fiowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verfe  could 
not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvantage. 
The  wild  diffufion  of  the  fentiments,  and  the 
difrreflive  fallies  of  imag-ination,  would  have  been 
comprefled  and  reftrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exaftnefs,  but 
copioufnefs  ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regard- 
ed ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole 
there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  afcribed  to  Chinefe 
Plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vail  extent  and 
endlefs  diverfity. 

His  lail  poem  was  the  RpfignaUon  ;  in  which  he 

made 
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lade,  as  he  was  accuflomed,  an   experiment  of  a 
ewmode  of  writing,  and  fucceeded  better  than 
1  his  Ocean  or   his  Merchant,      It  was  very  falfe- 
:  reprefented  as  a  proof  of  decaying    faculties, 
'here  is  Young  in  every  llanza,  fuch  as  he  often 
/as  in  his  highell  vigour. 
His   Tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion, I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.    Steevens  recalled 
them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  one  favourite  cataftrophe,  as  his  three 
Plays  all  concluded  with  lavilh  fuicide  ;  a  method 
by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  cafily  rids 
his  fcene  of  perfons  whom  he   wants  not  to  keep 
alive.      In  Bufxr'is  there  are  the  greateft  ebullitions 
of  imagination  ;  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  fuch  as 
no  other  man  can   have,  and  the  whole  is  too  re- 
mote from  known  life  to  raife  either  grief,  terror, 
or   indignation.-      The    Revenge  approaches  much 
nearer  to  human  praftices  and  manners,  and  there- 
fore keeps  pofl'effion  of  the  ftage  :  the  lirit  defign 
feems  fuggelled  by  Othello  ;  but  the  refleftions,  the 
incidents,  and  the  ditlion,  are  original.     The  mo- 
ral obfervations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  expreffed, 
as   to  have  all  the  novelty  that   can  be  required. 
Of  The  Brothers  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  nothing, 
fince  nothing  was  ever  faid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

It  mull  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it 
abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  feleftion.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illuftration, 
he  purfues  it  beyond  expeftation,  fometimes  hap- 
pily, as  in  his  parallel  of  ^itchfilver  with  Plea" 
fare,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  approba» 
tion  by  a  Lady,  of  whofe  praife  he  WQuld  have 

beea 
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been  juftly  proud,  and  whicli  is  veiy  ingenious, 
very  fubtle,  and  almoit  exact  ;  but  fometimes  he 
is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  hav- 
ing it  dropped  into  his  mind,  that  the  orbs,  float- 
ing in  fpace,  might  be  called  the  clujler  of  Crea- 
tion, he  thinks  on  a  duller  of  grapes,  and  fays, 
that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the 
ne3areous  jv'ict  of  immortal  Life. 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yet  lefs  valuable  ;  in 
the  Lafi  Day,  he  hopes  to  illuilrate  the  re-affembly 
of  the  atoms  that  compofe  the  human  body  at  the 
Trump  of  Doom,  by  the  colleclion  of  bees  into  a 
fwarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  her  Merchants 
are  Princes  ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his  Merchant, 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  dc^ik  a  throne. 

Let  burlefque  tiy  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  fa- 
miliar :  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  Claims 
*were  paid  doivn.  Antithefis  is  his  favourite. 
They  for  hindnefs  hate  ;  and  becaufeJJje's  right,  she's 
ever  i?i  the  ivrotig. 

His  verification  is  his  own,  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyrriing  lines  have  any  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  former  writers  :  he  picks  up  no  hemif- 
tichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expreflions  ;  he 
feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ilores  of  thought  or  dic- 
tion, but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  fuggeitions 
of  the  prefent  mioment.  Yet  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new  defign, 
be  then  laboured  it  with  verj-  patient  indufliy,  and 

that 
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at  he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent 
vifions. 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  model  ;  foi- 
ls no  more  like  himfelf  in  his  different  produc- 
es than  he  is  like  others.      He  feems  never  to 
-Lve  lludied  profody,  nor  to  have   had  any  direc- 
tion but  from  his  own  ear.      But,  with  aU  his  de- 
fects, he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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OF  DAVED  MALLET,  having  no  written 
memorial,  I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account 
than  fuch  as  is  fuppliedby  the  unauthorifed  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  flight  perfonal 
knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  clan  that  became,  about  lixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduft  of  Robin  Roy,  fo  formidable  and  fo 
infamous  for  violence  and  robber}',  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition  ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themfelves  anew,  the  fa- 
ther, I  fuppofe,  of  this  author  called  himfelf 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rents, compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High  School 
at  Edinburgh  ;  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  furmounted 
the  difadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune  ;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrofe  applied  to  the  Col- 
ks^e  of  Edinburgli  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  fons, 
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.  lallocii  was  recommended  ;  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  difhonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fent  to  fee  the  world, 
they  were  entrulled  to  his  care  ;  and  having  con- 
d  LI  died  them  round  the  common  circle  of  modifli 
travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where, 
])y"  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  refided 
he  naturally  gained  admifiion  to  many  perfons  of 
the  higheil  rank,  and  the  highell  charatler,  to  wits, 
nobles,  and  ftatefmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace 
tlie  feries.  His  liril  produAion  was  IVilliam  and 
Margaret  *  ;  of  which,  though  it  contains  nothing 
^  try  ftriking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  envied  the 
reputation  ;  and  plagiarifm  has  been  boldly  charg- 
ed,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  publiflied  the  Excurjion 
(1728)  ;  a  defultory  and  capricious  view  of  fuch 
icenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or  his  know- 
ledge enabled  him,  to  dcfcribe.  It  is  not  devoid 
of  poetical  fpirit.  Many  of  the  images  are  fink- 
ing, and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The 
call  of  diftion  feems  to  be  copied  from  Thomfon, 
ts'hofe  Seafons  were  then  in  their  full  blofTom  of 
reputation.  He  has  Thomfon' s  beauties  and  his 
faults. 

His  poem  on  Verbal  CrUicifm  (1733)  ^^^* 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubjed  whic^ 

*  Mallet's  JVIlliam  and  Margaret  was  printed  In  Aaron 
Hill's  Plain  Dealer^  No.  36,  July  24, 1724.  In  its  original 
ftate  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  m  the  lull  edition 
«f  his  works. 
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he  either  did  not  underftand  or  willingly  mifreprc- 
iented  ;  and  is  little  niore  than  an  improvement, 
or  i-ather  expanfion,  of  a  fragment  which  Pope 
printed  in  a  Mifcellany  long  before  he  engrafted 
it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  is  in  this  piece 
more  pertncfs  than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than 
knowledge.  The  verfification  is  tolerable,  nor  can 
criticifm  allow  k  a  higher  pi-aife. 

His  firil  tragedy  was  EurydicCf  a6led  at  Druiy- 
Lane  in  1731  ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  recep- 
tion nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  mentioned 
as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not  then  too 
high  to  accept  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  from 
Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much  com- 
mended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pro- 
nunciation fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diilinguiflied  as  a 
Scot,  he  feems  inclined  to  difencumber  himfelf 
fiom  all  adherence s  of  his  original  and  took  upon 
him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to 
Englifn  Mallet,  without  any  imaginable  reafon  of 
preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difcover. 
What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  difrefjjecl  to  his 
native  country  I  know  not  ;  but  it  was  remarked 
of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotch- 
men did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vifited  familiar- 
ly, publifhed  his  EJfay  on  Man,  but  concealed  the 
author  ;  and  when  Ivlallet  entered  one  day.  Pope 
aiked  him  llightly  what  there  was  new.  Malkt 
told  him,  that  the  neweft  piece  was  fomicthing 
called  an  EJfay  on  Man,  which  he  had  infpected 
idly  J  and  feeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author, 

who 
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■who  had  neither  ilvill  in  wnting  nor  knowledge  of 
his  fubject,  had  tofTcd  it  away.  Pope,  to  punifa 
his  felf-conccit,  told  him  the  fecret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being 
prepared  ( 1740)  for  the  prefs,  Mallet  was  em- 
ployed to  preiix  a  Life,  which  he  has  written  with 
elegance,  perhaps  with  fome  affectation  ;  but  with 
fo  much  more  knowledge  of  hiftory  than  of 
fcience,  that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the 
Life  of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that 
he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philofopher. 

"W  hen  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the 
palace,  and,  letting  himfeif  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
pofition,  kept  a  feparate  Court,  he  endeavoured  to 
encreaie  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, and  made  Mallet  his  under-fecretary,  with  a, 
falary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  :  Thomfon 
likewife  had  a  penlion  ;  and  they  were  affociated 
in  the  compclition  of  the  Maique  of  Alfred^ 
^which  in  its  original  ftatc  was  played  at  Cliefden 
m  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almoft  wholly  chang- 
ed by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  llage  at 
Drury-Lane  in  175 1,  but  v/ith  no  great  fuccefs. 

Mallet,  in  a  farriiliar  converfation  with  Garrick, 
difcourfing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  ex- 
erting upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough^  let  him  know 
that  in  the  feries  of  great  men,  quickly  to  be  ex- 
hibited, he  fliouldjfw^  a  nkh  for  the  hero  of  the 
theatre.  Garrick  profefTed  to  wonder  by  v/hat 
artifice  he  could  be  introduced  ;  but  Mallet  let 
him  know,    that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he 
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fhould  fix  him  in  a  confpicuous  place.  '*  Mr. 
"  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  ex- 
ultation, "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the 
"  llage  ?"  Mallet  then  confeffed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promifed  to  acl  it  ; 
and  Alfred  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ihews,  with  llrong  conviction, 
how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  poilhumous 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  foon  determined 
that  his  ftory  fhould  be  dehvered  to  pofterity  ;  and 
the  papers  fuppofed  to  contain  the  neceflary  infor- 
mation were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Molefworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molefworth  died,  the  fame  papers  were  transferred 
with  the  fame  defign  to  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  in 
fome  of  his  exigences  put  them  in  pawn.  They 
then  remained  with  the  old  dutchefs,  who  in  her 
will  affigned  the  taOv  to  Glover  and  Mallet  with  a 
reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to 
infert  any  verfes.  Glover  rejected,  I  fuppofe, 
with  difdain  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the  whole 
work  upon  Mallet  ;  who  had  from  the  late  duke 
of  Marlborough  a  penfion  to  promote  his  induihy, 
and  who  talked  of  the  difcoveries  which  he  made  ; 
but  left  not,  when  he  died,  any  hillorical  labours 
behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fervice  he  publilh- 
ed  lilustapha,  with  a  Prologue  by  Thomfon,  not 
mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceivcvi  from  Mallet  for  Jlgamemnon.  The  Epi- 
logue, faid  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was  compof- 
ed  in  hafle  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promifed, 
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"which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Prince  his  mafter.  It  was  afted  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1759,  and  was  well  received  but 
was  never  revived. 

In  1 740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  mafque  of  Alfredy  in  conjunction  with 
Thomfon. 

For  fome  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  reft.  After 
a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  j^myntor  and 
Theodora  (1747),  along  ftory  in  blank  verfe  ; 
in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  copiouf- 
Befs  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  pofieilion 
of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verfe.  This  he 
fold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  firft  fale  was  not  great,  and  it  is 
now  loft  in  forgetfulnefs. 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependance  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke  ;  a  man  whofe  pride  and  petulance 
made  his  kindnefs  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  a61:, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwilhngly  performed. 
When  it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandeftinely 
printed  an  unauthorifed  number  of  the  pamphlet 
called  The  Patriot  King,  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of 
ufelefs  fury,  refolved  to  blaft  his  memory,  and  era- 
ployed  Mallet  ( 1 747  )  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  hr.d  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
fpirit  to  refufe  the  ofiice  ;  and  was  rewarded,  not 
long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bohngbroke'a 
works. 

Many  of  the  poHtical  pieces  had  been  written 
C  c  2  during; 
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during  the  oppofition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  fuppoied,  in  perpetuity.  Thefe, 
among  the  reft,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The 
queftion  was  referred  to  arbitrators  ;  but  when 
they  decided  againft  Mallet,  he  refuled  to  yidd  to 
the  award  ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  the  book- 
feller  publiihed  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fuc- 
cefs  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1753,  his  mafque  of  Britannia  was  a6led 
at  Drury-Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira  in 
1763  ;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  Entries  for  ihips  in  the  port  of 
Liondon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  when  the  na- 
tion was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  employ- 
ed to  turn  the  publick  vengeance  upon  By.ig,  and 
"Wrote  a  letter  of  accufation  under  the  character  of 
a  Plain  Man,  The  paper  was  with  great  induftry 
circulated  and  difperfed  ;  and  he,  for  his  feafon- 
able  intervention,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  be- 
llowed upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  liis  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  hfe  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France  ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his 
health  dechning,  he  returned  alone  to  England, 
and  died  in  April  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firft  wife  had 
feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who  man-ied  an 
Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tragedy  cal- 
led Alm'idai  which  v.as  acted  at  Drury-Lane. 
His  fecond  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's 
fleward,  who  had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which 
flie  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regular- 
ly 
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ly  formed  ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent, 
^'  as  agreeable,  and  he  fufFered  it  to  want  no  recom- 

cndation  that  drefs  could  give  it.  His  converfa- 
on  was  elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  his  charac- 
tcY  may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  fnik  into 
filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high 
clafs.  There  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which 
he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a 
fhort  day,  and  are  forgotten  :  his  blank  verfc 
fcems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomfon.  His  Life 
of  Bacon  is  known  as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's 
volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned.  His  works 
are  fuch  as  a  writer,  builling  in  the  world,  fhewing 
himfelf  in  publick,  and  emerging  Dccafionally  from 
time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  hia 
perfonal  influence  ;  but  which,  conveying  little 
information,  and  giving  no  great  pleafure,  muft 
foon  give  way,  as  the  fucceflion  of  things  produces 
new  topicks  of  converfation,  and  other  modes  of 
r.mufcment. 
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MARK  AKENSIDE  was  bom  on  the 
ninth  of  November,  1721,  at  Newcaftle 
upon  Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,  was  a  butcher  of 
the  Preibyterian  fe6l  ;  his  mother's  name  was 
Mary  Lumfden.  He  received  the  firll  part  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle  ;  and 
was  afterwards  inftrufted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  qiiahfy  himfelf  for  the  office 
of  a  diffenting  minifter,  and  received  fome  affiftance 
from  the  fund  which  the  Diffenters  employ  in  edu- 
cating young  men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a 
wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and 
prompted  other  hopes  ;  he  determined  to  ftudy 
phyfic,  and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being 
received  for  a  different  purpofe,  he  juftly  thought 
it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a  diflent- 
ing  miflilUr,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diffenter,  I  know 

not. 
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Hot.  He  certainly  retained  an  unneceflary  and 
outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and  thought 
liberty  j  a  zeal  which  fometimes  difguifes  from  the 
world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  pof- 
feffes,  an  envious  defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de- 
grading greatnefs  ;  and  of  which  the  immediate 
tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetuous 
cagernefs  to  fubvert  and  confound,  with  very  little 
care  what  (hall  be  eftabliftied. 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  thofe 
ftudents  who  have  very  early  ftorcd  their  memories 
with  fentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his  perfor- 
mances were  produced  in  his  youth  ;  and  his  great- 
eft  work,  The  Phafures  of  Imagination,  appeared 
in  1 744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it  was 
publifhed,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  an 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  fuch  as  he  was 
not  inclined  to  give  precipitately,  he  carried  the 
work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed 
him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer  ;  for  this  ivas 
no  every-day  turiter. 

In  1 74 1  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  of  me- 
dical knowledge  ;  and  three  years  afterwards 
(May  16,  1744)  became  dodor  of  phyfick,  hav- 
ing, according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Dutch  Uni- 
verfities,  publiflied  a  thefis,  or  diflertation.  The 
fubjeft  which  he  chofe  was  the  Original  and  Growth 
of  the  Human  Fatus  ;  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
departed,  with  great  judgement,  from  the  opinion 
then  eftablilhed,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which 
fea.s  been  fi;ice  gp);ifirmed  and  received. 

Akenfide 
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Akenude  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nefted  with  the  found  of  hberty,  and  by  an  ex- 
cer.tricity  which  fuch  difpofitions  do  not  eafily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
any  thing  eftabhfhed.  He  adopted  Shaftefbury's 
foohih  aflertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the 
diiccvery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  attacked  by 
Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyfon  :  Warburton 
afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
dedicntion  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffion  of  this  idle 
quefticn,  may  eafiiy  be  coilecied.  If  ridicule  be 
applied  to  any  pofition  as  the  teft  of  truth,  it  will 
then  become  a  queflion  whether  fuch  ridicule  be 
jull ;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  apphca- 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  teft  of  ridicule.  Two  men, 
fearing,  one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to  the  inevit- 
able confequences  of  cowardice,  contemptuous 
cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefentation  ;  and  the  true 
Hate  of  both  cafes  muft  be  known,  before  it  cau 
be  decided  whofe  terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is 
ridiculous  ;  who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be 
dcfpifed.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  expofed 
to  laughter,  but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  con- 
temptible. 

In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died  before 
he  had  finiflied,  he  omitted  the  lines  which  had 
given  occafion  to  ^Varburton's  obje6lions. 

He  publifhed,  foon  after  his  return  from  Leyden 
(1745),  his  firft  collection  of  odes  ;  and  was  im- 
pelled 
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pclled  by  his  rage  of  patrlotifm  to  write  a  very  acri- 
monious  epillle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he  iligmatizes, 
under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his 
country. 

Being  now  to  hve  by  his  profefiion,  he  firft  com- 
menced phyfician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr. 
Stonhoufe  then  pra(9:ifed,  with  fuch  reputation 
and  fuccefs,  that  a  llranger  was  not  likely  to  gain 
ground  upon  him.  Akenfide  tried  the  conteft  a 
while  ;  and,  having  deafened  the  place  with  cla- 
mours for  liberty,  removed  to  Harnpftead,  where 
he  refided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  tixed 
himfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man  of 
accompiifhments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
ftill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences,  but 
that  Mr.  Dyfon,  with  an  ardour  of  friendlhip  that 
has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he  advanced 
gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
tained any  great  extent  of  pradice,  or  eminence  of 
popularity.  A  phvfician  in  a  great  city  fecms  to 
be  the  mere  play-thing  of  Fortune  ;  his  degree 
of  reputation  is,  for  the  molt  part,  totally  cafual : 
they  that  employ  him,  know  not  his  excellence ; 
they  thatrejeft  him,  know  not  his  deficience  By 
an  acute  obferver,  who  had  looked  on  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  medical  v\^orld  for  half  a  centuiy,  a  very 
curious  book  might  be  written  on  the  Fortune  of 
Ph^tcians. 

Akenfide  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
his  Qwvi  fuccefs  :  he  placed  himfelf  in  view  by  all 
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the  common  metliods  ;  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the? 
Royal  Society  ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Phylicians  ;  he  wrote  little  poetr)^,  but  publiflied, 
from  time  to  time,  medical  effays  and  obfei-vations  ; 
he  became  phyiician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  ; 
he  re-.d  the  Gulftonian  Leftures  in  Anatomy  ; 
but  began  to  give,  for  the  Crounian  Le6lure,  a 
hiiloiy  of  the  revival  of  Learning,  from  which  he 
foon  delifted  ;  and,  in  converfation,  he  \try  eager- 
ly forced  himfelf  into  notice  by  an  ambitious  of- 
tentation  of  elegance  and  hterature. 

His  Difcourfe  on  the  Dyfentery  (1764)  was 
confidered  as  a  very  confpicuous  fpecimen  of  La- 
tinity,  which  entitled  him  to  the  fame  height  of 
place  among  the  fcholars  as  he  pofTefled  before 
among  the  wits  ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
rifen  to  a  greater  elevation  of  character,  but  that 
his  fludies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid 
fever,  June  23,  1770,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  o£ 
his  age. 


A  KEN  SIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  didaftick 
and  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work  is  the  Plenfures 
of  imaginaUon  ;  a  performance  which,  publiihed, 
as  it  was,  at  ihe  age  of  twenty-three,  raifed  expec- 
tations that  were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatis- 
fied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  jult  claim  to  ver)-  par- 
ticular not'ce,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of 
geniu-,  and  uncom.mon  amphtude  of  acquifitions, 
of  a  young  mind  llored  with  images,  and  much 
cxercifed  in  combining  and  comparing  them. 

With 
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With  the  philofophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the 
author  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  my  bulinefs  is  with 
his  poetry.  The  fubjetl  is  we]l-chofen,  as  it  in- 
cludes all  images  that  can  ilrike  or  pleafe,  and 
thus  comprifes  every  fpecies  of  poetical  dehght. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and 
illuftrations,  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between  penury 
and  fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artificially  difpofed, 
with  fufficient  coherence,  fo  as  that  they  cannot 
change  their  places  without  injury  to  the  general 
defign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxuriance 
of  exprelfion,  that  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler's 
Moon,  by  a  Veil  of  Light  ;  they  are  forms  fan- 
tallically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of  drefs.  Pars 
minima  ejl  ipfa  Pnella  fui.  The  words  are  multi^ 
plied  till  the  fenfe  is  hardly  perceived  ;  attention 
deferts  the  mind,  and  fettles  in  the  ear.  The 
reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diftufion,  fome- 
times  amazed,  and  fometimes  delighted  ;  but, 
after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth, 
comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked  httle,  and 
laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  requires  that  praife 
fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrication 
of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other 
writer  of  blank  verfe  ;  his  flow  is  fmooth,  and 
his  paufes  are  mufical  ;  bnt  the  concatenation  of 
his  verfes  is  commonly  too  long  continued,  and  the 
full  clofc  does  not  recur  with  fufFicient  frequency. 
The  fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture 
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of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  oif- 
tinguiilicd,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verfe  affords  from 
the  necefTity  of  doling  the  fenfe  with  the  couplet, 
betravb  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into  fuch  felf- 
indulgcnce,  that  thev  pile  image  upon  image,  orna- 
ment upon  ornament,  and  are  not  cafily  perfuad- 
ed  to  clofe  the  ienfe  at  all.  Blank  verfe  will  there- 
fore, I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  defcription  exu- 
berant, in  ai-gument  loquacious,  and  in  naiTation 
tirefome. 

His  didtion  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  pro- 
faick,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to 
be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of  difguft 
than  m.oil  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He 
rarely  either  recals  old  phrafes  or  fwifts  his  metre 
into  harih  mveriions.  The  fenfe  however  of  his 
words  is  ftrained  ;  when  he  vieivs  the  Gz\^g€^  from 
Alpme  heights  ;  that  is,  from  mountains  like  the 
Alps.  And  the  pedant  lurely  intrudes,  but  wlicn 
was  blank  verfe  without  pedantiy  I  when  he  tells 
how  Planets  abfolve  thejiated  round  of  Time. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment  this  work, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  defign. 
The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions 
which  he  had  made,  are  veiy  properly  retained  in 
the  late  collection.  He  feems  to  have  fomewhat 
coniradcd  his  diffuiion  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
he  has  gained  in  clofenefs  what  he  has  loll  in  fplcn- 
dour.  In  the  additional  book,  the  Tale  of  Solon  is 
too  long. 

One  great  defeft  of  his  poem  is  very  properly 

cenfured 
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ll  iccn fared  by  M-f.  Walker,  unlcfs  it  may  be  faid  in 
his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not  pro- 
perly in  his  plan.  "  His  pidure  of  man  is  grand 
"  and  beautiful,  but  untini(hed.  The  immortality 
<*  of  the  foul,  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
^*  of  the  appetites  and  powers  (he  is  invefted  with, 
*'  is  fcarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the  poem. 
<«  This  deficiency  is  amply  fupphed  by  the  maf- 
"  terly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young  ;  who,  like  a  good 
"  philofopher,  has  invincibly  proved  the  immorta. 
"  lity  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
**  tions,  and  the  meannefs  an4  mifery  of  his  ftate  j 
<*  for  this  reafon,  a  few  paffages  are  feleded  from 
**  the  Night  Thoughts,  which,  with  thofe  from 
**  Akenfide,  feem  to  form  a  complete  view  of  the 
**  powers,  fituation,  and  end  of  man.*'  Exercifes 
for  Improvement  in  Elocution,  p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confidered  ; 
but  a  fhort  confideration  will  difpatch  them.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  he  addicted  himfelf  fo 
dihgently  to  lyrick  poetry,  having  neither  the  eafe 
and  airinefs  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and 
elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his 
ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers 
feem  to  defert  him  j  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri- 
ance of  expreffion,  nor  variety  of  images.  His 
thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inelegant.  Yet 
fuch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that,  having  written 
with  great  vigour  and  poignancy  his  Epijlle  to  Curio, 
he  transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode  difgrace- 
ffnl  only  to  its  aiithor. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faid  ;  the 

/"entiments  commonly  v^ant  force,  nature,  or  novel- 
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ty  ;  the  di(?lion  is  fometimes  harfh  and  uncouth, 
the  ftanzas  ill-conftru6led  and  unpleafant,  and  the 
rhyn^es  diflbnant,  or  unikiltully  difpofed,  too  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  httle 
regard  to  eftablilhed  ufe,  and  therefore  perplexing 
to  the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  compofition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  fuch  compofitions  fmgly,  cannot  be 
required  ;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter  and  darker 
parts  :  but  when  they  are  once  found  to  be  gene- 
rally dull,  all  further  labour  may  be  fpared  ;  for  to 
what  ufe  can  the  work  be  criticifed  that  will  not 
be  read  ? 


GRAY. 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Philip 
Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London,  was  bom  in 
Cornhill,  November  26,  1716.  His  grammati- 
cal education  he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  affill- 
ant  to  Dr.  George ;  and  when  he  left  fchool,  in 
1734,  entered  a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchool  to  the  college  is, 
to  moil  young  fcholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  but  Gray  feems  to  have  been  very  Kttlc 
delighted  with  academical  gratifications  ;  he  liked 
at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the 
fafhion  of  iludy,  and  lived  fuUenly  on  to  the  time 
when  his  attendance  on  le<litures  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  Common 
Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge   about  five 

years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whofe  friendihip  he 

had  gained  at  Eton,   invited  him  tp  travel  with 
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him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered  throngri 
France  into  Italy  ;  and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a 
very  pleafing  account  of  many  parts  of  their  jour- 
ney. But  unequal  friendihips  are  eafily  diffolved : 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  ;  and  Mr. 
Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was 
by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however  without  pre- 
judice on  the  world,  we  fliall  find  that  men,  whofe 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  merit,  fets  them  above 
the  compliances  of  fervihty,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
affociation  with  fuperiors  to  watch  their  own  dig- 
nity with  troublefome  and  puncliHous  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  exatl  that 
attention  which  they  refufe  to  pay.  Part  they 
did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the  reft  of  their 
travels  was  doubtlefs  more  unpleafant  to  them 
both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an 
occafional  fervant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  1741^ 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his 
father  ;  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  wafte  of  mo- 
ney upon  a  new  houfe,  fo  much  lefTened  his  for- 
tune, that  Gray  thought  himfelf  too  poor  to  ftudy 
the  hw.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  foon  after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law  ;  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its 
inhabitants,  or  profefling  to  like  them,  he  paffed 
except  a  fhort  refidence  at  London,  the  reft  of 
his  hfe. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Weft, 
the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he   appears  to  have  fct  a  high  value,  and 
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wKo  defei'ved  his  efteem  by  the  powers  which  he 
fhews  in  his  Letters,  and  in  the  Ode  to  May, 
which  Mr.  Mafon  has  prefcrved,  as  well  as  by 
the  lincerity  with  .which,  when  Gray  fent  him 
part  of  jigrippinay  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  be- 
^un,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercep- 
ted the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was 
certainly  no  lofs  to  the  Englifh  ilage  that  Agr'ip' 
pina  was  never  finilhed. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  firfl:  to  have 
applied  himfelf  feriouily  to  poetry  ;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  Ode  to  Spring,  his  Prof- 
pen  of  Etoiiy  and  his  Ode  to  Adverjity.  He  began 
likewife  a  Latin  poem,  de  Principiis  cogitandi. 

It  may  be  collecled  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Mafon,  that  his  fird  ambition  was  to  have  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry  ;  perhaps  it  were  reafonable  to 
wiihthat  he  hadprofecuted  his  defign  ;  for  though 
there  is  at  prefent  lome  embarraffment  in  his  phrafe, 
and  lome  harflmefs  in  his  Lyrick  numbers,  his 
copioufnefs  of  language  is  fuch  as  very  few  pof- 
feis  ;  and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfedl,  difcover 
a  writer  whom  practice  would  quickly  have  made 
flcilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little  foli- 
citous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated 
his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without  any 
other  purpofe  than  of  improving  and  amufing 
liimfelf;  when  Mr.  Mafon,  being  elected  fellow 
of  Pembroke-hall,  brought  him  a  companion  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  liis  editor,  and  whofe  fond- 
nefs  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  admi- 
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ration,  which  cannot  be  reafonably  expected  t'ld'ni 
the  neutrahty  of  a  ilranger  and  the  coldnefs  of 
a  critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrotf  (1747)  an  ode  on 
the  Death  of  Mr.  IVaJpoWs  Cat;  and  the  year 
afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more  importance, 
on  Government  and  Education^  of  which  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
Elegy  In  the  Church-yard^  which,  finding  its  way 
into  a  Magazine,  firll,  I  beheve,  made  him  known 
to  the  pubhck. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  this 
time  gave  occafion  to  an  odd  compofition  called  a 
Long  Story,  which  adds  little  to  Gray's  charaAer. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  publiihed  (1753)? 
with  defigns,  by  Mr.  Bentley ;  and,  that  they 
might  in  fome  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
one  fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  fo 
well,  that  the  whole  impreflion  was  foon  bought. 
This  year  he  loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  forae  young  men 
of  the  college,  whofe  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themfelves  with  difturbing  him  by  frequent 
and  troublefome  noifes,  and,  as  is  faid,  by  pranks 
yet  more  offenfive  and  contemptuous.  This  info- 
lence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  reprefented  to 
the  governors  for  the  fociety,  among  whom  per- 
haps he  had  no  friends  ;  and,  finding  his  complaint 
little  regarded,  removed  himfelf  to  Pembroke-hall. 

In  1757  he  publiflied  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry 
and    The  Bard,    two  com.pofitions  at  which  the 

readers 
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fearers  of  poetry  were  at  firft  content  to  gaze  in 
mute  amazement.  Some  that  tried  them  con- 
felTed  their  inability  to  underftand  them,  though 
Warburton  faid  that  they  were  underftood  as  well 
as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpeare,  which  it 
is  the  fafhion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  champions  un- 
dertook to  refcue  them  from  negleft,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  many  were  content  to  be  fhewn  beauties 
which  they  could  not  fee. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refufmg 
the  laurel,  which  was  then  beflowed  on  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

His  curiofity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Mufeum, 
where  he  refided  near  three  years,  reading  and 
tranicribing  ;  and,  fo  far  as  can  be  difcovered,  veiy 
little  affefted  by  two  odes  on  Oblivion  and  Obfcurity, 
in  which  his  Lyrick  performances  v/ere  ridiculed 
with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeffor  of  Modem  Hiftory  at  Cam- 
bridge died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  cockered  and  Jptr'ited 
upi  till  he  afl^ed  it  of  lord  Bute,  who  fent  him  a 
civil  rcfufal  ;  and  the  place  was  given  to  Mr# 
Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  conftitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that 
liis  health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and  change  of 
place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land, of  which  his  account,  fo  far  as  it  extends, 
is  very  curious  and  elegant  ;  for  as  his  comprehen- 
fion  was  ample,  his  curiofity  extended  to  all  the 
works  of  art,  all  the  appearance*  of  nature,  and 

all 
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all  the  monuments  of  pad  events.  He  naturally 
contraded  a  friendfhip  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom 
he  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and  a  good  man. 
The  Marefchal  College  at  Aberdeen  offered  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which,  having 
emitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it 
decent  to  refufe. 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain,  was  at 
lail  given  him  without  folicitation.  The  Profef- 
fbrihip  of  Hillory  became  again  vacant,  and  he 
received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  duke  of 
Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it  to  his 
death  ;  always  defigning  lectures,  but  never  read- 
ing them ;  uneafy  at  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  ap- 
peafing  his  uneafmefs  with  ddfigns  of  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  beheved  himfelf 
to  have  made  of  refigning  the  office,  if  he  found 
himfelf  uuable  to  difcharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  neceffary,  and 
he  vifited  (1769)  Wellmoreland  and  Cumberland. 
He  that  reads  his  epiflolar)'-  narration  wifhes, 
that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been 
more  of  his  employment  ;  but  it  is  by  ftudying  at 
home  that  we  mult  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling 
with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  fludies  were  now  near  their 
«nd.  The  gout  of  which  he  had  fuftained  many 
weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  ftomach,  and,  yielding 
to  no  medicines,  produced  llrong  convuliions, 
which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in  death. 

His  charadter  1  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr. 
Malon  has  done,  from  a  Letter  written  to  my 
iriend  Mr.  Bofwell,    by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 

reclor 


H^oY  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as  wiU 
ling  as  his  warmell  well-wifher  to  believe  it  true. 

a  Perhaps  he  was  the  moll  learned  man  iit 
*'  Europe.  He  V/as  equally  acquainted  with  the 
**  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and  that 
"  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
«  every  branch  of  hilloiy,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
'*  had  read  all  the  original  hiftorians  of  England, 
**  Franbe,  and  Italy  ;  and  Was  a  great  antiquarian. 
**  Criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
**  principal  part  of  his  ftudy ;  voyages  and  travels 
■**  of  all  forts  were  his  favourite  amufements  ;  and 
"  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting,  printSj  archi- 
**  teftiire,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a  fluid  of 
**  knowledge,  his  converfation  miift  have  been 
**  equally  inftrufting  and  entertaining  ;  but  he  was 
**  alfo  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  huitianity. 
**  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck,  fome 
**  imperfedion  ;  and  I  think  the  greatefl  defeft  in 
*'  his  was  an  afFe6lation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  efPe- 
**  m.inacy,  and  a  vifible  faftidioufnefs,  or  contempt 

■  **  and  difdain  of  his  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo 
**  had,  in  fome  degree,  that  weaknefs  which  dif- 
**  gulled  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve : 
**  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
**  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf 
**  merely  as  a  man  of  letters  j  and  though  without 
**  birth,  or  fortune,  or  ftation,  his  defire  was  to  be 
**  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman, 
"  who  read  for  his  amufement.      Perhaps  it  may  be 

■  "  faid.  What  fignifies  fo  m.uch  knowledge,  when 
"  it  produced  fo  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  fo  much 
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**  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ? 
**  But  let  it  be  confidered  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to 
**  others,  at  lead  innocentl)'-  employed  ;  to  himfelf, 
*'*  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paflfed  agree- 
**  ably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  ac- 
**  quifition  in  fcience  ;  his  mind  was  enlarged, 
*'  his  heart  foftened,  his  virtue  ftrengthened ;  the 
**  world  and  mankind  were  fhewn  to  him  without  a 
**  mafic  ;  and  he  was  taught  to  coniider  every  thing 
**  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a 
**  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and 
**  pradice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  wherein  God 
**  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  charadter  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a  more 
particular  account  of  Gray's  flcill  in  zoology.  He 
nas  remarked  that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected 
moft  before  thofe  ivhom  he  did  not  wish  to  pleafe ; 
and  that  he  is  unjuftly  charged  with  making  know- 
ledge his  fole  reafon  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his 
cileem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  believe 
to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  flight  in- 
fpeclion  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking 
has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  grafp  ; 
that  his  curiofity  was  unlimited,  and  his  judgement 
cultivated  ;  that  he  was  a  man  hkely  to  love  much 
where  he  loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  failidious 
and  hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt  however  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved, 
upon  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  His  fhort  account 
of  Shaftefbury  I  will  infcrt. 

**  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftef* 
**  bury  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in  vogue ;  I  will 
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**  tell  you  :  firft,  he  was  a  lord  ;  fecondly,  he  was 
**  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ;  thirdly,  men  arc 
**  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  under- 
«*  ftand  ;  fourthly,  they  will  beheve  any  thing  at 
**  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
'*  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
"  even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  fixthly, 
**  he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  feems  alway&v 
'*  to  mean  more  than  he  faid.     Would  you  have 

any  more  reafons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
-•<•  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  charm.  A 
*'  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners :  vanity  is  no 
**  longer  intereited  in  the  matter  ;  for  a  new  road 
**  is  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of 
money  ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had, 
lie  was  very  willing  to  help  the  neceffitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did 
not  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and  then  corredl 
them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arofe  in  the  train 
of  compofition  ;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  pe- 
culiar, that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain  times, 
or  at  happy  moments  ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
virtue  wiflies  him  to  have  been  fuperior. 

Gray's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confidered  ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name, 
if  I  confefs  that  I  contemplate  it  with  lefs  pleafurc 
than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical,  both 
in  the  language  and  the  thought;  but  the  lan- 
guage 
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guage  Is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thougtita  have 
nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  arifen  a  practice 
of  giving  to  adjcdives,  derived  from  fubllantives, 
the  termination  of  participles ;  fuch  as  the  cul- 
tured plain,  the  daficd  bank  ;  but  I  was  forry  to 
fee,  in  the  lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied 
Spring.  The  morahty  is  natural,  but  too  ftale ; 
the  .'onclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its  author 
confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle. 
In  the  hrft  ftanza  the  a%ure  jlowers  that  hloiv^  fliew 
refolately  a  rhyme  is  fometimes  made  when  it  can- 
not eafily  be  found.  Sellma,  the  Cat,  is  called  a 
nymph,  with  fome  violence  both  to  language  and 
fenl'e  ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when  it 
is  done  j  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What  female  heart  can  eold  defpife  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  to  fiPa  ? 

the  iirft  relates  merely  to  the  nymplt,  and  the  fe- 
cond  only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  flanza  contains 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite  has  no  friend 'y 
but  the  laft  ends  in  a  pointed  fentence  of  no  rela- 
tion to  the  purpofe  ;  if  ivhat  glijlercd  had  been 
gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water  ; 
and,  if  (he  liad,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 
The  ProfpeB  of  Eton  College  fuggefts  nothing 
to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does  not  equally 
think  and  feel.  His  fupplication  to  father  Thames y 
to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tofies  the  ball, 
is  ufelefs  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  bet- 
ter means  of  knowing  than  himfelf.     His  epithet 

luxom 
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tuxom  health  is  not  elegant ;  lie  feems  not  to  un- 
derlland  the  word.  Gray  thought  hi?  language 
more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from  common 
ufe  :  finding  in  Dryden  honey  redolent  of  Spring, 
an  expreiiion  that  reaches  the  utmoft  limits  of  our 
language.  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more  beyond  com- 
mon apprehenfion,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent 
of  joy  and  youth. 

Of  the  Ode  on  Adverftty,  the  hint  was  at  firlt 
ken  from  0  Diva,  graium  qua  regis  Jlntium  ; 
but  Gray  has  excelled  his  orignial  by  the  variety 
of  his  fentiments,  and  by  their  moral  application. 
Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I 
v»'ill  not  by  (Hght  objedtions  violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the  nvonder- 
ful  Wonder  of  Wonders,  the  two  Siiler  Odes  ;  by 
V.  hich,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common 

ife  at  firil  univerfally  reje6led  them,   many  have 

en  fince  perfuaded  to  think  themfelves  delighted. 
1  am  one  of  thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed, 
and  therefore  v,'ould  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
ilrft  llanza  of  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images- 
of  fpreadir.g  found  and  running  <water.  A  flream 
if  mujick  may  be  allowed  ;  but  where  does  Mujick, 
however  fmooih  andfirong,  after  having  vifited  the 
verdant  vales,  roivl  down  the  flcep  amain  fo  as  that 
rf)cks  and  nodding  groves  rehellonv  to  the  roar  P  If 
this  be  faid  of  Mufick,  it  is  nonfenfe  ;  if  it  be  faid 
of  Water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ilanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice.     Cri-r 
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ticifm  difdaliis  to  chafe  a  fchool-boy  to  his  com- 
mon places. 

To  the  third  it  may  like  wife  be  objected,  that 
it  is  drawn  from  Mythology,  though  fuch  as  may 
be  more  eafily  affimilated  to  real  Hfe.  Idalia's  vel- 
vet-green has  fomething  of  cant.  An  epithet  or 
metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles  Art  ;  an 
epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art  degrades 
Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily 
compounded.  Many-livinhUng  was  formerly  cen- 
fiired  as  not  analogical  ;  we  may  fa^^  many-Jpottedy 
but  fcarcely  many-fpott'ing.  This  ilanza,  however, 
has  fomething  plealing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  firfl  en- 
deavours to  tell  fomething,  and  would  have  told  it, 
had  it  not  been  croffed  by  Hyperion  :  the  fecond 
defcribes  well  enough  the  univerfal  prevalence  of 
Poetry  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  conclufion  will 
not  rife  from  the  premifes.  The  caverns  of  the 
North  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  reli- 
dences  of  Glory  and  generous  Shame.  But  that 
Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion 
fo  pleafmg,  that  I  can  forgive  him  v^ho  refolves 
to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delphi,  and 
Egean,  and  Ilijfus,  and  Meander,  and  haUo<wed 
fountain  and  folemn  found ;  but  in  all  Gray's  odes 
there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  fplendour  which  we 
wiih  away.  His  polkion  is  at  lafl  falfe  :  in  the 
time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  he  de- 
rives our  firll  fchool  of  Poetr}',  Italy  was  over-run 
by  tyrant  power  ar.d  coward  vice ;  nor  was  our 
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flate  mucK  better  when  we  firfl  borrowed  th* 
Italian  3<s, 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firfl  gives  a  mytho- 
■:jical  birth  of  JShakfpeare.  What  is  faid  of  that 
..lighty  genius  is  true  j  but  it  is  not  faid  happily : 
tlie  real  effeils  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out 
of  fight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery.  Where 
truth  is  fufScient  to  fill  the  mind,  fitlion  is  worfe 
Uian  ufelefs  ;  the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  it  caufed  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  a  fuppofition  furely  allowable,  is  poetically 
true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  car  of  Dry- 
den,  with  his  ttvo  I'ourfers,  has  nothing  in  it  pe- 
cidiar  ;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider  may 
be  placed. 

The  Bard  appears  at  the  firft  view,  to  be,  as 
Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it 
fuperior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  preference  depends 
only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of  the  two 
poems,  his  judgement  is  right.  There  is  in  The 
Bard  more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety. 
But  to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has 
been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The 
fi6lion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans  credible ; 
but  its  revival  difgufts  us  with  apparent  and  un- 
conquerable falfehood.     Incndulus  odu 

To  feleft  a  fingular  event,  and  fwell  it  to  a 
giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  fpeftres 
and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty,  for  he  that 
forfakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  marvel- 
lous. And  it  has  httle  ufe ;  we  are  afFe(fted  only 
E  e  2  as 
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as  we  believe  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  wc  fi'na 
fomething  to  be  iiTiitated  or  declined.  I  do  not 
fee  that  The  Bard  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or 
political. 

His  ilanzas  are  too  long,  efpecially  his  ejpodes ; 
the  ode  is  finifhed  before  the  ear  has  learned  its 
meafures,  and  confequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleafure  from  their  confonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  firit  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning  hais 
been  celebrated ;  but  technical  beauties  can  give 
praife  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  pov^-er  of 
any  man  to  ru(h  abruptly  upon  his  fubjetl,  thai 
iias  read  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Armjlrongy 

Is  there  er^er  a  ma7i  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations,  ruwy 
ruthlejs,  helm  or  hauberh^  are  below  the  grandeur 
of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  fublimity. 

In  the  fecond  ftanza  the  Bard  is  well  defcribed  ; 
but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obfoletc 
mythology.  When  we  are  told  that  Cadivalh 
hujlyd  the  Jlormy  main,  and  that  Modred  made 
huge  Pl'ml'immon  bow  his  cloud-top^ d  head,  attention 
recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when 
it  was  firft  heard,  was  heard  with  fcorn. 

The  *weai)ing  of  the  ivinding  Jheet  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards  ;  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work  of 
female  powers,  as  the  art  of  fpinning  the  thread  of 
life  in  another  mythology.  Theft  is  always  dan- 
gerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of  his  flaughtered 
bards,  by  a  fidtion   outrageous  and  incongruous. 

They 
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They  are  tlien  called  upon  to  Weave  the  nicarp  and 
lueave  the  woof,  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety  ; 
for  it  is  by  crofling  the  woof  with  the  warp  that 
men  weave  the  web  or  piece  ;  and  the  firlt  line 
was  dearly  bought  by  the  admiffion  of  its  wretched 
correfpondent,  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough,. 
He  has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is  com- 
mended, I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  perfoni- 
iication  is  indiftinct.  Thirjl  and  Hunger  are  not 
alike ;  and  their  featm^es,  to  make  the  imagery 
perfeft,  fhould  have  been  difcriminated.  We  are 
told  in  the  fame  ftanza,  how  towers  are  fed.  But 
I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults  ;  yet  let 
it  be  obferved  that  the  ode  might  have  betn  con- 
cluded with  an  adion  of  better  example  ;  but 
fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  exper>ce  of 
thought. 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumula- 
tions of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  ftrike  rather 
tlian  pleafe  ;  the  images  are  magnified  by  affecta- 
tion ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harllinefs.  The 
mind  of  the  v/riter  feems  to  work  with  unnatural 
violence.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.  He  has 
a  kind  of  itrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking 
on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  druggie  are  too  vifible, 
and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of  eafe  and  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjuit  r 
a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  induf- 
try,  could  not  but  produce  fomething  valuable. 
When  he  pleafes  leall,  it  can  only  be  faid  that  a 
good  defign  was  ill  directed. 

His  tratiflations  of  Northern  and  Welfh  Poetiy 
E  e  3  deferve 
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defei've  pralfe ;  the  imagery  is  preferved,  perhaps  | 
often  improved ;  but  the   language  is  unhke  the 
language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  charaftcr  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  con- 
cur with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the  common 
fenfe  of  readers  uncomipted  with  literary  preju- 
dices, after  all  the  refinements  of  fubtilty  and  the 
dogmatifm  of  learning,  muft  be  finally  decided  all 
claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  Church-yard 
abounds  with  images  which  find  a  min-our  in  every 
mind,  and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom 
returns  an  echo.  The  four  ftanzas  beginning  Tet 
even  thefe  lones,  are  to  me  original :  I  have  never 
feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that 
reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf  that  he  has  al- 
ways felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it 
Kad  been  vain  to  blame,  and  ufelefs  to  praife  him. 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  v/as  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  was  fo  much  diilinguifhed,  that 
his  exercifes  were  recommended  as  models  to  his 
fchool-fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Chrift-church,  where 
Jie  retained  the  fame  reputation  of  fuperiority,  and 
difplayed  his  abiUties  to  the  pubhck  in  a  poem  o» 
Blenheim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe.  His  Progrefs  of  Love,  and  his  Perfian 
Letters,  were  both  written  when  he  was  very 
young  ;  and,  indeed,  the  charafter  of  a  young 
man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  1'he  Verfes  cant  of 
ihephcrds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dreffed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Letters  have  fomething  of  that 
indiftin(?t  and  headilrong  ardour  for  liberty  which 
a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he  enters 
the  world,  and  always  fuifers  to  cool  as  he  paLlTes 
forward. 

He 
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He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford  ;  for  in  1728  lie 
began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and  Italy. 
When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament, 
and  foon  dillinguiflied  himfelf  among  the  molt 
eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though 
his  father,  who  was  Comruifiioner  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, always  voted  with  the  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton 
was  feen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  He  oppofed  the  Handing 
army  ;  he  oppofed  the  excife  ;  he  fupported  the 
motion  for  petitioning  the  Kir.g  to  remove  Wal- 
pole. His  zeal  was  confidered  by  the  courtiers  not 
only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant ; 
and  when  Walpole  was  at  laft  hunted  from  his 
places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his  friends,  and 
many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from 
the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St.  James's,  kept  a  feparate  court,  and  open- 
ed his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  minillry.  Mr. 
L-yttelton  became  his  fecretar)-,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  have  great  influence  in  the  dire6lion  of  his  con- 
duct. He  perfuaded  his  mafter,  whofe  bufmefs 
it  was  now  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance 
his  character  by  patronage.  Mallet  was  made 
under-fecretar)',  with  200/.  and  Thomfon  had  a 
penhon  of  loc/.  a  year.  For  Thomfon,  Lyttel- 
ton always  retained  his  kindnefs,  and  v/as  able  at 
lall  to  place  him  at  eafe. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 
poem.,   called   T/j(!  Trial  of  S4'un)    for  which  he 
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■^as  paid  with  kind  words,  whicli>  as  is  common, 
raifed  great  hopes,  that  at  laft  were  difappointed. 

Lyttelton  now  Hood  in  tlie  firll  rank  of  oppoli- 

tion  ;   and  Pope,  Avho  was  incited,  it  is  not  eafy  to 

fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour  againft  the  minif- 

try,  commended  him    among   the  other  patriots. 

This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who, 

:  the  houfe,  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  inti- 

-  acy   with  a  lampooner   fo  unjult  and  licentious, 

.yttclton    fupported  his  friend,  and  rephed,  that 

r:   thought  it  an  honour  to   be  received  into  the 

■raiharity  of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  married 
(1741)  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devonrtiire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  higheil  degree  of  connubial  felicity  : 
but  human  pleafures  are  Ihort  ;  Ihe  died  in  child- 
bed about  five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his 
grief  by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to  per- 
petual folitude  and  forrow  ;  for,  after  a  while,  he 
was  content  to  feek  happincfs  again  by  a  fecond 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich  ; 
but  the  experiment  was  unfuccefsful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  llruggle,  Walpole  gave 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diilributed  among 
his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made  (1744)  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury  ;  and  from  that 
time  was  engaged  in  fupporting  the  fchemies  of  the 
minitlry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however  fo  much  engage  him 
as  to  withhold  his  thoughts   from  things  of  more 

importance. 
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importance.  He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  | 
confidence,  with  the  help  of  con-upt  converfation, 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriilianity  ; 
but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  quellion.  His 
lludies,  being  honell,  ended  in  conviction.  H.; 
found  that  rehgion  was  true,  and  what  he  had 
learned  he  endeavoured  to  teach  (1747),  by 
Obfervations  on  the  Cowoerfion  of  St.  Paul;  a 
treatife  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been  able  to 
fabrcate  a  fpecious  anfwer.  This  book  his  father 
had  the  happinefs  of  feeing,  and  expreffed  his 
pleafure  in  a  letter  which  defer%'es  to  be  inferted. 

"  I  have  read  your  religious  treatife  with  in- 
**  finite  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion.  The  ftyle  is 
**  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  clofe,  cogent  and 
*'  iiTefiftible.  May  the  King  of  kings,  whofe 
"  glorious  caufe  you  have  fo  well  defended,  re- 
**  ward  yqur  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
**  be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus 
**  Chrift,  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  happinefs 
**  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bellow 
**  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fhall  never 
"  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you 
*'  with  fuch  ufcful  talents,  and  giving  me  fo  good 
**  a  fon. 

"   Your  affectionate  father, 

**  Thomas  Lvttelton/* 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751)?  by  the  death 

of 
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[of  his  father  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a 
large  eilate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  houfe  of 
great  elegance  and  expence,  and  by  much  attention 
to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment  ;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofferer  and  privy  counfellor  ;  this  place 
he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  feme  qualifications  which  he  foon 
perceived  himfelf  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into  Wales  ; 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather 
with  toa  much  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archi- 
bald Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had  conceived  an 
opinion  more  favourable  than  he  feems  to  have 
deferved,  and  whom,  having  once  efpoufed  his 
intereft  and  fame,  he  never  was  perfuaded  to  dif- 
©wn.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character, 
did  not  want  abilities  ;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an 
univerfal  outcry,  and  that  outer}-,  as  it  feems,  the 
echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground  ;  at  lalt,  when 
his  defences  V^egan  to  fail  him,  he  fallied  out  upoa 
his  adverfaries,  and  his  adverlaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  pubhfhed  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  v/hich  were  very  eagerly  read, 
though  the  production  rather,  as  it  feems,  of 
leifure  than  of  iludy,  rather  effufions  than  com- 
pofitions.  The  names  of  his  perfons  too  often 
enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conrerfatlon  ; 

and 
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and  when  tliey  have  met,  they  too  often  part  wlth-» 
put  any  conclufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  niore 
than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  flrfl:  pubiiflied,  they  were  kindly 
commended  by  the  Cr'iiical  Reviewers  ;  and  poor 
L.yttelton,  with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a 
note  which  I  have  read,  acknowledgements  which 
can  never  be  proper,  fince  they  mull  be  paid 
either  for  flattery  or  for  juilice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign,  the 
inaufpicious  commencement  of  the  war  made  the 
dilTolution  of  the  minillry  unavoidable,  Sir  George 
Liyttelton,  lofmg  with  the  reil  his  employment, 
was  recompenfed  with  a  peerage  ;  and  reited  from 
political  turbulence  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 

His  lait  literary-  produdlion  was  his  H'lJIory  of 
Henry  the  Second,  elaborated  by  the  fearciies  and 
deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pubhihed  with 
fuch  anxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  Itory  of  this  publication  is  remarkable. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  fheets  four  or  live 
times.  The  bookfellcrs  paid  for  the  hrll  imprcf- 
fion  ;  but  tlie  charges  and  repeated  operations  of 
the  pi-efs  were  at  the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coil  him  at 
leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began  to  print  in 
1 755.  Three  volumes  appeared  in  1764,  a  fecond 
edition  of  them  in  1767,  a  third  edition  in  1768, 
and  the  conclufion  in  i  77 1. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confiderablc 
abilities,  and  npt  unacquainted  with  letters  or  with 

life 
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life,  undertook  to  perfuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had 
perfuaded  hirafelf,  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  fecret 
of  pun6luation  ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he 
was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point 
the  pages  of  Henry  the  SeccncL  The  book  was  at 
laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  fent  into  the  world.. 
Lyttelton  took  money  for  his  copy,  of  which, 
when  he  had  paid  the  Poinler,  he  probably  gave 
the  reft  away  ;  for  he  was  very  liberal  to  the 
indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third  edi- 
tion, Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcarded  ;  and  t]ic 
fuperintcndence  of  typography  and  punctuation 
was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a  comb-maker, 
but  then  known  by  the  ftyle  of  Doftor.  Som.e- 
thing  uncommon  was  probably  expelled,  and  fome- 
thing  uncommon  was  at  laft  done  ;  for  to  the  Doc- 
tor's edition  is  appended,  what  the  'world  had 
hardly  feen  before,  a  lift  of  errors  in  nineteen 
pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft  be  aa 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man  ;  he  had  a  {lender 
uncompatted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face  :  he  laftcd. 
however  fixty  years,  and  was  then  feizcd  with  his 
laft  illnefs.  Of  his  death  a  verj^  affecting  and  in- 
ftrudive  account  has  been  given  by  his  phyfician, 
which  will  fpare  me  the  taflc  of  his  moral  character. 

*'  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymploms  of  hi& 
**  lordftiip^s  diforder,  vv^hich  for  a  week  paft  had 
**  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
**  lordfhip   believed  himfelf  to  be   a  dying  man. 

Vol.  IV  F  f  «'  From 
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From  tlus  time  he  fuffered  by  reftleffnefs  rather 
than  pain  ;  though  his  nerves  wei'e  apparently 
much  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  feemed 
fironger,  wiien  he  v^-as  thoroughly  awake. 
*'  His  lordfhip's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints 
feemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expe£led  mourn- 
ful event  ;  his  long  want  of  fleep,  whether  the 
confequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or 
which  is  more  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different 
kind,  accounts  for  his  lofs  of  flrength,  and  for 
his  death,  very  fufficiently. 

*'  Though  his  lordfhip  wifhed  his  approaching 
difiblution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it 
with  refignation.  He  faid,  **  It  is  a  folly,  a 
keeping  me  in  mifery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long life  ;"  yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the 
fatisfa^tion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
"  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  lordfliip  fent  for  me,  and  faid  he  felt  a  great 
hurry,  and  wiflied  to  have  a  httle  convevfation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodnefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as 
from  a  copious  fpring.  "  Doclor,"  faid  he, 
you  fliall  be  my  confeflbr  :  when  I  lirft  fet  o^t 
in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  endeavoured 
to  fliake  my  behef  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  I 
faw  difficulties  which  fiaggered  me  ;  but  I  kept 
my  mind  open  to   conviction.     The  evidences 

"  and 
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**  and  do6lrines  of  Chrillianity,  ftudied  with  at- 
**  tention,  made  me  a  molt  firm  and  perfuaded 
**  believer  of  the  Chriftian  reHgion.  I  have  made 
**  it  the  rule  of  my  hfe,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my 
**  future  hopes.  I  have  erred  and  finned  ;  but 
*'  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any  vicious  ha- 
**  bit.  In  politicks,  and  publick  life,  I  have  made 
**  pubhck  good  the  rule  of  my  conduft.  I  never 
**  gave  counfels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think 
**  the  bed.  I  have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in 
**  the  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I 
**  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the 
**  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for  a  moment 
**  could  indulge  mahcious  or  unjuil  defigns  upon 
*'  any  perfon  whatfoever." 

"  At  another  time  he  faid,  "  I  muft  leave  my 
*'  foul  in  the  fame  Hate  it  was  in  before  this  ill* 
*'  nefs  ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
**  folicitude  about  any  thing.'* 

"  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
**  death  came  on,  he  faid,  **  I  fhall  die  ;  but 
**  it  will  not  be  your  fault.''  When  lord  and 
**  lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  Lordihip,  he 
**  gave  them  his  folemn  benediftiou;  and  faid, 
"  Be  good,  be  virtuous,  my  lord  ;  you  muft 
*'  come  to  this."  Thus  he  continued  giving 
**  his  dying  benedidion  to  all  around  him.  On 
*'  Monday  morning  a  lucid  interval  gave  fome 
**  fmall  hopes,  but  thefe  vanifhed  in  the  even- 
*'  ing  ;  and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very 
*'  little  uneafmefs,  till  Tuefday  morning,  Auguft 
**  2  2,  when  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  he 
**  expired;  almoft  without  a  groan." 

i'  f  2  His 
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His  lordfhip  was   buried  at  Hagley  ;  and  th<*  | 
following  infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of  his  lad)  '  i 

monunient : 

"  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 
"  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprcis 

"  diredlions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
"  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 

"  Who  died  Augufl  22,  1773,  aged  64." 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a 
man  of  literature  and  judgement,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  verfification.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  be  defpifed,  and  httle  to  be  admired. 
Of  his  Progrpfs  of  Love^  it  is  fufficient  blame 
to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His  blank  verfe  in 
Blenheim  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  little  performances,  whether 
Songs  or  Epigrams,  arc  fometimes  fpritely,  and 
fometim.es  iniipid.  His  epiftolary  pieces  liavc 
a  fmiooth  equabihty,  which  cannot  much  tire, 
becaufe  they  are  fhort,  but  which  feldom  elevates 
or  furpri%es.  But  from  this  cenfure  ought  to 
be  excepted  his  Admce  to  BeUtida,  which,  though 
for  the  moil  part  vmtten  when  he  was  very  young, 
contains  much  truth  and  much  prudence,  very  ele- 
gantly and  vigoroufiy  exprefled,  and  fhews 
mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  which 
cultivation  might  have  raifed  to  excellence. 
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